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PREFATORY NOTE 

A WBW voitare mto a field from wbkk biograplqr and 
critidfliii have drawn repeated and ample harvests maj 
avert the charge of impertinenoe by pomtmg to the 
Cresh materials in the ten-volume edition of the Jotir- 
natit lMW-14, bnmght out under the careful and taste- 
ful editondiip of Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo 
Emerson Forbes. Of this copious and varied matter the 
present work has made extensive use* References to 
Emerson's works in this volume are based eidusively 
on the "CSentenaiy** edition* Essays and smaller prose 
comporitioos gsnerally are l e f e ii ed to by title followed 
by vdume and page in the ''Centenaiy** edition: thus* 
Fal0f VI, 41* Poems are classfd under the general title 
Pomm followed by the ai^rofwiate vofamM and page. 
The following abbreviations have been used: J<mr. for 
''Journals*'; ''Cabot,'* for J* E. Cabot's well-known and 
•i^mwyliU Memoir; E. in C, for Dr. Emerson's ^sisr* 
son m Cofisofd^ and C* B. C. for CarigU'Em&rmm CoT' 
mpondeiiM. Ganett's fsMrson, Hdmes's Ailpk IFoUs 
Bmtnonf Professor Woodbeny s E sis f soHf Conway s 
Bmermm at Hom$ and Abroad, are l e f e ii e d to by the 
names of their authors, Gamett, Hdmes, Woodbeny, 
and Conway* 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

CHAPTER I 

THB CBESCBNT MAN 

RAXaPH Waiix) EMBBBOir, the fint ol American 
thinken, mm bora in the thiid jeer of the last cen- 
tniyt Ifigr t5, 1808» b tlie ''pariah hoaae** ol the Fint 
(Unitarian) Chmdi of Boston^ of whidi hia father, ¥^ 
Bam Emenon, waa minister. It is the pastime of hla 
biograplien to trace back his petonal ancestiy throng 
many stalwart and striking flgiixes» mainly dciical, to 
its first dear e m ci g c o ce info the Qght of hisbny in the 
sombre and troubled JBn^and of the Puritans and tlie 
Stnarts. The source of the family's earliest distinction 
is one Peter Bulkdqr, ''Rector of WoodhiO or Odd in 
Bedfordriure," n man of admirable scbolarshi^ pwlyt 
and ccmtnmacy, who found the breadth of the Atlantio 
the only adequate qrmbol of the d iv er g ence bet ween 
his views and those of the dogmatie and deqpotie Ardn 
bishop Land. Bulkdey came to America in MM and 
founded in the yet mffn wilderness the town of Con- 
cord; later on, his raoe» in the person of a granddan^ter, 
allied itsdUt with the Emenons,a stoi^ in the fame of 
whose heroism and genius the town and the founder 
were both to particulate. 

Hie race maintained its hi^ tradition in the New 
Worid; and its unbroken record of worth and distino- 
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tion far two oenturies or more is as intdligiUe as it is 
peculiar. To the discq>line of pereecution auooeeded the 
aaf^guaid of poverty; in that hardy and frugal com-' 
munity, the conditions which make ability its own 
Nemesis had not yet come into being, and success could 
not emasculate the energies out of which it had sprung. 
The men were collegians, scholars, reasoners, but what 
most impresses us in the Emeraons and in the ccmgenial 
stocks of the Mood|ys and the Blisses which brou^t 
their affluents to the common stream, is the resolute 
stanchness, the decisive, almost inq>erious, tenq>era- 
ment iqipropriate to a community in fdiidi the laymen 
were half priests and the priests were wholly and con- 
spicuous^ men. The vital anecdotes in the annals of 
these fwn^ lfffi §"^fiMt of determination a pd m wih oodi 
Jbsq>h EmerMHi, great-grandfather of Balph Waldo, 
prays each njdit that none of K"> descendants may be 
ridi, and all but martyrs his chOdren to the fervor of his 
seal for scholaiBhip. The eicdlent Samuel Moody, an- 
other greatrgrandf ather, gives away his wife's only pair 
of shoes from her bedside, and pursues his backsliding 
parishioners into the alehouse on Saturday nights, and 
drags them bads to decency by the collar. William 
Emerson* the grandfather, minister at Concord and 
builder of the Old Ifanse, was active in the encourage- 
ment of revolution, and was only withhdd by the uigenqr 
of his parishioners from engaging in person in the fateful 
•irtFmkK of the IMh April, 1775: they could not prevent 
him from dying a year or two later of camp-fever at 
Ticonderoga, wiicre he served as cht^ilain to the Bevo- 
lutionaiy army. Daniel Bliss, father-in-law of the first 
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WOIiain EmeraoD, stands out ''as m flame of fire" even 
in the deoonim <rf an epitaph. 

One is intoested to find in these progenitm of Emer- 
son the eombination of a strong individaalityt border- 
ing at times on the daring and the eccentric, with a great 
cafMcitgr and propenritj for dose and cordial rdations 
with thdr feDow-men. Their wilfulness suggested the 
autocrat rather than the rebel, and their power <rf im- 
posing even thdr peculiarities upcm thdr assodates was 
so great as to relieve them &om the pitiful alternative 
of purchasing independence Iqr solitude or social inter- 
course by subserviency. 

The interest of this pedigree is undeniable, but its 
worth as an eiplanation ci Emeison mi^t be readily 
overrated. The point of wonder — and therefore of 
diflfculty — in every such series is the step from distinc- 
tion to eminence, and the wonder and the diflkulty are 
much the same, whether the distinction be concen- 
trated in the parents or scattered throu^ a train of 
ancestors* The rise of tableland into peak is in no degree 
explained by the measurement of the eopanse of miles 
through niiich the tabfcJand readies bads in the sur- 
rounding country. Indeed, the procrastinatioo ol a 
race niiich for nearly two hundred years had gone on 
uniformly attaining power and consistently missing 
greatness might be hdd to create a presumption rather 
against than lot the bdated emergence of genius. Even 
if the great descendant be the synthesis of traits that 
have eristed separatdy in various ancestors — and this 
cannot be securdy aflbmed of the Emeraons and the 
Bulkdeys — the qmthesising force remains unexplained. 
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A njf of li^t is afforded by the curious similarity of 
moral type ecdubited by Emerson and his two short- 
lived but remarkable younger brothers, Edward and 
Charles. But the natural inference — the inference that 
would be peiemptoiy were it not impossible, namely, 
ih ^X the union of William Emerson •"^i Ruth Hasldns, 
the parents, produced that coalition of merits which at 
once bound these lads together and divided them from 
their forefathers — is refuted by the anticipation of this 
type in the person of the **fieiy and affectionate sibji,*' 
the aunt, Ifaiy Moody Emerson, daughter of William 
Emerson the dder and Fhdbe Bliss. To account for 
Emerson, even tentatively and imperfectly, we must 
assume that the period as wdl as the stock was procrea- 
tive, that the hi^ result q>rang from the impact of new 
forces in literature philosophy, and religion on a race 
in which conscience and vigor had flourished for six 
generations. Even so the mysteiy which selected one 
generous stock out of fifty or a hundred others for the 
receptacle and conduit of this redemptive influence is 
inifffisBihlfi to our research. 

Hie agreeable fallacy which regards a family as a sav* 
ingi bank in iriiich profits accumulate and virtue and in- 
tellect are deposited at conqKNmd interest may be dis- 
proved m the Emerson case by the condition of the 
intdlectual and moral NJ^"*^ in the years that precede 
the rise to opulence. The parents of Emerson are less 
individual than the majority of his ancestors. Vmiiam 
Emerson, the younger son of the fervid CSoncord revo- 
lutionist and his wife, bom Fhebe Bliss, conq[>leted his 
course at Ebrvard College in 1788, became a clergyman 
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almost bj nMsial n epe wi ty, was wimmimad in 1709 from 
a pariah in tlie town of Harvaid to the pastotata of the 
First (Unitarian) Church of Boston, wlieie lie aoqnired 
that kind of distinction wbkh after the lapse of a gen* 
cration is hardly distingoishaUe from oommonplaoe. 
He was enteipririog, do^pient, and popolar, the sort of 
man whose name Is, so to qieak, indigenous In the min* 
utes <rf kamed sodetieB, in the loD of subscriber s to in* 
fsntine reviews or Tcnerable diaritieB, in sdect but not 
modish visiting lists. The data thus far ooUected are for 
the most part honorably conventicmal, and uninterosl* 
ing: two points, or at most three» disdose the man bo- 
hind the f eaturdesB mask of the scholar and the gen- 
tleman. He had — what is valuable in aqy man and 
almost prioelesB in an enmplar of the aggregated virtues 
— aveinofgaar,.c4>ricious,sdf-niodJnghumor,whidi, 
we are allowed to hope^ lightened his veqr deathbed with 
the i^feams of its playfulness. The second pomt of in- 
terest is his unaooomplished project of establishing In 
Washington a diurdb irfiich diouM eidse from Its quali- 
flcations for memberslup every reference to profession 
of faith. The third matter is a score <rf arresting moncH 
syllables, recorded by llr. CSabot m his faultless ** Mem- 
oir," irihich sum up both a character and a situatitm; 
*' We are poor and cold, and have little med, and little 
wood, and little meat, but, thank God, courage enou^** 
Hie mother of Emerson, the ''pious and amiable Buth 
Haskins,*' the dani^ter of ICr. Jdm W— Km of Boston, 
was a woman who contributed much more to the welfare 
of her family than to the sustenance or enlivenment of 
bkigrapheis. She becomes dear to the eye momsntarilly 
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in her old age by virtue of a single plastic phrase in her 
son's letter to Carlyle: **My moth^, whitest and mild- 
est, most conservative of ladies, whose only exception 
to her universal preference for old things is her son/' 

The photograph in the '* Journals" is hardly winning; 
the smile seems clamped to the face. The praise that is 
freely disp^ised is rather zealous than cordial, and in 
the single epistolaiy fragment (addressed to her son 
William at Harvard) which has come to our notice she 
shows that inexorable elevation which it is easier to es- 
teem than to forgive. These impressions are. however, 
misleading; or, at least, they comprise but half the 
truth. A single retort particulariased in the *' Journals'* 
•-- precious because solitaiy — vouches for her partid- 
pation in that mother-wit which seemed to encrust the 
very beams and rafters of the vivific Emersonian dond- 
dies. The really decisive humanizing touch is in the 
words she addressed to the truant William and Ralph: 
''My sons, I have been in agony for youl" The arraign- 
ment of a sodety and a century is contained in the 
** bliss" which this disdosure of undreamt<if tenderness 
induced in the heart of the younger son. 

A father who dies wheq his ddest child is ten yean 
old (William Emerson's life was cut short in May, 1811) 
will but imperfectly influence his sons, and the keeper 
of a boarding-house, to which bondage Mrs. Emerson 
was reduced by the poverty that followed widowhood, is 
sometimes divided from her children by the very exer- 
tions which she makes in their behalf. The quickening 
force in the lives of the five young boys who shared the 
biting restraints and the high privileges of that humble 
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fiiedde was undoobtedly the latlier'0 sister , Maiy Moodbr 
Emeiwm, a woman in whom that fusion of the leli^ous^ 

the intellectttal, and the poetic instinct which became 
the index of the Emersonian breed had abeady made 
itself a fact. Her fame is slight, and, even in its slight- 
ness, vicarious, but it is doubtful if America can point 
to another woman of comparable originality and dev»- 
tkm* In q>tte of passionate energy and dramatic con- 
trasts, her personality is hard to focus: it presente the 
same combination of vividness and blur whidi is found 
in the ccmf used magnificence of the few published sped- 
mens of her iridescent and masy rhetoric. We are told 
that the Cahinismof her f<»elathcrB had become lumi* 
nous in the iHiite heat of her enkindling poetic imagine- 
tiim, and that afterwards it had been cmMwimed and 
turned to ashes hy the veiy ardor of ite inc ande s cenc ft i 
She was a rdbd who rd>elled against her own revdL 
As Bmenon himsdf says: She **m all conqMnies and on 
all occasions, and espedally with these darlmg nqJiewa 
of her hope and pride, extolled and poetidied this be- 
loved Calvinism. Yet all the time she doubted and 
denied it, and could not tdl irtiether to be more |^ or 
sorry tofind that these boys were irremediably bom to 
the adopticm and furtherance of the new ideas.** 

&ie had in some respecte the richest endowment of 
herrace. In contrast with the nqphew to whom she cmn- 
municatedso fredy of her spirit, die possessed a South* 
em luxuriance of temperament incarnated in a N<»them 
hardihood of constitution. She was a creature of ex- 
tremes no less than of contradictions, and real as she 
strove to be, real as she indisputably was, her whole 
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character bore the stamp of the spectacukr and the ex* 
aggerated. She had an egre which no weakness escaped, 
and a Umgae which fairly substantiated the diatribes 
of St. James on the subject of that member. She hated 
an nnremaning obedience to custom to the point of be* 
ing ready to rqplace it by an unreasoning disobedience; 
she thought eretything complaisant that was not brutal, 
and the decorums fled at her approach. She had whim- 
sies in respect to the wearing of her shroud as a day- 
gown which might have stepped forth bodily from the 
tales of a German romaiftidst or the memoirs of a 
French actress. Her often quoted counsel to her neph- 
ews, *' Always do what you are afraid to do,'* with its 
plenitude of grandeur and its tincture of absurdity, 
illustrates the mixture of elements in a nature where the 
virtues rather rioted than flourished. Her career demon- 
strated both the worth of independence and the perils 
to which that trait ib eq[)0Bed in the absence of the intel- 
lectual and moral counter-weights, common sense and 
love, which qualified the self-trust of her illustrious 
iiq>hew. It is difficult yet necessary to grasp firmly 
the fact that this nature which seems at first sight to 
vibrate between the ridiculous and the forbidding, which 
seems to owe its failure to be whoUy rqiulsive to the sav- 
ing grace which kept it half burlesque, was the channel 
through which ideals of self-f orgetfulness and worship 
and heroism flowed into the souls of receptive and gen- 
erous boys of whom one was the destined teacher of 
America. 

That such an influoioe did not upset in the same 
measure in which it uplifted is fiighly creditable to the 
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nnitydftlie young Emencnu. Hic re wCTec i gc unmtiinfi fig 
in tlidr lives that might have aggravated the hurtful- 
nen ol any influence which their own genius oould not ^ 
countervail. There were five bpys (om itting ^ ^^9 1^*^* # 

dren who died m infancy) : William, bom in 1801 ; Ba^h 
Waldo, 1808; Edward Bliss, 1805; Robert Bulkel^, 
1807; Chailes Channcy, 1808. Thqr lived at the same 
time on the border of the enqpyrean and (if certain aneo* 
dotes be typical) on the edge of starvation. Ifthcywere 
saints by chmoe, they were ascetics by n e ce ssity^ The 
father's death had cut down the income; five mouths 
are five mouths, thou^ th^ belong to mystics and 
poets; the Harvard education which was epidemic in the 
family had to be foreseen and prearrsnged from the 
start Destitution, we may suppose, was never imminent; 
New England thrift within, re&foroed by measured 
but unfailing New England genero si ty from without, 
cq>ed gallantly with the stringencies of a really diflkult 
ntuation. It is said that ICrs. Ripley, a lifdoog friend 
of the family, on one occasion found Aunt Bfiaiy tiyiog 
to beguile the hunger <rf her youthful nephews by sto- 
ries of Spartan fortitude, an attempt Whidi, practised 
iqxm growing boys, confirms the reputation of that wo- 
man for intrq>idity. There was one winter whoi Ralph 
and Edward wore the same overcoat to school cm alte^ 
nate days: half protected from the winter, th^ were 
still more defencdess against the biting social atmoe- 
phere which nipped their ears in the jests fA pitiless 
companions. 

The difference betweoi their means and their station 
was the anomaloas p<Hnt in thdr circttmstanoes. Belong- 
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ing by biith and education to the aristocraqr of Boatont 
yet cau{^t in the gripe of actual indigenoe» thqr had 
plenty of conectivea both for thdr pride and for their 
•df-abaaement. A training wfaidi would have diaen- 
chantirf the aour, embittered the uncharitable, or aen- 
aualiced (by reaction) the fleshly, oonfirmed these lads 
in the cheeriness, sweetness, and spirituality of thdr 
inborn dispositions by shifting the centre of life from 
the outward to the inward worid. In relation topracti- 
eal values, the schooling was invaluable since it empha- 
sized the T*i^*fff iMy of material ♦^^■"g* at the same time 
that it diminished their signififance. A man irtio as a 
boy has driven his mother's cow to pasture throu^ the 
streets (or paths) of Boston is safe from the danger of 
viewing that variously related animal exclusively from 
the point of view of Virgil or Theocritus or the not dis- 
similar point of view of Troyon or Rosa Bonheur. A 
boy who has been s<demnly rebuked by a sconier of 
trifles for the reckless investment of six cents in the tak- 
ing out of a book from a circulating libraiy and who has 
letuined the book unread as an act of atonement for his 
prodigality may come in time to view a nickel as an illu- 
sion, but not as an illusion to be disreq>ectfully treated. 
A boy who has done houseworic in eariy childhood may 
Uossom into an idealist in later life, but will remain 
c^>able of the severity of reminding more q)eculative 
idealists of the existence of the woo<^fle in the yard or 
the unweeded patch in the garden. 

A fact of great moment to the outlook of the mature 
Emenoo upon life was the virtual idoitity of his own 
aspirations and motives with thoae of the family which 
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oonatitutedt in thooe early days, his society, liis wmiliL 
A natiiie as rare as his often finds itsdf a stranger in its 
own home, and learns the lesson of solitariness from its 
games with brothers and sisters or even on the mother^s 
knee. Our cohesion with our kind dq>ends largely on 
the mental image we frame to oursdives of the average 
man; the man we face at the turning of the comer, the 
quimst the any-one-you-please, — in the dialect of the 
sidewalk, "the other fellow/' Emerson pictured this 
man all his life more or less in the likeness of his earliest 
associates, and the presumption that man was a rdigious 
animal and that all other appetences are makeshifts and 
prdiminaries fixed, and fixed finally, the basis of expec- 
tation* The facts that constitute the case for misan- 
thropy, he saw — and stated — with a deamess and 
vigor which misanthropy could not i^iproach, but he 
was so framed that no array of hostile facts — not even 
facts of his own discovery and propagation — ever dis- 
turbed his loyalty to his preconceptions; he could admit 
all, because he conceded nothing. 

The Emerson boys, according to the oracular Aunt 
Ifary, were ''bom to be educated." Ralph Waldo fd- 
lowed in this reqiect the traditions of his house, but his 
proficiency in tfrhnical ''lessons*' seems never to have 
been remarkable. At the age of three his backwardness 
in reading became the subject of regretful comment from 
a disi4>pointed father. He passed from infant schools 
under feminine instruction to the sterner tutelage <rf one 
Lawson Lyon, and was thence duly advanced, at the 
age of ten, to the Boston Latin School, then in charge of 
the excellent Benjamin Apthorp Gould. Little that is 
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distinctive is preserved to us in the sparse records of his 
school life. Old schoolmates have obliging searched 
their memories of the little Ralph's eariy days, and have 
shared the meagre proceeds with thankful biographers; 
but ihey are all manfully candid as to the mediocrity 
of. the results. Judge Loring fortunately remembers 
that his compositions were ''graceful/' and Dr. Fumess 
triumphs in the certainly that his reading of verse was 
impressive. Dr. Fumess's name recalls the pleasant 
fact that? two of Emerson's lifelong friendships — those 
with Samuel Bradford and the excellent doctor him- 
sdf — data bads to the semi-infantile days of Lawson 
Lyon: a certain woman-like daintiness and chariness 
in the hold of Emerson upon his friends was balanced 
by a truly masculine tenacity. 

Ifr. Cabot has printed in his ''Memoir" a letter writ^ 
ten by the young Ralph, at the age of ten, to his Aunt 
Ifaiy* a touchin^y plain and frank recital, sober but a 
little restive perhaps in its sobriety, combining formality 
with simplicity in a quaint partnership, and relieving 
the sedate with a touch of the florid. He mentions in 
this letter a private writing-school taught by a Bfr. 
Wd>b to which he betook himself with theoretic regu- 
larity during the first part of the noon intermission al- 
k>wed by Bfr. Gould. His son. Dr. Edward Emerson, 
records his truancies bom this distasteful writing-school 
with a certain quiet triumph in the opportunity it gives 
us for branding as libellous the charge that certain 
biographers bring against Emerson of adhering with 
undeviating and unfeeling regularity to the injunctions 
of the moral law. The seekers for infirmity may be 
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further comforted by the inf ommtioii that he was capm- 
ble of angiy thoughts when his brothers esodled him 
in the home qpeUing-cIasSy and that he read with gusto 
contraband books in the hours of study at the Latin 
Schocd. 

A taste for literature was |Murt ct Emersim's paternal 
and national or quasi-national inheritance. This was 
the place and the hour of the sanctity of literature, of 
its devation, as it were, to the rank of an inferior or 
ancillary rdigicm. liaiy Moody Emetaon was, for her 
time and sez, profoundly read, and the lads* cradles 
were rocked to the sound of names whidb for most men 
are bound iq> with nothing eariier or more intimate 
than the encydopndia CM* the college curriculum. They 
grew up in a domestic circle in which insensibilily to 
literature would have been relegated to the same cate- 
gory with blindness or inability to walk. The taste for 
doquence suijiassed, if possible, the interest in litersr 
ture, and Sunday morning derived a vivid ddtement 
from the transit from church to church to hunt out the 
particular congregation to which Edward Everett, the 
idol of the day, was speaking. Balph not only formed 
his mind and his ear to the appreciation of En^Ssh 
verse, but wrote rhymes at this period with a facility 
which the laborious artist of later years must have re- 
called with envy. His knack at rhyme was said to have 
been **a matter of modest family pride *^ readers of the 
available eztracts will condude that fdlow4 eding waa 
dearly strong among the Emersons. 

In August, 1817, at the age of fourteen, the young 
Emerson entered Harvard College, an institutkm whidi, 
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after almost two hundred yean of life, had not yet 
emerged from its own adolescence. Poor as the Emersona 
were, they never faUed to command, in one way or an- 
other, the subsidies required for their intellectual prog- 
ress, and the needful aids to the half-penniless boy 
were punctually forthcoming in the shape of the office 
of president's freshman (or messenger), the opportunity 
to wait at table (liked and yet disliked), and an occa- 
sional scholarship or tutorship. His services in the first 
two capacities paid his lodc^ng and three fourths of his 
board. The famOy resources remained meagre, and the 
thirty dollars received as the second Boykton prize for 
declamation, which he had hoped to devote to the pur- 
chase of a shawl or other gift for his mother, was con- 
sumed in the replenishment of the gaping flour-barrel. 
Circumstances like these seem superlatively fitted to 
call forth the industry and earnestness of a grateful 
and conscientious boy, but, curiously enough, Emerson's 
college life, as we gather it from the "Journals'* and the 
memoirs, seems pitched in the key of irresponsibility. 
Gay or frivolous he assuredly was not; but he acted as 
he could; he let things — more specifically, his own na- 
ture — take their course. In his pursuit and in his neg- 
lect of his studies, he was without system and without 
ostentation. For the fault — natural to genius — of 
not being a veiy good student, he did not even offer the 
customary apology of being a very bad one. His final 
rank was about midway in the class. He profited by the 
instruction of three or four congenial professors who 
were freshening the ancient routine with importations 
from the ways and means of Europe. He practised com- 
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poiftioii with dnigeno^ won three priies» two for di§- 
•ertationfl and one for public speakings and the oflke of 
daas poet, after many vidmtndee, found a ahdter &om 
its wayf aiingi at his cfaaiitaUe door. There is no reaaoa 
to suppose that he had any csptious objection to stand- 
ing first in his ckss, had the opportunity come in his 
way. Indeed, it is highly probable that he sincerely 
sympathised with the dissppointment of his parents 
and totom in the failure ct that singular young man* 
Balph Waldo Emerson, to Htc up to the o^ectations 
of his friends. But toward the curriculum — toward his 
college life as a whole — he seemed curiously passiye. 
Harvard lay in his way, and his route as the descendant 
of Calvinistic ministers was foreordained. Whatever in 
the prescribed exercises suited his temper was gratefully 
received; the alien dements were gently, pcriii^ com- 
punctiously, put aside. He had probaUy not yet shaped 
a rule or theoty out of his instinct of sdf-rdianoe; he 
obeyed his constitution, and watched results. 

Emerson's peculiar sodaljtaipgrsjnarlmdly.AMMk 
ous but onEr hslLnrmrftniiTnahit, is manifft rrvm in 



He appears to have been a quietly 
asuduous member of a smaU literary and debating so- 
dely , to which conjecture asngns the flamboyant name 
of the l^jrthologians. Three little trsits, femerson's 
adhesion to his dass in a temporary withdrawal from 
coDege, his occasiiHial use of wine (with theundesired 
effect, however, of retarding the tcmgue it was meant to 
acoderate), his partidpation, according to Moncure D. 
Conway in a Conventide dub in whidi the parts, or at 
least the names, of parsons and ardibishops were traT* 
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eitied, ahoold ghre a quietus to any auspidou that he 
bdonged with the precisians or the pietists. A point of 
unique interest is the curious spell which a younger 
student, Martin Gay of Hingham, flung over a tempera- 
ment, not highly subject, even in youth, to the romantic 
suggestiveness of personality. Emerson is cool and waiy 
even in his willing self -enthralment, and is said never to 
have soui^t the acquaintance of the younger boy, di- 
vining periu^M that the same difference which made 
the bond might form the barrier. 

Emerson's life, even in youth, lacked turning-points; 
the periods of his existence passed one into another by 
insensible transitions, or rather constituted one period, 
coextensive with his life. Of these four college years, 
bom fourteen to eightem, so restless and reconstructive 
in many lives, it is impossible to record a sin^e defini- 
tive and manifest change. A certain passivity, which 
must not be confounded with intellectual stagnation — 
even a certain impassibility — marics this epoch of his 
life. His youth is alniostinore evasive than his boyhood. 
When Bnfus Dawes describes Emenon as '*a q>iritual- 
looldng boy in Uue nankeen,'* — the tantaliring phrase 
which comes fmn an innocent friend, but might so 
easily have been put forth by a sly enemy, — he sets a 
real, if somewhat whimsical, image before our eyes. (It 
suggests without any intention and probably without 
any justice the avidity with which the admiring but dis- 
trustful and disquieted townsfolk lay hold of any social 
eccentricity on the part <rf the pn^het or saint) But 
nothing so dear as this is reported of the imponderable 
oolkge days. Reminiscences hdp us to some image of 
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tbe half-invittDgthalf^kfenavebeDigmlywliU 
Emenon's bearing in the execution of his duties* and 
John Lowdl Gaidner, in a letter printed in Dr. Hohnes'a 
''Life*'* has a woid that reaUjr hdps: ''A certam flash 
when he said aiqrthing that was more than usually 
worthy to be remembered.*' One thanks Ifr. Gardner 
for his ''flash.'' admitting us to the secret of those prcg* 
nant and fruitful activities carried on in the shdter and 
the shadow of that gracious stillness which an untutored 
or sardonic eye mi|^t have mistaken for quiescence. 
Etcd the ''Journals" of the period hardly confute this 
enor ; they fail to be communicative even ^en th^ are 
voluble; th^ are mostly sdf-inposed eiercises» some* 
times essaying burlesque, scmietimes grandiloquence 
(without difference of outcome), sometimes set themes 
that bring back to us the f <vmal eyactnfs of the aca- 
demic quadrangle. Nothing in the contents of these 
eariy "Journals" evinces so much maturity as his per- 
severance m composuig them. 

The needier Harvard students were accustomed to 
fiU the intervals of the coU^ge year and the gaps in their 
budgets by the practice ci school-keeping. EmerKm* 
among the other sons of the house, had succumbed to 
the ungenial necessity. Hatred of routine was inherent 
in a tenper to which openness to inq>re8rions, the seardi 
for opportunities, was an attraction as imperative as the 
hi^iroadtoagypqr. He could live willing the simplest* 
the most domestic, the most unvarying life, if his mind 
were unhindered in its cdestial vagabondage. But the 
imposition of a schedule drew from him perhaps the 
most violent invective which ever came from his pen 
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<m a topic moely penonal. He saya in the ''Joumal'* 
for December 15» 1880: — 

*'I daim and daap a moment'a reapite from thia irk- 
aome achod to aaunter in the fielda of my own wayward* 
thou^t. The afternoon waa i^oomy and prefiaring to 
anow — dull, u^ weather. But ^en I came out from 
the hot, ateaming, atoved, atinking, dirty, A-B apeOing- 
achool-room, I almoat aoared and mounted the atmoa- 
phere at breathing the free magnifioent air, the noble 
breath of life. It waa a ddij^tful exhilaration but it 
goon pMiiftd oflP.'* 

The chafing ia violent, but ezhauata itaelf in half a 



Emenon haa the cq>acity for diaguat which pertaina 
to delicate tenqMra and the auaceptibility to wearineaa 
which beaeta the power to enjoy vividly and keenly. 
Hia patience in the latter req>ect waa now to be teated. 
Hia brother William, after graduating from Harvard at 
aeventeen, waa prepared at eighteen, aa Waldo with en* 
dearing aatire recounta, to *^enact the 'grave* experi- 
enced prof eaaor, wiio had aeen much of life, and waa 
prqpaied to give the overflowing of hia wiadom and ripe 
maturity to the youth of hia native dty/' 

He had dioaen aa the atifa-an-ao^ of hia benevolent 
omniadence a adiool f or young ladiea of the adect drdea 
of Boaton, which he conducted, with oldtime aimplidty, 
in hia mother*a houae. The poat of aaaiatant, and, 
later on, the aole diarge of the eatabliahment for a year, 
waa confided to the amdoua and rather rueful Waldo 
(the frunily uaage aubaUtuted ''Waldo*' for "Ralph'* at 
about thia period). 
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A Frandi comedy-writer or, for that matter, our own 
Mr. Howellfl, ooiild have educed a delicate iaice bom 
the embarrassments of the sage of eighteen, the sdon of 
a mascoline household and the nursling of a ccdlege for 
men, in his first encounters with young ladies whom sex 
and caste and jrears and even an aptitude for satire 
combined to render socially redoubtable. His admira* 
tions for his pupils, which he chivalrously recalls in an 
address made at their invitation many years later, and 
which doubtless mi^t be oonqMxed to the fallings of 
snow upon wool, were not of a sort to tenq>er his im* 
patience with a confining and unpalatable task. He 
speaks of '"miserable employment*' and a *' ho p el es s 
schoolmaster," though, possibly, the bitterness of these 
phrases voices the restlessness and mdancfady of youth 
quite as much as his rdation to the decried calling. Re- 
ports vaiy as to his efficiency in teaching; on the wholes 
one infers that his success was moderate. The^'subjeo 
tion'' in which he may very wdl have hdd the dass ol 
minds with whom gentleness is authoritative is quite 
conq>atible with his sdf -confessed ''vezatiim of spirit 
when the will of the pupils was a little too strong for the 
will of the teacher.** In all audi judgments a double 
allowance must be made^ — an allowance for Emerson's 
own propensity for the superlative in paasagea of aelf • 
disparagement and for the proneness of his admirers to 
luxuriate in the same fault when the matter in hand is 
laudation. 

Hie school-keq>ing was pecuniarily fruitful; the bio* 
graphers do not help us to understand the leg e rd emain 
by which a prof essbn ordinarily so niggardly to its ^h 
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prentices was made to yidd in thiee yean between two 
and three thousand dollars in actual savings to this un- 
practised young idealist This surely entitled the '* mis- 
erable employment** to some forbearance, and Emerson* 
who was. we think, in q>ite of his constitutional poise 
and serenity, a lover in his way of moods and their per- 
mutaticms, wrote some q>irited and cheerful letters at 
this period to his former classmate, Mr. John B. EBIL 
Th^ are more normal in their youthful gayety and 
satire than almost any other of Emerson's letters, — * 
products of a serious mind certainly, but of a mind 
clever likewise, aware of its devemess, and human 
enou^ to find no diq>Ieasure in the consciousness. 

The Emerson household was falling in these years 
into that state of partial deliquesoence which the mi- 
grations to college, the maturing of the sons, and the 
exigencies of illness are prone to bring about in the 
American family. The headquarters shift from Boston 
to Canterbury and fnmi Canterbury to Cambridge, and 
the mobility of. the individual units was considerable, 
^miiam, the ddest son, went to Gtf ttingen to study di- 
vinity, submitted the New En^and creed to the action 
of the German solvents, was advised by the facile and 
dq>lomatic Goethe to ignore his doubts, to temporise 
and conform, and returned to New England to remember 
nothing except his descent from the uncompromising 
Peter BuDcdqr. He renounced the clerical vocation, 
and became a successful lawyer in New York; not 
emerging very often into direct view in the progress of 
his brother's life, he impresses us always as one of its 
real thou^ invisible stays. The affectionate but feeble- 
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minded Bulkdflj was to be tnumtened to other giiar- 
diiumhip> Edward, after a resplendent career at Har* 
▼aid, was forced to ghre up hia achooUkeeping and hifl law 
studies, and to sedc renovation for his failing powers in 
a voyage to the Mediterranean* Charles was now study- 
ing in Harvard. Meanwhile, the combined influence of 
ancestral tradition, df maternal wishes intensified and 
disquieted by the withdrawal of William, and of his 
own maturing character and ambition was gently but 
steadily urging the pondering Waldo toward the choice 
of the ministry as a career. He began his studies at 
Divinity Hall, Cambridge, in Februaiy, 1885. 

To caD Emerson's work at Cambridge desultory 
would be to deserve the rq>roach not of severity but 
of obsequiousness. He was interrupted and impeded at 
every turn '— by weakness of cyesi^t, by rheumatism, 
by the menace of lung fever, by the repeated necessity 
of falling back upon the obnoxious resource of sdiool- 
teaching. . On October 10, 1886, however, at the dose 
of what the ekstidty of language permits us to call his 
studies, he was authoriied to preach hj the Middlesex 
Assofiation of Ministers. 

The i4>probation of the ministers, even in the ab- 
sence of the usual safeguard of examination, is not in* 
explicable. The only persim whose endorsement of the 
proceedingi excites a little curiosity and question is the 
young candidate himsdf . How did the young thinker, 
who only six years later was to abandon a distinguished 
pavtorate on a far from momentous point of ritual, and 
who <mly twdve years later was to convulse New Eng- 
land with the audacity and trenduuM^ of his heresies. 
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bring himaelf in 18S6 to subacribe to a faith with iriiich 
his aooord, even in that eariy season, was undoubtedly 
inq[>eifect? He copim into his *Vounial*' in 1828 his 
aunt's ahnost sooflbig lef eience to some of Dr. Chan- 
ning's views* thou|^ his own esteem for the man's ideas 
and doquenee is rq>eatedly attested. His brother's 
defection* moreover* must have deepened his thou^t- 
fufaiess. 

There wcn^ however* many impulsbns <d an op- 
posite bearing. The young man* whose years at this 
decisive moment numbered only twenty-three* did not 
approach the Unitarian ministiy as an outsider or 
pioneer: the privflege* the investiture* was hereditaiy* 
and the act of taking orders was as seemly and comdy in 
his view of life as the placing of a coping-stone on an 
edifice he had reared from childhood. The sense of a 
call* a message* had ripened faster than his hesitations* 
and he fdt no doubt that an institution which gave a 
mncere and earnest man the opportunity of sharing his 
thoui^t once a wedc with fairly serious and recep- 
tive auditors was a tolerable enou^ makeshift in a 
world idiere aU instruments were unsatisfactory and 
almost none insupportable. It must be clearly realised 
that in questions of machineiy* of the modus operandi 
of society and civilisation* Emerson's temper was es- 
aentiaUy conservative; his instinct was to grasp the 
approved tool* the existent mechanism: in a universe 
in which all forms were reduced to a virtual equality 
throu^ previous reduction to virtual nullity before the 
face of an omnipotent q>irit* it seemed finical to be nice 
in the comparison df ineffectualities. For Emerson* 
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moreover, the field of doubt was an oatlying and sab* 
ridiaiy piovinee in the empire of rdigion : from the cahn 
of hia basic certainties, he ooold view theokipcal dogniaa 
and dispates with the detached interest with which • 
G^iitalist, secure of his miIlions» mi^t wmtdi the dubi* 
oos investment of a few stray thousands in a backward 
town site or s brittle coiporation. The great amdiorM 
tion wUdkt in the time of Iiis own parents, had swiftly 
and noisdessly transformed a Calvinistic into a Uni- 
tarian Boston may have encouraged him to hope for a 
greater plasticity in the new faith than the immediate 
future was to justify, and he may have shrewdly divined 
that Unitarianism was a craft ^rfiich it was easier to 
steer from within than to tow from without. 

The seriousness of his purpose and the extraordinaiy 
justice of his self-analysis (a justice equally proof agunst 
the two opposite seductions of sdf-praise and sdf-dis- 
paragement) are deaily shown in the ''Journal'* for 
Aprfl 84, 18S4, in a passage in which we avafl oursdves 
of Mi. Cabot's judicious abridgment, restuing, how- 
ever, the original punctuation: — 

**! am beginning my professioDal studies, Inamonth 
I shall be legally a man, and I ddiberately dedicate my 
time, my talents, and my hopes to the churdi. Mania 
an animal that looks before and after; and I sliould be 
loth to reflect at a remote period that I to(A so solemn a 
step in my enstence without some careful eiamination 
of my past and present life. • • • 

''I cannot dissemble that my abiliUes are bdow my 
ambition. And I find that I judged by a false criterion 
when I measured my powers by my ability to under- 
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ftand and to critkiae the intdlectnal cbaiacter of an- 
other. • • • I have, or had, a strong imagination, and 
oonaequentfy a keen reliah for the beauties of poetry. 
• • • Mj reasoning faculty is proportionably weak: nor 
can I ever hope to write a Butler's Analogy or an 'EsBsy ' 
of Hume. Nor is it strange that with this mnfemion I 
should dioose theology. For, the hi^iest q>ecie8 of rea- 
soning upon divine subjects is rather the fruit of a sort 
of moral imaginationi than of the * Reasoning ICachines,' 
such as Locke and Clarke and David Hume/' 

The manhood in this passage is far from merdy legtL 
The pag^s that follow contain much of interest, in 
particular the characteristic lament for the want of 
what he calls (ottosi, that is, of constitution or native 
sdf •command. 

It was the defect of physbal rather than moral bot- 
tom that constituted the immediate source of anxiety 
to the friends of the neidy **^[>probated'* minister. 
Disease and teaching, his two distinctive — one mi^t 
almost say his two favorite — averaons^ had reduced 
him by the cUmo of 18M to a condition which obliged 
him to yidd to the insistence df anxKNis rdatives that he 
q>end the winter in the South. He embariced in the 
Aip Clematis on November 85, and passed the winter 
and early qiring in Charleston, South Carolina, and in 
St. Augustine, Rorida. A sinf^ brief sentence in a 
letter to llt^Uiam condenses vividly enough the whole 
q>irit of his sojourn in the historic ^Muush town. *'I 
stroll on the sea-beadi and drive a green orange over 
the sand with a stick/* Emerson shows the half-dep- 
recating, half-condescending interest which he was wont 
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to concede to the sights of travd, and the slug^shncsi 
of the old-time city finds a fit counterpart in the invi^ 
lid's sauntering quiescence. His letters record richly 
comic facts with a pensive nonchalance, Onenoteswith 
interest that, in these eaily years and in his invalid's 
detachment, the future champion of Jdm Brown and 
denouncer of Danid Webster was aUe to record witlt- 
out indignation, as a mere freak of p^chology, the fact 
that a meeting of the Bible Society and a slave auction 
were conducted within earshot of eadi other at the 
same date and hour. 

He formed, on this trip, a curious — not to say a 
rococo — friendship with a planter in Tallahassee whidi 
came back years later to his mind irfien he was castr 
ing about for an illustration of the "best society" with 
idiich to garnish the pages of '^Society and Solitude*" 
The planter's name was Achille Murat, son of Joadiim 
Murat, sometime King of Naples, and between the 
Latin i^amour and the Napoleonic halo, the flavor of 
chivalric courteqr and a docen or so dangwous lines of 
Byron which had left martial reverberaticms in Emer- 
son's ears, his conquest of the austere yoivig Northerner 
was complete. His atheism or agnosticism seems on^ 
to have solidified the friendship. ''I love and honour 
this intrepid doubter," says the reserved descendant of 
the Puritans. A gentiemanly and thou^tful letter of 
Murat's, reprinted in the *' Journals," is veiy droU in 
its mixture of deftness and crudity in the use of Eng- 
lish, but evinces no intellectual power of a grade in the 
least commensurate with Emerson's. 

He returned to liassachusetts in June, 18S7, with 
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tome improyemait in weic^t and in apirit8» but still 
suffering from a ''villain atrictuie" in the right side 
of the chest. He preached intermittently and dispers- 
edly, took lodgings at Divinity Hall again* nursed him- 
self, indulged himself, derided himself, and showed, in 
some whimsical pages of the ''Joumab,*' those deeper 
and ridier temperamental marldngs which so curiously 
streaked and flecked the sobriety of his native consti- 
tution. 

''It is a peculiarity (I find by observation upon others) 
of humour in me, my strong propensity for strolling. I 
deliberately shut up my books in a cloudy July noon, 
put on my old clothes and old hat and slink away to the 
whortkbeny bushes and slip with the greatest satisfac- 
tion into a little cowpath where I am sure I can defy 
observation. This point gained, I solace myself for hours 
with picking blud>erries and other trash of the woods, 
fsr from fame, behind the birch-trees. I sddom enjoy 
hours as I do these. I remember them in winter; I ex- 
pect them in q>ring. I do not know a creature that I 
think has the same humour, or would think it req>eet- 
able. Yet the friend, the aniera, whom I seek throu^ 
the world, now in cities, now in wilderness, now at sea» 
will know the ddight of sauntering with the melancholy 
Jaques.'* 

We have here, of course, no qiproach to the frolic 
of Dickens, the swagger of Lamb, or the ezuboanoe of 
Carljde; but the Addisonian or Goldsmithian savor is 
deadly peroq>tibIe; he attains aroma, if not raciness. 
Hie sauntering itsdf is hi^ily suggestive; in this lane be- 
tween life and death in whidi he paced casuaUy at this 
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periodt ha half oourts the neii^hboriiood of the next 
worid as a dispensation from the responsibilities of this*. 
He has the suspidoiis fortitude of the child who wdoomes 
sickness in view <rf the expected holiday. He escapes 
from the writing-desk, he loiters in the halls» he wooes 
the society of laughers, — a trait almost peculiar to this 
trealdsh parenthesis in his life. 

There is, however, in the general attitude, a whimsical 
deq>air ^diich is characteristically and abidini^ Emer* 
sonian. EBs humor consists largdy in a comic disclaimer 
of responsibility for his delinquent and incorrigible sdf • 
He had certain temperamental defects, hesitations, em- 
barrassments, gayeheriei, and the gravity of these ddin- 
quencies was emphasixed by the nearness of brothers 
who abounded in the complementary virtues. He carried 
throu^ life a feeling of forlomness and penury, but 
he also felt entitled to daim for himself the jndulgfncft 
and humorous allowance which humanity concedes to 
the hopdess case. There was a Idnd of sanative linqn 
ness in his constitution at certain times which permitted 
him to lighten demands and to avert strains which 
proved too great for the trembling nervous equq>oise of 
his hi^-strung younger brothers. He spoke gratefully 
of a certain nSifiSff with which a benign Pro videfice had 
tempered his intellectual frame, and thou^t his ''slug- 
gish** manner, his "embarrassed and ragged,** or what 
he even chose to term his ''flq)pant," speech a caput 
marluumf a ballast, ** as things go, a defence.** 

The hasards of life in the Emerson household in the 
first thirty jrears were magnificent and terrible. To 
wpftk rather floridly, it was a game for high Makes io 
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wbich the priie was ioimorUUty, aiid the f orf eit imbecO 
ity or death. The elder brother, by finnneas of consti- 
tutioQ and the want peifaaps of authentic genius, was 
placed in a measure Aoff itf oomiol; Edward, Charles, and 
Bulkd^ paid the forfdt; Waldo drew the immortalitj. 
The Emersons, to re-apply a figure in ** Society and Soli- 
tude,** belonged to that class of metab which require to 
be kept under nq[>htha because they ignite and con- 
sume in the air even at ordinaiy temperatures; the naph- 
tha in Waldo's case was the ''silliness.'* 

The value of this half -simple, half -adroit management 
of his capacities, both coqx>ral and mental, was to 
be tra^cally illustrated in the breakdown of Waldo's 
younger brother, nearest to him in age and in f eding, in 
the middle of 1888. Edward Bliss Emerson was one of 
those marvellous creatures the lustre of whose gifts is 
rivalled by their solidity, who impress the profound in 
the same degree in which they daxxle the superficial. At 
Harvard he had not only distanced all his competitors; 
he had virtually suspended competition. He had the 
gifts whidi would have won honor in ancient Athens, — 
beauty, eloquence, and social diarm, yet he was pos- 
sessed of a noble humility which appraised his brother 
Waldo in these terms: "The real lion of the tribe of 
Judah is at home." His energy was, in his warier 
brother's deprecating phrase, ''preternatural," and the 
variety of incidental tasks which he combined with the 
study of law in Danid Webster's office broke down his 
always uncertiun health* and ended in the summer of 
1888 in two brief but crippling paroxysms of insanity. 
The lifting of the mental doud left his health and energy 
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krtini^ impaired; a deikahip in a oommcfcial lioiifle 
in Porto Bioo offered a poor salve to hia baffled hopes; 
and an ezile» borne, as it would seem, with gentle f ortn 
tnde^ was ended by his death in that island in 18S4. 

For the two years between the end of 18S6 and the 
begmning of 1820, Emerson's position had been hi^bUy 
mortifying. He had virtuaflly loaf ed away two years at 
precisely that period of life when the chaige of inaction 
is most 'galling to a q>irited and seus ili ve yoong man. 
He had been the victim — almost the batt — ofadd>iIi- 
tating but not prostrating iUness which supplied hinit 
m rdation to his inactivity, with the best of reasons but 
the least forcible of pleas. The beginning of 18St9 was 
to be marked by a sudden shift of fortune, and March 
of that year was to find him strengthened in health* the 
holder of an advantageous pastorate, and a lover hap- 
pily betrothed. The circumstances of the latter event 
have a special daim to be set down; the loves of great 
men, like their pleasantries, are dear to the multitude^ 
because thigr remove, for the time being and in sem- 
blance, at least, the barrier of siqiericmty. 

In December, 1827, Emerson, preadiing at CoocorL 
New Hampshire, first met the young EDen Tucker, 
daughter of a Boston merchant then dead, and living 
in Concord with her mother and stepfather. Colonel 
W. A. Kient She was sixteen and veiy beantiful **by 
univerBal consent *' (as he curiously remaiks, as if a refer- 
endum were germane to the case), and the first impres- 
non was remarkable; but the speedy end of his visit sus- 
pended thegrowth of the feeling. Unfortunately — or, 
rather» fortunately in this instance — the curative vir- 
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toes of absettee, liln tluMe of total abrtiiMince in other 
forma, dqioid for their effect on aa unbrokeQ adherence 
to the regimen. A year later, in December, 1888, the 
'^presmnptuoiia man*' hatardeH another visit to the 
'^dangerooa neighhoihood,'* on a journey undertaken 
for the benefit of Edwaid^a health. Allowing, then, for 
the year^a intcmqition, Emerson's f eding q>pears to 
have been sudden, swift, an instant reaponse of the im« 
ffgmftfwMt rather than the senses to the half-romantic 
appeal of an^esquisite physical beauty, a ddicious, 
dreamy, half-fabulous exaltation of the spirit. Such 
faames of mind may aeem foredoomed to illusion, but 
the glimpsfs we obtain of the intelligence and character 
of Ellen Louisa Tucker suggest powersnot equal, it may 
weU be supposed, to her lover^s, but cq>able of remov* 
ing aU sharpness from the inequality. She could write 
fairly dear-cut verse at a period ^riien to be a woman 
and a poet waa to have a double dispensation bom 



She bote with heroic sweetness the pulmonary oom« 
plaint whidi cut diort her life, and uttered these firm 
words on her deathbed, ** I pray for sincerity, and that I 
may not talk, but may Yealiae what I say,'* — an echo 
of Emerson, no doubt, but even as an echo significant 
in a giri of twenty. 

The effect of the adventure on Emenon's mind is 
sug g e stiv e. He waa bewildered, like one ir^ suddenly 
wakes up in the midst of a faiiy tde; he was courtly, 
holding his love off at an obsequious distance; and he 
was meek. Or, changing our figures a little, we mi^t 
say that he waa as ^ad and still and surprised as a 
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young chfld on whose shouldor a bright moth or bird 
has uneipoctedly alighted. 

The cottrtahip was darkened by an episode of terror 
when'* the ''beautiful friend** (ss Emenon provoking 
calls her) was prostrated for a tune by an aggravation 
of the lung trouble. The improvement that followed was 
npid, and the marriage was solemnised in Sq>tember, 
1829. Six months before, Emenon had aoeq>ted the 
pastorate of the Second (Unitarian) Churdi of BoetoUt 
originaUy as coUeagne to the Reverend Henry Ware, 
iriiose health was giving way, and, later, as sole incum- 
bent, niien Mr. Ware, on his return from Europe, de- 
cided to resign his charge and accept a divinity profes- 
sorship at Cambridge. He was lufipy in both of his new 
relationships, shyly, almost foreboding, happy. In a 
letter to his aunt he dwells on the strangeness of pros- 
perity, and is half inclined to view it with the distrust 
^>propriate to strangers. His optimism was now meet- 
ing the unwonted test of good fortune. The mdanchdy • 
or rather pensiveness, of the note is singulaiiy eqiresnve 
of the joy which it bardy qualifies, and out of the momen- 
tary misgiving emerges the restorative sense of a bound- 
less dependence on God and an '* appeal to the sentiment 
of collected anticipation with which I saw the tide turn 
and the winds blow softly from the favoring west** The 
letter is only one of the many examples of his constant 
reference, and constant deference, to the opinions of 
Maiy Moody Emerson in this tranational and formative 
period of his life. 

The Second Churdi of Boston appears to have cor- 
dially i9>preciated the preaching of Emerson. There is 
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•ofBcient vaiiety of report to make a precise eatimata 
<rf the degree of his general suooess in the pulpit a taak 
of some little difficulty. With two claaoea his Bsppetl 
would be certain and decided — the small dass of in- 
tellectnalists who were alive to thought as such, and 
the larger but not perhaps dedsivdy large dass who 
were attracted to a personality of great and unique de- 
vation. The enthusiasm which he aroused in this lat^ 
ter dass was sometimes eipressed in terms whidi can 
acaro^ be read to-day in a Christian spirit by persons 
of masniline taste. Their adoration was none the less 
an effective support, and the combined wei^t of these 
two dasses makes the hold of Emerson upon a Boston 
congregation perfectly explicable. His reasonings may 
have appeared maidenly to those who had formed their 
taste in pulpit oratory on the severe and geometric do* 
quence of Channing, and his plainness may have seemed 
austere to ears still vibrating with the nlveiy and 
rounded cadences of Everett It must be dearly re- 
membered that at this time Emerson had not broken 
dcfinitdy with the literary, any more than with the 
theological, tradition; his style had not yet matured 
dtber the cardinal attractions or the peculiar difficul- 
ties of ^"^ later B^ glith. His language at t^M tjtw^ pos« 
sessed that wholeness of tissue and evenness of work* 
manship idiich criticism sought in vain in its later and 
more powerful manifestations. No doubt he had in 
these days the manner whidi reassures the conserva- 
tive; his nascent originalities, which never posed as 
original, peeped out with a gentieness which the un« 
tramed eye might wdl have mistaken for timidity. 
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Om can inuigiiia • oonunc&t ol this Idiid ciicttbitiiig in 
the reoq>tive feminine section of bis ijmprthetic con- 
gregation : ** Oh, he never aagra anything Tory s ui pri stD g, 
yon know, bat he *b veiy ^pmiual and Tory (fttrary and 

• M 

yfTj tncBm 

The rdation of the yoong pieacher to Unitarian doc- 
trine may be» in part p eroe i Yed, in part plansibly con* 
jecfaned, from Taiiooa adf-vnboaomments in the *^ Joor^ 
nala." His position seems to have been doabie» or» to 
avoid the doublenesB inherent in that word, duplex. He 
still held to-thftjtiaditjonal Unitarian gospd with its 
cargo at jjfgvda tion, m irade».and a jgpgmatnral_CnotA,,, 
ddfi ed) Christ, and he had jbramed a goyd of hisj>iraL 
in which the order of nature and the divine voice,in.the ■ 
pqwMal^heMt took the place joL the hisforifi ifncWng, 
At the oatset the second of these testimonies was the 
corroboration for the first; as time passed, the first b^ 
came the corroboration for the second. The order of 
decay in the old doctrines seems to have had this coarse: 
th^ became, firs^ sobodiary, then usdess, then false. 
At this time the rdation of Emerson to the two wit- 
nesses correqxmded very dosely to the rdation of Uni« 
tarianism in general to the Old and New Testaments; 
both were valid, both were req>ected, bat the second 
practically did the work and received the emoloments. 
The father takes the son into the firm as junior part- 
ner, and his own name is foremost on the stationery 
long after his influence has ceased to dominate the oflBoe. 

Given an eqianding mind in an ineqiansive creed, 
and rapture in the end is inevitable. The only dement 
of surprise in the Emerson case is the q>eed of its ar- 
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livaL A Itttk cantion, a little tbat^ar, woold have cii- 
abled him to satisfy his parish without paralysiiig him- 
adf. Mep who are stined to thegoick by affirmation or 
denial wiU view variations in relative emphasis so wide 
as to have all the practical effects of a blunt *' Yes'* or 
**No" with an equanimity that nothing can perturb. 
The rdation between Emerson and his parish was, in a 
distinct and living sense, a friendshq>, and neither side 
could be called options or squeamish. Nevertheless, 
after a little more than three yean, in the summer of 
1888, we find Emerson parting from his church on the 
ground of his unwillingness to administer the Lord's 
Supper in the form then prevalent in the Unitarian 
body. After much ddbate and with great rductance^ 
the church rejected his offer to administer a commemo- 
rative rite from which the use of the elements was to be 
eiduded, and, by a vote of thirty to twenty-four, de- 
dded to acoq>t his resignation* On both sides the regret 
was sincere and the bdiavior admirable. 

One cannot hdp wishing that the difference had o<y 
cuxred on a nK»e dramatic issue, or, at least, on an issue 
in which the sacredness, or integrity, of Emerson's per* 
sonality was more manifestly and indisputably at stake. 
It is diflBcult to withhold a measure of sympathy from 
Charies Emerson's indignant protest that *'a torch of 
kindling doquence has been snuffed out in such an in- 
significant fashion." In one sense, it is all in keq>ing; the 
emphasis on the individual soul is hi^ightffliffd by the 
preference even of its less dear and peremptoiy voices 
to the conservation of social interests ^riiose value even 
the individualist concedes, Bmerscm was too dear- 
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lieaded not to lunre io wacen «t the time of hk ^9ppto* 
betion" tlie diaperitieB that were mire to arise be t ween 
the needs of an oripnal mmd and the prescripts of an 
M s UUiih m rqnesentmg both an older and a more gen* 
end or ynlgar point of view. He must have resolved to 
overhMik the less wej^ly of these diflparities» and it snr* 
prises OS a little that this resolve was insnflkient to 
cany him safeljr over this ritualistic diflkoltgr* He says 
himself: **! know very well that it is a bad ogn in a man 
to be too conacientioaa and stick at gnats. The most 
de s p eia te scomidrels have been the over-refiners. Unth* 
out aooommodation society is impracticable.*' Anantag* 
onist ooold not have been more trenchant. (The censor 
of Emerson continually finda himadf in the humiliating 
poeition of owing the beat atatement of hia caae to the 
aobject of hia atncturea.) We muat remember» however^ 
that minda at once liberal and conadentiooa often aano* 
tion in a third peraon a latitude vdiidi th^ could not 
atomadi in themadvea* and that» in the act of previaiont 
one'a future adf ia TirtuaKy a third peraon. Moreover, 
we cannot diooae our acmplea in advance^ and it ia not 
ahraya the laigeat or moat formidable fiah4)one that 
lodgea in the throat and throwa the ^yatem into pertur- 
bation in the effort at disgorgement. Emeraon'a con* 
adence, with that unacrupulooaneaa in canying ita pomt 
vriiidi ia diaraetcriatie of that amiable faculty, no doubt 
inriaied on the fact that hia material uitereata were all 
on the aide of acquieacc n c e or conq>romiae. We muat 
bear in mind, alao, that with Emeraon the antitheaia 
b etween individual probity and aodal naefulneaa cooM 
never attdn the ahaipneaa whidi it preaenta to average 
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men, becanae with him the social wdl-bdng was the 
effect, the metre indeed, of the (aithf uhieas of the ain- 
^e maa'a adherence to hia inatincta. To aacrifioe the 
unit to the commonalty waa not to aacrifioe the twig to 
the biandi: it waa to aacrifioe the root to the atem. 

That logic waa dedaive in the caae ia the reverse of 
probable. The upshot of the matter waa this: Emerson 
felt distress in the canying-out of the rite* and in time 
that distress became imperative. '^Thia ia the end of 
my opposi t i o n, that I am not intereated in it. I am con* 
tent that it atand to the end of the w<^d, if it pleaae 
men and pleaae Heaven, and I ahall rejoioe in all the 
good it produoea.*' 

Worda of unequalled loftiness and benignity, but 
their wiikiraimne$$p theur aequestration, is unequivocaL 
This, deariy, waa no man to lead a parish. Hie favor- 
aUeness of the eiperiment at the Second Church gave 
a peculiar decisiveness to its miscarriage. Fortune in a 
whim of generosity, had offered the most sensitive mind 
in New En^^and • pulpit in which the pressure of the 
institution on the spirit had been reduced to its practical 
minimum, and that pressure had been found intoleraUe. 
He had reaaon for thankfulness that the proof had been 
at once ao summary and ao absolute. 

The young man waa in a aenae adrift The pastorate 
had been rdinquished, the maternal household had long 
aince brdcen up, thouj^ ita dibris were partly reassem- 
bled from time to time at various points in the channel 
ci the famQy life, and hia own fireside had been dark- 
ened by the death of the young wife, EUen, in Februaiy, 
1881. Hb grief waa sincere and tender, but it took the 
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form of a great moomf ulneas rather than of a poignant 
anguiBh. Interoomse with EUen had been rather a oe- 
lestial privilege than an organic or spiritual necearity, 
and even in the ** Journal'' passage in which,five dajs 
after her death, ''the enchanting friend'* is lamented 
in a spirit hovering between Greek and Christian, even 
in the lovdy lines in which, two years afterward, her 
memory is recalled in distant Naples, we fed that her 
dq»arture has left the man whole, the seat of being, in- 
violate. A priodess illustration had been torn, as it 
were, from the volume of his life-history, but theie was 
no disturbance in the continuity or the character of 
the text* 

ffis health, never deSnitivdy established, broke down 
under these accumulating strains: as Mr. Cabot says, 
"The thirtieth year, which proved fatal to Edward, and 
which Charies did not quite reach, was the critical po* 
riod for him, too." A dream of the South changed in a 
few hours into "a'puipureal vision of Naples and Italy'* 
to which the s(»did but inevitable initial stq> was the 
embarkatiMi, on Christmas Day, 188S, <m the trading- 
brig Jasper, bound for Bialta, with a cargo of logwood, 
tobacco, sugar, and other West Indian produce. He 
spent seven months m Europe, reaching Bialta on Fd>- 
ruary S, 188S, Paris on June 80, and London on July 
SI. Italy meant less to him than perhi^ it should have 
meant to the possessor of a receptive eye, a cultivated 
mind, and an imagination not inq>erviou8 to the exhil- 
arations of romance. Emerson finds mudi to enjoy, but 
his enjoyment is rather the alleviation than the ground 
and texture of his eq>crience. He is restless, uneaqr, for 
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him periuys a trifle querolous; he M mngiilariy aceeasible 
to any amu^yanoe, beggan, cheats, doeroni, mummeiy , 
which maj aerve as a ptetext for disenchantment. At 
the Cqiitoline Museum, **it is vain to refuse to admire*'; 
he is not sunk to the baseness of an unresisting surren- 
der. ''I nudce a continual effort not to be pleased except 
by that which ouj^t to please iM.*' We are not to sup- 
pose that the young New Englander was a willing ao- 
comphoe in the pleasures he underwent at the hands 
of those tyrannic and imnlacable cities. H/wm» ahH 
Fbrenoe. 

This is, of course, an exaggeration: Emerson was no 
bigoted Puritan, as is clearly proved from his creditab^ 
unsuccessful atten^t to view the Florentine baUet from 
the point of view <rf the mere artist. But he felt in Italy 
an dement that was alien as well as foreign. Hereminds 
us of a chfld taken to a fair villa where his eye is half 
hired, half teased, by a distracting abundance of strange 
and sumptuous objects and drawn back by an iroyres - 
sible longing to the consoling frugalities of his own nur- 
sery. Another point may be urged with some probalnl* 
ity. Emerson had no doubt by this time perfected his 
method, or — to speak in the hom^ terms he loved — 
learned his trade, definable briefly as the extraction of 
the divine meaning from experience. Now the substi- 
tution of one type of experience for another subjected 
him to the same disadvantage which a mechanic would 
fed in the use of novd tools. He could find his insif^ts 
in Italy, just as, if need were, he could read his Bible in 
Tuscan, but the process in both cases was burdensome. 
He says in one place, ''An hour in Boston and an hour 
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in Naples have abcmt eqpial value to the same penmit** 
but he oomplaina in another oontezt that long journqra 
do not **yieid a fair share of reasonable hoars/* Thoe 
was nothing provindal in his attitude. In his diqMurag^ 
meat — or rather in his attenuation ^ of Italy and 
Europe, he held a brief not for New England but for 
mankind. Citable in his h^ipier moods of vigorous 
response to mild stimuli, he felt more strong the need 
of evolving the mood than of heightening the stimulus^ 
While still at sea, on January 8, he had a *'solitaiy» 
thoughtful hour'* at sunrise. 

ADO cKmoi wen wmimi 
And In tlMfaf dlenl hoes nlsiit be lesd 
UftttUeraUe love. . . •** 

**What, they said to me,goest thou so far to se^— * 
painted canvas, carved marUe, renowned towns? But 
fresh from us, new evennore, is the creative efflux bom 
whence these works spring.** 

If the joum^ brou^t out Emerson's ability to 
dispense with antiquities and cdebrities among things, 
it marked, with curious distinctness, his dependence 
upon people. The eulogist of solitude, the upholder of 
the fli^t '*from the akme to the alone,** bewails his 
kMidiness in parts ci Italy with the pathetic sincerity 
of an American banker or merdiant whom the rigor of 
fate leaves conqMuionless in a forrign capital. Thesi^t 
of a certain Lewis Staclq)ole in Rome refreshes him like 
the ^impse of '* a young palm tree in the desert** The 
points of eminence in his first European trip were his 
visits to four distinguished men of letters, Landor (at 
his villa m Fiesole), Coleridge, W<mlsworth, and Cariyle. 
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Emflnon ippxottched tli6 masteni gratefully 
diffidence, end bore himsdf in their presence with a 
mavity idiich never for a moment compromiaed hit 
gentle imperturbable erectneas. Yet his befuing in the 
tour oonversationsp piquantly epitomised in ''English 
Traits,** has observable shades and 



With Landor he is the alert and qrmpathetic spectator 
of a glancing and airowy intelligenoe; with Coleridge 
he suggests the demure and correct young divinity 
student iHiich the sage of Hi^igate not inqnobably 
thou^t him to be; with Wordsworth he is almost the 
American schoolboy straightening his face with diffi- 
culty in a situation where the daims of decorum and 
comedy were tryin^y equal; with Ca^^e he is the rev- 
erent and affectionate partaker in a sacrament of broth- 
erly ttgtxd and feOowshq). With Emerson the large 
traits are stable and abiding, but the flexibility and ver* 
satility of the minor attributes is great. 

Landor was aiap and pointed* and, twenty-three 
years later, devoted a pungent commentary to the cor- 
rection of the aUeged errors in the published record of 
the bterview in ''English Traita.** Coleridge was self- 
engrossed and homiletic, and the obliging and courteous 
Wordsworth, in his sober outgiving of conservative 
idea% forgot, or seemed to the keen young American to 
forget, that admirers are sometimes discriminating. 

The real satisfaction came in the visit to Cariyle, still 
comparativdy unknown at thirty^d^t, at his wife's 
londy estate at Craigoiputtock. No incident in nine- 
teenthHsentury hisUny is dearer to students of letters 
than the meeting of these two moi, the supreme intd- 
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lectfl perhaps of two contments, the one still wrapped 
m obscurity, the other in the clouded dawn of his fame, 
under drcunurtanoes which made the encounter an abid- 
ing q>ring of happy and grateful retrospect to both. 
Hie hosts, man and wife, abounded in wdcome, and the 
ahort.virft, co mpris nig but one ni^t*s stay, became not 
only the ori^ but in a sense the pabulum and susbe^ 
nance of a friendshqi which ended only^with their lives. 
The good genius which brou^t them together for a day 
benignly parted them upon the morrow; thty sq>anted 
before the inevitable dissonances had time to emerge ; and 
the trusty Atlantic Ocean mounted guard upon their 
friendship. It may have languished a little in 1848 after 
its imprudent eiposure to the hasatds of r enewed per- 
sonal intercourse during Emerson's second visit to Bo* 
rope, but a return to the old cautious regimen effected 
sspeedycure. The reader watches their friendshq> with 
a singular trq>idation, which rises, at the time of their 
second meeting, into positive alarm, and breathes fred^ 
only wbfen Emerson is safdy reSmbarked. But it must 
not be supposed that the friendshq> was iDusoiy because 
it was (or s e em ed) precarious. Each had sound value 
for the other. Emenon was first drawn to the prophet 
in Carlyle: that interest insensibly ebbed; but the magio 
that had deserted the seer re-attached itsdf to the 
demigod; the bringer of li|^t had become the forger of 
thunderbolts. A primeval Titanic force in control of 
the aniemic art of current literature was a fact of inex* 
haustible f asdnation. The homage of Emerson moved 
Carlyle, not the less possibly for its total diqunction 
from aUegiance; and if his younger friend appeared*to 
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bim in the guise of a puie and noble chfld, suck a min- 
istiy — as exemplified in Emerson's little Waldo, for 
instance — holds no unfruitful nor uiq[>rivileged place 
among the Ibrms of human service. No misunderstand- 
ing ever blurred their firiendshq>: periu^ their very 
divergence protected them from disogf ffKiiimnt , 

In a tedious waiting for good weather at Liverpool, 
Emerson reverted to the thought of his friend: **Ah 
me» Mr. Thomas Carlyle, I would give a gold pound 
for your wise company this i^my even[ingl/' This 
friendly wish did not prevent him from takmg at the 
same time and nlace one of those calm ^tiH mlM Knt 
drastic inventories of stock of which a marking down — 
in this case almost genuindy sacrificial *"" was the fit- 
ting mercantile ^M y ftS fnu w v pft i I quote with large omis* 
sions;^ 

'^I thank the great God who has led me throu^ this 
Eun^>ean scene • • • and has now brought me to the 
shore and the shq> that steers westward. He has shown 
me the men I wished to see, — Landor, Coleridge, Cai^ 
lyl^ Wordsworth; he has theid>y comforted and con* 
firmed me in my convictkms. ... I shall judge more 
justly, less timidfy, of wise men forevermore. • • • Es- 
pecially are thqr all deficient, all these four— in dif- 
ferent degrees, but all deficient, — in insist [into reli- 
gioos truth." 

There is something very curious and piquant in this 
quiet little assise or Fsftm^irieftl in which a Yankee 
rin ftfw i iAM . unknown to feme and ■«i«^<M»f j>f| Ky ckA*!. 
lAble ooDeaflues of mental •!••«* ti^wi- MiwinnmnM to tJMt 
bu the MiUum of "Chuacteristics," ol '"Tintem 
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Abbey/' and of the ''B^mm before Suniiee in the Vale 
of Chamoiini/' and convicts them of deficicocy in 
epiritnal insist; and the Icemd of the comedy lies in 
the fact that the situatimi was after aD not absoid. The 
quiet yonng fellow had not oventqiped his ri^ts; the 
sentence was sharp, bat the court had jorisdiction. 

Boom most be spared b the most f mgal biogrqilqr 
for a passage from the **Jovmal" at sea, cooflpicoooa 
among Emerson's sdf-disclosores less for its elevation, 
whidi is more or less the rule in his delivegtances, than for 
that permeation of loftiness with humanity wUdi with 
him was the fruit of ampicious momentB and fortunate 
combinations: '*lCillon describes himsdf in his letter to 
Diodati as enamored of moral perfection. He did not 
love it mrae than I. That wbiA I cannot yet dedaro 
has been my angd from difldhood until now. It has 
separated me from men. It has watered my pillow, it 
has driven sleqp from my bed. It has tortured me for 
my guilt. It has inspired me with hope. It cannot 
be defeated by my defeats. It cannot be qoestionedt 
thou^ all the martyrs qpostatiise.'' 

There are times when the loftiness of Emerson is, in 
the literal senses un^>proadiaUe, but the above passage 
bvites one, as it were, to **moor by his side under the 

The positive debt of Emerson to his European sojourn 
was dearly small. It had provided him with one serious 
and enduring friendship, and with many interesting 
hints and particulars. A man who pidnd up illustra* 
tions eveiywhere could not tiav e rw Italy, nance, and 
Great IMtam without enlarging his portfolio* But what 
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he aoquind was flliutratioa merely, not principles or 
pdnto ol view. Italy could not inq[>lant or modify the 

• 

love of beauty in a mind in whom the worship of that 
dement was already active and mature. France could 
not undermine a theology which was already tn ofticulo 
wwriUt or rdax a moral code which had acquired in its 
own sdbool a combination of dastidty and firmness 
quite alien to the sdf -indulgence ol the Seine. At thirty 
years the impetus of his own character was too strong 
to be modified by impacts from without, ffis real debt 
to Eurc^M was the ascertainment of its inutility. He 
had received from that benevolent continent a rdease 
or quittance f or aU his obligations to itsdf . It had 
demonstrated in his bdialf the indifference of places; it 
had almost convinced him of the equivalency of men. 
He had deared up his title to the enjoyment of America. 



CHAPTER n 
"full gibcld'* 

E11BB8ON landed m New Yorkt October 0, 1888. For 
almost tits years, he was now to lead one of tlie most 
quiet, uniform, and oide^ lives recorded in the annals 
of New England. The question of calling was to be 
permanently settled by his self-dedication to lecturing 
and preaching, with the gradual transfer ol emphasis to 
the lectures and the skw, almost dilatoiy, discontinue 
anoe of the sermons. The question of rendeoo^ a mat- 
ter ol much previous uncertainty with the EmeffMUS, 
was to be set at rest by his removal with his mother in 
1884 to the town of Ccmcord, where the remainder of 
his life was passed. The question of housdiold was to 
be settled within two years by his marriage to I^dia 
Jackson of Plymouth, his lifdbng companion and his 
survivor. Even the detail of domidle was to be fixed 
in the same perenqptorily final manner by the purdbase 
ol a house in Concord whidi was to shdter the familty 
until it burned in 187C, and to be rdMiilt, with the same 
nicety of conservatism, on the old site and the old 
plan. He was to establish a plain and decorous moiui 
mwndi, the routine of wbiA was to be interrupted <M4y 
by the gradually widening drcuits ol his lectures idiich 
were themsdves phases in a larger routine. He was to 
form, and cherish inflexibly, a few clearly defined friend- 
ships. He was to have a reputation fw assiduity and 
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hdpfuliiefli with institutions so unoompiomisini^y re- 
qpectaUe as the town meeting, the Social Ciide, and tlie 
Satuday dub of Boston. He was to keep lus mind and 
his house oourteously open to the piojectoTs and vision- 
aiies who enlivened, it they did not revivify, the New 
Kngland of his day, but in nather exerase of hospitality 
did the guest become the inmate. He owned land and 
bou^t land, he owned banking stock and even nulway 
stock, lived plainly amid plain men, avoiding all osten- 
tatioQ, even that of simplicity. A conventionalist would 
have hesitated to call his conduct odd, and precisians un« 
derwent the chagrin of finding his morality impeccable. 
Let us eiamine the facts whidi contributed to the 
final settlement of Emenon's life, the adoption of the 
lectnrer^s calling, the marriage with BiJDss I^dia Jackson, 
and the puicfaase of the CSoolidge house and pennanent 
domiciliation in Conooid. 

Emenon preached as a rule cv^n^ Sundayjiy speoal 
invitatioo in various places during the four years that 
Mitafd bis iftum.from.Europ^ (18S8-87). Not till 

^ImT dioUj pretusUng finally cease^. A call to the pulpit 
j^f^ew Be dford w as prevented by to 
should be excused from the administration of the Lord's 
Suppc9r7 imd from the offering of prayer eiomt at his. 

^^^own option and initiative. His readiness to discuss the 
propositJon is significant, and one notes with interest 
that the second ground of difference, like the first, 
ori^nates not in a point of doctrine, where disparity 
mi^t have been foretold, but in a point of ritual. The 
reason lies possibly in the tact that dogmas may be 
ehaded, but rituals must be faced, that thqr are parts 
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not of the afcsbaction, bdief, but of the feality , ezperi- 
cnoe. Eiiienoii*8 objectioii to mwminglegs f omui arose 
leas from the candor he owed to his people than from 
the self-fanpoverishment occasioned by the admission of 
futilities into his own life. 

The decisiveness of Emerson's negative in this and 
the eatliar instance is in carious contrast with his gentle 
and affectionate lingering in the purlieus or portico of 
the sacred calling vdiich kept him an unengaged and 
desultory preadier for many years. Besolute as he was 
on fiM^iMl points* there were matters sudi as church 
attendance, study in college, travel, the use of wine and 
tobacco, the publication of his vene, in which Emerson's 
temperament might be called, not vacillating, in the 
proper sense, but undulatory. He preferred a life broad 
enou|^ to include not only a mansion for the principles 
but a playground for the moods. He knew wdl at what 
point it became necessary to contract the Himfinsinns 
of the playground. 

The uncertainty of the moment showed itsdf in the 
abortive project of founding a magarine and in certain 
lectures <m natural histony, geology, and phyncs, whidi 
he speedily gave up f oar the litemy and philosophical 
themes for which his aptitude was unquestionable* 
This was the starting<ixmit of the practice of lecturing, 
continued into old age, hardly stopped even by the 
decline of his faculties, pasring from Boston iHiere he 
spoke to various soaeties in the Masonic Temple, in 
Music Hall, m Chickering Hall, in Tremont Temple, m 
Freeman Place Chapel; slowly q>reading throng New 
Eni^d; reaching New York, and moving gradually 
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and tentatively southward^ to Fhiladdphia, to Fitta- 
harg, and» veiy taidily, to l^rpnia; following — per- 
haps in its f^iihiAw inHioftf ing .^ thft T»*i^tw»li of Civiliza- 
tion westwaxd to Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois; 
dossing tlie Atlantic in 1848 and penetrating the re- 
s ft i ' V Hi ftf R nrfiffh arist^wnvryt hgrftdHwy aifd ^ t ^J J ffff hial. 
The addresses were sing^ or arranged in groups ol sis 
or ten; thqr averaged perfai^M hardly twdve a year, 
thoiii^ in 1880 twenty-five lectures were ddiveted in 
the course of a month* The proceeds were moderate: 
in 1847 he rqKxrts five hundred and seventy dollars for 
ten lectures as the maTimnm of retuins; a little later 
nine hundred dollars is mentioned as the probaUe re- 
compense ol a three weeks* tour at fifty dollars a ni|^t 
The occupation was trying. Seen from the trammds 
of the pulpit, the lecture had once put on the illusive 
guise of liberation and opportunity. But freedom has 
iti rigon, and there was a real anomaly in the adoption 
of a public career by the most withdrawn and seduded 
spirit in America. ''Ilive»**hesays»''inabalconyoron 
the street" The danger of '^charlatanism'* confronted 
him in the veiy occupation that had attracted him by its 
sincerity. Emerson, eioept on the occasion of Us son's 
death, always outsoars his temporary hardships, but 
one shivem inwardly at the thou|^t of the eiposure of 
that senritive and refined Mpirit to the inclemendes of 
the lyceum platform. He needed the protective sheath 
of a supporting tradition, an elevated post, a prepared 
oourtcsv. and established confidence. The bareness of 
the platform was merdy a translation to the ^ye of 
the moral penury of its historical and associative back- 
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ground, and the dependence of speaker and audienoe 
on each other was farought out with haid imasiveneaa 
and cnid rdiet by their conuncm independence of es« 
temal aids. Emerson's preparation was commonly in 
anear, his papers were subject to derangement, and he 
was human enough to be c^>able, in his later years at 
leastt of beuig made '^miserable*' by an infdi(3toua Bp* 
peaxanee. The temper of the audieDce was as incalcula- 
fale as its siae* and a sense of immolation aooonqianiea 
the picture one forms of the presentation to the Middle 
West of 1850 of discourses whose veiy richness must 
have made them che^>. Travel brou^t its welcome 
stimulus, but it brought also hardships and indignities, 
some of which he describes with a surprising comic gusto 
that would be veiy diverting if it wero not rather sad. 

The preparation for these discourses was also a servi- 
tude. Emerson had the impatience of routine vdiidi 
bdongs to all minds arable of great exaltations and 
depresnons, and dependent for their beatitudes on the 
outcome of delicate and unforeseen combinatitms. To 
adc him for qrstem was to ask a hunter to follow the 
tunq;>ike. The ratiyifi^ mind vdiidi made him a second- 
rate college student, a rdnctant or heritant writer of 
books, — "the cardinal fault,*' as he too harshly calls 
H, "of intdlectual disstpation,** — made the digestion of 
a lecture out of the'* Journals" a burden and an anxiety. 
The contrast between the fickleness ol moods and the 
fixity of engagements extorts an outcry now and then 
even from his stoic patience: between lectures the dock 
always ticks too fast. 
* The q>ecification of these frictions was peremptoiy, but 
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the effect iniist be tempered by tbe reflectum that they 
were the price which Emerson paid for the satisfaction 
of a great mond need — the need of sdf-unlxMomment. 
The pmmiit of a calling for forty oonsecutiTe years on 
the part of a num for whom the ooneqKmdence be- 
tween f eding and deed is the first law of conduct is a 
quite snffidng answer to the supposition of unfitness. 
The lecture qrstem solved a problem* though the device 
was awkward and costly. Even the irksome and morti* 
lying travd had its recompense: he speaks gratefully of 
''the good he finds in the correction which every journey 
makes to my exaggeration, in the plain facts I get, and 
in the rich aroraids I draw for many listless days in the 
dear sodety of here and there a great heart*' 

The second decisive stq> of these quietly fruitful 
years was his marriage, on Sq>tember 14» 1885^^ to Ifiss 
I^ydia Jadogn^gf JBIymouth, sister of the digtingnished 



* scientist. Dr. ChailcaT|^J|adg|0||, ..Tlie first name was 
^Dangea^AmLT Idrdia!!. to .^Udian,*'. aLEmonNm^s re- 
quest, to avoU the hiatus between f'ljrdia*' and the 

4iar mmiame, a fact worth noting in a man whose want 
r of ear has furnished occupation to so many critics. Tie 
tread of this lady throu^ the unfrequented paths of 
Emerson's domestic life is so noiseless that on^ a rare 

• footfall here and there reaches the ear of the question* 
ing biographer. 

The friends of Bfrs. Emerson likened her to an abbess, 
and the face rq>roduoed for us in the ''Journals," calm, 
steadfast, melancholy, with still veiled eyes, would have 
Uended fitting enou^ with the twili^t of doisters 
and the vistas of odumnar arcades. Emenon called her 
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''Ama" in half-playful. half^levout reminifloeiioe 61 that 
•Dcieiit fount of rituals and f utbs from whidi hia wife 
had drawn both the name ''Lydia'* and the rdi|^0U8 en* 
thuriaon which lepioved* as he thou^t, his own back- 
slidin^i* Even the childish ''Queenie,'* another home 
name* seems a playful obeisance. BCrs. Emcfson, how- 
ever, seems to have leadily adjusted hendf to her hus- 
band's peculiarities. One is 1^ to find her credited with 
the immortal epigram:** On Sundays it seems wicked to 
go to churdi.** A casual speedi or two attest her posses- 
rion of that kindling wit that seemed to ding to the veiy 
beams and rafters of the Emerson dwelling. (No wonder, 
amid sudh qMffks, that the house burned down; the mar- 
vel lies in its procrastination.) She remarked that the 
gh^ of an unaccustomed order in the kitdien made her 
fed like the boy who throws a stone and runs. Emer- 
son quotes her less often than Elisabeth Hoar, and, of 
course, far less often than the oracular Aunt l£ary, but 
he quotes her with honor, neverthdess. Amid the 
damor stirred up by the Divinity School Address, she 
urged an heroic quiescence. When a friend said, '*The 
end is not yet: wait till it is done**; she rq>lied, ''It 
is done in Eternity.** Emerson is riiapsodie over this 
speech, but the reader hedtates; it is the toudi too 
much, mote suggestive of precodty than rqieness. She 
bore hersdf with admiraUe generodty in one of the 
shrewdest tests ci a wife's forbearance, the husband's 
wish to reverse common usage in the treatment of the 
domestics in the kitchen. She trained the difldren to 
attend church, while the father, it would seem, locked 
on in the favorite masculine r61e of dismteiested spec- 
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Utor; he is said, later, to have thanked hia wife for her 
caxe. There leema to have been an oocaaional inter- 
change of parts. Dr. Emerson records that whent on a' 
rainy Sunday, the mother had allowed the children to 
play battledore and shuttlecock, the game was promptly 
stopped by the diapleased father. 

• 

These hints suggest that fortunate plasticity, or wav« 
crinff asoendencv. known to the best American house- 
holds, where any strong preference on either side is i4>t 
to cany its point without either the exertion of combat 
or the humiliation of victory. Emerson, who could put 
the breadth of the edq>tic between himself and his 
nearest associates ^en he chose, was able, after twenty- 
four years of manied life, to tpetk of his '^Benvenuta** 
with almost the rich and statdy homage with wiiich a 
poet of Dante's time would have exalted the virtues of 
his lady* One feds in Mrs. EmerM>n the combination of 
an active force which could evoke for her husband all the 
conditions of a care-free and fruitful silence with a ** wise 
passiveness** oqwble of merging itself, when need was, 
in the very silence it had wrought. She satis&ed two 
main needs of Emerson in his house-partner, tranqufl- 
lity and steadfastness. 

While thus occupied in finding a vocation and in 
choosing a wife, he proceeded to give a third hostage to 
conservatism in the puidiase of a house and estate in 
the town of CSonoord, seventeen miles from Boston, a 
gentle rural commune, nestling placidly in the Ivp of 
quiet fields and historic memories. 

. This little place whose gk>ry, already endorsed hf 
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httrtoiy, was now to be oounterrigned by literfthire, was 
abnost as deqply involved in the traditions of tbe Emer- 
son family as in the annals of tbe nation. Peter Balkdey» 
that admiiable combatant and gallant fugitive bom 
Axdibisliop Laud, had founded the town in 8q>tember, 
10S5, and crowned his yean ol faithful servioe as first 
pastor of the little church by transmitting to his grand- 
dan^ter the virtues which her marriage into the Emer- 
son blood was to reBnf oroe and in the hqwe of time to 
Immortalise. The national and family traditi o ns had 
flowed together m 1775, when the fieiy young nunistcr, 
William Emerson, grandfather of Ralph Waldo^ was 
bardy restrained by his parishioners from active partici- 
pation in the famous skirmish which his spirit animatfd 
and sustained. His infant dan^ter, ICaiy Moody 
Emerson, was tn ormf , as she liked to say, at the CSon- 
cord Fight. On the premature death ol the young 
clergyman, his widow (bom Fhebe Bliss), his pasbxrate^ 
and the Oid ICanse idiich he had buflt passed into the 
hands of the Beverend Eira Bq>ley, the step-grand- 
lather of the young Emersons, — a man whose character, 
curiously oonqxNmded, as Dr. Gamett says, of credulity 
and sagacity, was to stanqp itsdf with ineffaceable di^ 
tinctness on the half Hulniiring, half -quisBcal, and iHiolly 
affectionate scrutiny of his grandson. In the early 
straitened days, the Old ^ ft»MM> had been an ««^^it^ 
abutment and stay to the precarious Emerson house- 
hold; its hospitalities had blended themsdves in boyish 
memories with the peace and rural dbarm of Concord; 
and in 1884 Emerson and his mother had gone to the 
Old lCanse» at Dr. Eipl^'s mvitationt to remain untfl 
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his maimge with Miss Jackaon in the faU of tbe nest 
year made a Dermanent domicile adviaable. 

The ^JoonuJa'* for August, 18S5, contain the fol- 
lowing cntiy, briefly phiaaed, aa was Emeraon'a wont 
in handling thoae dumeiaa vulgariy known aa facta: 
''I boui^t my houae and two aoea six xoda of land of 
John T. CooUdge for 8M» doOan/' The eatote waa on 
the outaldrta of the village and bordered the '^Cambridge 
Tiinq>ike'' juat when it leavea the "Great Road/' on 
which the atagea paaaed to and from Beaton. The land 
waa low, thouc^aand and aun gave defensive compcn- 
aationa, and Emerson dispassionate calls it *'a mean 
place," agreeable only in the forecast of added treea and 
flowors.. While he ahared in hia remote way the An^ 
Pfi^r^ ^*>i^n%j^ f jmt 1^ man l*V<^ an oak ia aaf e and ■a'i^iI 
in the proportion of hia commixture with the sofl, he had 
likewiae an instinct for the accessible and the proximate 
which helped b™ to decide in business matters rapidly 
and finally, to minimise drawbaeks, and to make the 
best of his dedsfans. 

The land in the rear of the house sloped gently to one 
of those Concord meadows which Hawthorne daased 
with othen of their land aa constituting some of **the 
moat satisfying objects in natural sceneqr/* 

A brook divided the meadow; to the aouth lay the 
dwaished woods endoaing the delicate aheet of water 
vdiich has dignified the name ^pond*' for all Americans; 
and to the north the peaks of Wachuaett and Monad* 
nock aroae aa noble terminala of the fair demesne of 
whidi his eyes bdd the auierainty. His proprietorshq;> 
in a grove of white pines on the near shore of Walden 
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and in '*a laijge tract on the farther ahoie ranning op 
to a rocky pinnacle *' was attested by evidence leas sub- 
ject to legal cavil. 

The house itself was an unpretending, substantial, 
commodious mansion, quite free from niiat might be 
caDed the rhetoric of architecture* with no diffidence 
as to its predilection for right angles, meeting all practi- 
cal needs with the efficient but not obsequious thorough* 
nesB of a New En^and housekeeper. The tulips and 
roses which Bfrs. Emerson had brou^^t from Plymouth 
took kindly to theur new setting in the smaU garden by 
the brookside toward the south, and the philosopher's 
apple, pear, and plum trees grew with a willingness that 
bespoke the occasional resort to fordgn aid. The whole 
ntuation, house, and mode of life suggested that half- 
way point between the austere and the mdlow — like 
the apple in its equal remoteness from the lemon 
and the pear — which seems proper and congenial to 
Emerson. 

One is half convinced that intellect is a thing qiart 
from character when one sees how little the mighty 
intdlectual advance of Emerson affected the primor- 
dial, temperamental New Eni^der reasserting himself 
in this domestication in Concord. The moral pioneer 
chooses a home in a town whose life was a rich loam of 
ancestral and national reminiscence; he marries awoman 
from Plymouth of all towns, he who disowned the super* 
lative; he lives on terms of semi*fflial intimacy with a 
Puritan of the old type, and enters into relations of def- 
erential rather than condescending comradeship with 
plain country neighbors untainted With new ideas. 
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Tlie hot ladical may be indignimt at this spectade 
of the advanced thinker manying in the most abjectly 
respectable fashion, rearing his children with the most 
pusillanimous correctness* and reaping the just penalty 
of his cowardice in seeing them grow up incorriipbly 
virtuous. But the paradoK is no enigma. Men over- 
leap or overturn the sodal <Mrder primaiQy because the 
sooal order as it stands ^U^^*^ flmin certain tliin£pi — 
properly or privilege or women — wbkh they think 
needful to their hiqppiness or the pursuit of thdr chosen 
ends. What th^ hate is not so much the evil as the 
impediment. Emerson f dt no real impediment in the 
dahu quo: his ends could be pumed even within the 
frame of the unjust and iDo^cal establishment. He ac- 
cepted the tenure of property and the political order of 
his tim^ just as he mi^t take the coach m Conoord or 
the tramway in State Street without the sli^test blind- 
ness to their inconveniences, but with a decent thank- 
fulness to the stupid contrivance idiich hdped him in 
its rude fashion to do his errand, — that is, to reach his 
audience and to say his word. In that loord lay hb 
subsidy to progress. 

Emerson's secret, moreover, lay not in the discovery 
of new springs of value, but in the extraction of new 
values from old sources; his Amo was the '^smdiuI'' 
Musketaquid; his London or Paris was the Concord 
under Concord. A maniHiose purpose is to view each 
successive object as a reoqitade and organ of infinity 
will find his advantage m pladng hunsdf in the neigh- 
borhood of rdatively simple things and persons; the 
sinqilest objects are most suscqitible of this dilation. 
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One can inmginft a lyre or a vaae eipanded to tfae'di- 
mennoiui of the empyrean* but the experiment would 
be ahnost grotesque if repeated on a piano or a watch. 

The Nemeeifl which overhung the Emerson family, 
and wUdi had abeady claimed the lives ol three chil- 
dren in infancy and the sanity of one son, was dosing 
in these yean around Edward and Charies* Edwarddied 
at Porto Rico, October 1, 1884; Charles at New Yorl^ 
May 9, 1886. Of Edward Emerson, no dear image is 
to be obtained; outline is lost in lustre. Of Chailea 
Chauncy Emerson a dearer idea is detivaUe from a 
sli^tly greater bulk of data. In him the loftiness and 
magnanimity (rf which the supply in the Emerson house- 
hold was unstintiyl i^pears to have been qualified and 
vivified by a mettlesome wilfulness and impatience, a 
touch of not ignoble arrogance. He added to these traits 
ayouthful affluence of censure, capable of fiiddng even 
his brother Waldo, — always, be it remembered, in the 
hil^-ininded f ashicm proper to the dan, — and a vari- 
able tenqperament to which deqK>ndenGy found easy ac- 
cess. The rqnirts or ei lr acis in the *' Journals*' show 
a wit and a command of simile commensurate with that 
of Waldo himadf , but the latter insists on the poverty 
of Charies'a written compnsition in comparison with his 
oratorical force. Had he and Waldo written a book in 
common, the separation of the parts amignable to each 
would have tasked the alertest criticism. 

It is a curious circumstance that the fact of a man's 
intimate association with two poaons endowed with su- 
perlative qualities of mind and heart seems to lose half 
its interest and worth when the hearer leama that the 
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two penana an his brothenu To live with ran penons 
ranaina nona tho leas a priviIegQ» and tho modifi cat ion 
of Emanon'a life by aoch inteiooune waa, in all proba- 
bility* great. He had fonned ideals of the confluence 
of aods iHiich the society of his brothers naturally 
failed to satisfy. But he combined in notable fashicm 
the engency of the insatiable idealist with an almost 
gnndmothcHy faculty of educing contentment out of 
eveiyday possibilities, and he had huabandiy enough 
to eitmck profit from the vety aouroes of his disap- 
pointmcot. ffia interoouxae with his brothers had been 
broken and uncertain ginf^ he had enteted Harvard, 
and, even in the periods of reunion, he was no doubt 
alack, like the rest of ipft^ lri'^d j, in availing b*»"yJ^ of 
the always ready and never urgent opportunity. The 
rqpet for the partial use of irrecoverable occasions 
may have intensified the bitterness with which he b^ 
wails his own destitution in the final passage of the 
ahining Dioecuri from his life. 

**And so, Lidian,'* he writes of CSiarles, "I can never 
bring you back my noUe friend ^riio was my <«nainent» 
my wisdom and my pride. A soul is gone, so costfy and so 
tare that few penons were ofMdJe of knowing its price, 
and I shall have my sorrow to myself , for if I qieak of him 
I ahaD be thou^t a f ond esaggenttor. He had the four- 
fold perfection of good sense, of genius, of grace, and of 
virtue aa I have never aeen them combined. I deter* 
mined to live in Gmcord, as you know, because he was 
there; and now that the immense promise of his maturity 
is destrqred, I fed not only unfastened there and adrift, 
but a sort of shame at living at all. I am thankful, dear 
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lidian, that yoa have weak and known hfan to that de- 
gree yon have. I should not have known how to for- 
pve yon an ignorance of him, liad he been out of your 
light. Thanks, thanlo^ for your Idndest qrmpathy and 
appredatkm of him. And you must be content hence- 
forth with only a piece of your husband; for the best of 
his strength lay in the soul with which he must no more 
on earth take counsel. How much I saw through his 
cyesi I f ed as if my own were veiy dim. — Yours affec- 
tk>nate|y, Waldo E.*' 

Several pomts in this dtatioD merit notice, lliere 
is the ay of dq>endence from the great champion and 
example of self-reliance. There is the studious and dig- 
nified degance of style, which was the form Emerson's 
dncerity took on occasions on which, with the majority 
of men, the measure of sincerity is plainness. There is 
the innocent and affectionate rdegaticm of the wife to a 
quite secondary place among the promoters of his wdl- 
befaig. There is the pleasing counter-evidenoe that the 
best and inmost in his diaracter was not withhdd from 
her qmqwthy. There is the emphasis — to be dearly 
marked but not vulgarly misinteipreled — on the 
devastation and dismemb erment of his own life rather 
than on the rdation of the fact to Charies (should he 
pity the invulnerable?). It should likewise be remarked 
that his sorrow eqierienced the difficulty — common to 
aD human pasnons — of living up to its own prospec- 
tus. On May 10, he writes hi the "Joumd'*: *" Now 
commences a new and gloomy epoch of life.** But the 
**Joumal*' is not slow to resume its habitud grave 
cheerfulness; on May 10, ten days after the event, he is 
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regidniiig steadineM. Qy Jane 10 the borow alrea^jr ii 
Kiohriiig Hidf teto the calm of q>i]itiial phfloM^ He 
tdli us that when a friend haa become to ua an ''object 
of thou^t'* and **m new measure of excellence/* vrhta 
he haa bred **m confidence fai the leaonroes of God by 
exceeding and egpandrng our pievioua ideal, it ia already 
a aign to yon that hia office is doaing: eipeet hencefor- 
ward the hour In irfiidi he ahall be withdrawn from your 
ai^t.** The cool, qieculative detachment of this nn- 
douded, thou|^ at timea rather misty, utterance must 
be couniopoised with the aj of bere avem ent in the 
letter to the wife before the ocmiMun and variety of the 
real Bmeraon can be adequatdy gauged. 
• The year 1888 and the month September saw the 
publicatkm of EmerKm*a first work, '^ Nature,'* an anony- 
mous easay covering ninety-five pages in the original 
edition* Tie aale was so dilatory that it is said that, at 
the end of tmyeanTtEQlidltion of five hundred copies 
une xhausted. Th e faflu re of the first gr»t work of 
Nl urigfp*^ miiMJ i« aft miieh a matter id coiiise that the 
iaairiLlia.rM>o!JiJi •fajggt gupcrcrogatoiy. Conq>lete* 



however, requires us to note that the reserved and 
abatnet title, ''Nature,'* was, in a very literal sense, 
niq>romidng; that the anonymity placed the essay in 
the same hapless category with the "hope of orphans 
and unfathered fruit**; that there was nothing in its 
bulk to suggest or advertise its real wei^t; that the 
novdty of particular views, idiich might in another 
form have proved exciting, was a good deal tempered 
by the strangeneas and f oreignness of the whole (a stone 
that would be conspicuous on the roadside is unre* 
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mariced in a museiim); and tbat the style offered real 
diflkultiee to t]ie onpiepared and unoonvinoed beginner, 
Mr. Cabot q>ea]Qi> on Mr. Krothingham'a authority, 
of violent attacks bom qnarten presumably orthodox, 
and goes on to say that the 'Christian Examiner/* 
the spo k esman for the Unitarian body» treated the work 
**rather indulgently, as a poetical rhi^Mody* containing 
much beautiful writing and not deVoid of sound philoso- 
phy, but, on the whole, producing the impressicm of a 
disordered dream.** Carivh wmtg! **Yotir little asure- 



colored Nature ytve m eJnla^aatiaCsctj q a^^** John Ster- 
Img wrote: *'I have read veiy, very little modern Eng« 
lish writing that has struck and pleased me so much.** 
These plaudits were doubtless conscdatoiy; in both 
countries, however, Emerson ran no risk of that degree 
of pecuniaiy or popular success which would have prq- 
udiced his daim to the title of philosopher. 

The effectual retort to indifference is indifference, and 
Emerson's defences, in this kind, were impregnable. 
He would have valued influence, but hardly popularity, 
and his mind, in 1886, had mudi to engage it, beyond 
the recq>ti<m granted to his first book. In May, Charles 
had died; in Ootober, his life was bri^tened by the 
birth^of his first chfld, Waldo. Emerson's attitude to- 
ward the little boy, irtiose advent appears to have re- 
vived his waning faith in miracle, is veiy characteristic, 
veiy pleanng, and very odd. It seems a ccmibinataon 
of the shy, gingeriy, admiring awe with wiiich the child 
of three or four surveys its new-bom brother, and the 
piety of some faithful henchman to whom the charge 
of infant royalty has been unexpectedly assigned. In 
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the '* Journal" note for October 81, when the duld is 
less than a day old, he is already turning his happiness 
into pabulum for his philosophy, but backsliding from 
high philosophy into simple happiness with a winningly 
human frailly. 

*'Last night, at 11 o'clock, a son was bom to me. 
Blessed childl A lovely wonder to me, and which makes 
the universe look friendly to me. How remote from my 
knowledge, how alien, yet how kind, does it make the 
Cause of Causes appearl Hie stimulated curiosity of 
the father sees the graces and instincts which exist in- 
deed in eveiy babe, but unnoticed in others; the right 
to see all, know all, to CTamine nearly, distinguishes the 
relation, and endears this sweet child." The analyst 
strugi^es bravely for the masteiy of the field, but at last 
capitulates to the parent in the use of the ensnaring 
adjective '' cunning." Fatherhood unsetties the equi- 
poise of the steadiest philosophy. 

The nalveti with which the two philosophers or the 
two infants — either term seems incidentally applicable 
—began the study of each other is a spectacle of charm- 
ing raciness — of a charm, indeed, of which raciness was 
only part The boy was worthy to serve as a new 
spring of insight to the father, but it is doubtful if his 
baby Messiahship were worth so much to Emerson as 
the occasion he gave for the inflow and exercise of the 
simple human instincts. It is no mere intelligence or in- 
tuition that moans in the ** Threnody," and, the higher 
and more ethereal a philosophy becomes, the less it can 
dispense with the checks and dews that are furnished 
by the ordinaiy sympathies. 
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Tnuifloeiideiitaliflm — a term ivUch seems the in* 
stinctiva effort of the shrewd public to balance the airi- 
ness of a philoeophy by the sdiditgr of its name — was 
a word that came to be ipplSedf in the late thirties in 
New En^and» to the group of thinkers of whom Emer- 
son was the impiration if not the diief. The phQosophie 
qrstem to which the New England movement loosdy 
attached itself by the long tether of this formidable 
word was the creation of Tmrnannrl Kant and his f ol» 
lowers and modifiers in Germany. The direct inflnence 
of the German thinkers on New England was confined 
to the few scholars conversant with their tongne» and to 
the readers of the q>aring and misoellaneons translatkma 
undertaken in 1888 by George Rq>l^and hisco-WDrfcen. 
The main sooices of inf ormatkm were the French com- 
mentatora and imitators^ De Staid, Coosin, and Joof- 
f roy, and the two commanding and hieratic BngUshment 
Coleridge and Carlyle. The looseness and vagueness of 
the form under which the qrstem entered America no 
doubt contributed to its plasticity and henoe to its use- 
fulness In this country. What the Americans wanted 
was not so much an itineiaiy as a passport. They asked 
from the Germans what their Puritan ancest o rs had 
asked bom James I — a charter. The less they knew 
of the details of the patent* the more free they f dt to 
pursue their own objects in their own way. 

In Germany, in France, and largely in En^and, these 
philosophic dogmas had been the intdlectnal sustenance 
of the cultivated few. In America they had the snigular 
and surpriring fortune to encounter what is almost as 
rare as speculative oriipnality itadf -* a current of active 
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reUgbus life. A philoflopby intenected a leBgioii, and 
the philoiophy, while it suffered a disintegration of its 
ooherenoe and fldidity, underwent likewise a vitaligatioa 
which optinusmitsdf could hardly have reckoned among 
the largesses of possibility. Hie effect of Christianity 
on Flatonism may have been not irtioUy dissimilar* 

The^philosophy of Kant was a rdbuttal of the doc- 
trine of the seventeenth-century Bullish empiridst» 
John Lodu, that the mind is a fabida roM, without 
mdcpcndent knoiriedge» that its contents are importa- 
tions bom the eitemal worid by the highway of aperi- 
ence. Kant's main affirmaticms wete three: that the 
mind posscmsed in its own right certain ideas or cat^go- 
lies, sndi as space, time^ quantity, and relation, ^riiich 
mxpflty one factor to knowledge; that idiile an estemal 
reality costs, that reality including its hi^iest notion, 
God. is inaccessible to comitioni that* the voice in man's 
soul, the categorical imperative, is the mouth-piece of 
the spiritual cider. These doctrines wete devdc^ied 
and variously modified by Jacobi, Fkdit^ Schdling, and 
Hcgd* 

The value of Gennan theory to the New England 
thinkers lay mainly in the authorisation it gave to the 
common tenure of two dierished and indiq)ensable 
opinions, the presence of God as a voice in the individual 
heart and his existence, likewise^ as an external sub- 
stantive reality. 

Unitarianism, in the gentle and gradual conquest 
whidi it made of Boston in the late^ghtfmnth and eariy- 
nineteenth centuries, had spared the dignity and oflke 
of Jesus to the utmost point compatible with the reso> 
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hite pottiiig-l^ fd the Trimtaaan dogma. It had kft 
Chaaat less than God yet more than man, auqpended, as 
ft were^ lwl ii e e n earth and heaven, a pomtk«,obvioudy, 
of unstable eqpdlibiinm. For deity as far kingBhip, there 
are no pcnnanent half-descents; the hnpiilse to com- 
plebethewoikisinesistible. The Unitarians tan^t that 
Christ was the mediator belweeu man and God, and 
that his removal woaM leave man without access to 
divinity. Bot another pdnt of view was deaify possible. 
It Christ stood bdwem man and God, would not the 
removal of that intermediaiy leave God and man face 
to face? The suggestion was TCvolutionaxy. Immediate 
access to the troth annulled the necessity 61 revdation; 
immediate access to the power abolished the office of a 
mediating Christ *'The tzansferenoe of supematofal 
attributes to the natural oMistitution'of mankind,** as 
O. B. FVothingham has deaify defined it, was, in the 
aspect ft presented to the ^es of New Eni^and Uni- 
tarians, the most brilliant, the most sensational coup de 
mom, whidi the hisbny of philosc^hy reports. A pre- 
rogative so eztraradinaiy that its operaticm had been 
hitherto cimifined to an individual and raised to SD^ier- 
natural dignity, was made at a stroke the property of 
the whole race and reduced to the same plane of natural- 
ness with hearing and digestion. . 

A question remained as to the faculty by which man 
was to Impropriate these high truths. A new, a particu- 
lar, faculty was felt to be all but indispensable. The 
understanding was a factotum, a man-of -all-work: 
moreover, its fallibility was conceded; its errors had 
wasted the oil of scribes and multiplied the shelves of 
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librariet. When a maii» a iioUeiiiaii» for iimtancc, tot- 
wakes the oommoii saactuaiy and establishes worship m 
his own house, his fint step is to ^>piopriaie a distinct 
socHn to that wonhq^, and to segregate that xoom iioin 
the vest of the edifice. Simihurly, when a man's idigion 
becomes internal and private, his firat impulse is to nil 
off a section or compartment of the mind to be reserved 
ligoroasly for the sacred pmpose. Bevdation was no 
longer documentaiy but paydiological; neverthdess the 
old ^wM*f n^wi ff and q>edalising instinct hdd its ground; 
a dedicated and ezdusive faculty took the place of a 
dedicated and exdusive record. Nothing can be more 
Gurioos than to find the infallibility once ascribed to the 
record reappearing, with scarcely abated precision and 
certainty, in the Emersonian tenet of the inerranqr and 
finality of the dictates of the '^Beason.*' This ''Reason,'* 
whidi is traceable to Kant, but which other men had 
dicrished and propagated, became the stronghold and 
watditower of the Transcendentalists. 

In 1888 and later, a dub of perhaps a doaen thought* 
fnl persons, men and women» formed the habit of meet* 
intf at eadi other^s houtHis for the informal diiffussi^" of 
such topics aa mysticism, pantheism, personality. No- 
body knew iriio first dubbed them the ''Transcendental 
Club": the culprit observed a prudent anonymity. 
They induded distinguished or eminent names: George 
Rq>ley, F. H. Hedge, Convers IVancis, O. A. Brownson, 
C. A. Bartd, James IVeeman Clarke, 1. S. Dwight, 
W. H. Channing, Elisabeth Peabody, Margaret Fuller, 
Tlieodore Parker, Bronson Alcott, R. W. Emerson. 
Their crwnmon creed induded little dee but concentia- 
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tkm m cadi man of the pierogativiea tanaaiy divided 
between duist and tlie Bible; a joke lAkk costom hlui 
effectually staled dedaied thegr called themadTes tbe 
like-minded because no two of them thooi^t alike. 
Their inf onnality disdained a president; their oiganiaar 
tkm indeed was the filmiest thread on whidi a set of 
meetings could be beaded. The whole movement of 
whidi this dub was a part has a curious, hand-bMnouthf 
drifting inconsecutivenesB. BSVen taking into account 
its two concrete manifestations* the "Dial** and Bnxk 
Farm, its histoiy, whidi has a trick of evading its his- 
torian, seems a patch rather than a str^ on the sober 
surface of New En^bmd life. 

Emerson's participation in this dub as one sedrer 
among a docen others is pleasantly illustrative of a 
temper to whom contact with men was necessary in the 
same degree in which oominixture was impossible. His 
idation to these sdidan and thinkers was that of a 
addier who speaks only brokenly the language of his 
associates in the ranks or the trenches: the barrier to 
companionahleness need not hinder the comradesh^ 
fitmi bemg perfect He was co-woricer with his fellow- 
men in the first of undertaldngi, the bet t erment of hu- 
inanity throu^ the individual, and he had so little of 
those^twin vices, the pride of insulation and the pride of 
leadership, that he assumed i^bufly the posts of comrade 
and subaltern. He had his impediments which were 
likewise his defences; he* carried about with him a mool 
which served both as irksome barrier and useful pro- 
tection. 
' One other feature of the Transcendentd movement 
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must be glanced at in this place. That movement was, 
in essencci a disclosure of possibilities; it showed vistas 
within man. Now the neighborhood of exalted possi- 
bilities, whether industrial or literary or religious, has 
always proved intoxicating to weak minds. Tran- 
scendentalism became for the credulous and the restless 
a spiritual goldfield which transformed New England for 
the time being into an immaterial California or Klon- 
dike, and, in the ideal as in the commercial Eldorado, 
the price, both in time and toil, of the utilisation of 
opportunity was greatiy underestimated. The oppor- 
tunity itself in the New England case was rated too 
high. The ne^dy disclosed possibilities were not them- 
selves new; nothing, in fact, was new but the perception, 
and the efiPect of the perception in advancing the possi- 
bilities was easily overrated by the sanguine enthusiast 
By a curious anomaly, faith in a quasi-miraculous inter- 
vention reappeared in the weaker disciples of a cult 
which had prided itself on the elimination of miracle; 
a slight change of attitude, a variation in method, was to 
effect the transformation of society by a spiritual leger- 
demain. The social direction which these aspirations 
ottsa took was pronu>ted by the interest with which 
New England followed the theories and experiments of 
French socialists, of whom Albert Brisbane, the disciple 
of Fourier, was at this period a prominent spokesman. 
Lowdl's picture of these vagaries at the beginning of 
the essay on Thoreau has undergone and survived the 
ordeal of frequent quotation: — 

"Ecee nune iempus aecepUAUel was shouted on all 
hands with every variety of emphasis, and by voices of 
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evcfy oonoeivable pitch, rq>reae n ting the three wiee 
of men. women, and Lady ICaiy Wortl^ MontagiUL 
• • • Redeuni Salumia regnOf — so far was certain, 
though in what shape, or by what methods, was still a 
matter of ddbate. Every possible form of intdlectual 
and physical dyspqisia brought forth its gospd. Bran 
had its prophets, and the presartorial simplicity of 
Adam its martyrs, tailored impromptu from the tar- 
pot by incensed neighbors, and sent forth to illustrate 
the 'feathered Mercuiy* as defined by Wdster and 
Worcester. Plainness of qpeech was carried to a pitch 
that would have taken away the breath of George Fox; 
and even swearing had its evangdists, who answered 
a simple inquiiy after their health with an daborate 
ingenuity of imprecation that might have been honorably 
mentioned by Bfariborough in general orders. Every* 
body had a mission (with a oqiital M) to attend to 
everybody-dse's business. • • • Not a few impecunious 
lealots abjured the use of money (unless earned by 
other people), professing to live on the internal revenues 
of the q>irit. Some had an assurance of instant mfl« 
knnium so soon as hooks and eyes should be substituted 
for buttons. Conununities were established where 
everything was to be common but common-eense.** 

The light-headedness of a community in maiqr ways 
so cool-headed and so long-headed as New England is 
in itsdf a phenomenon worthy of study- ItcAersadear 
demcMistration of the danger of revoking the outward 
law, the law of custom or social expectation, without 
handing over the policing of the vacated district to the 
charge of an inner magistracy of equal authority and 
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f oioe. Hie Fhilistiiie aenae of the danger of too nuidi 
reUgkm — to Phili$Hne$ — hae its quantum of sagacity. 
It may be doubted, however, whether the diagiwwi» in 
theae morbid caaes should read, rdigioua ezoeaa, or 
idigioua insufficiency. As knowledge is the best eior- 
dsm for the demon of knowingness, so leligbn, as the 
taBamp]» of Emerson deariy proves, is the effective cure 
for religiosity. Emerson, indeed, sitting sane and quiet 
amid the headiness and giddiness which his own and 
kindred ideas had induced in a 8uaoq;>tible community, 
reminds one a little of the picture of Socrates in the 
**Symposium," drinking freely and with perfect im- 
punity of the wine which had reduced his companions 
to imbecility or stupor. 

Emerson kept his head, because esperienoe had disci- 
plined him in the slow growth and high cost of q[>iritual 
amelioration. He was too good ''a man of bunness*' in 
the religious field to be misled by the prismatic dreams 
and Ottering promises of the get-rich-quick syndicates. 
The secret of Emerson was tillage. His gains were the 
fruits of industry and watchfulness, of patience and 
abstinence, of the steady pursuit of a hi^ object dating 
back to his eariiest years and to years long antecedent 
to his birth. He knew the costliness of that ^>parently 
dieap and readily impiovisable commodity, — a state 
of mind. He was so sure of his own ground that he could 
safely dispense even with that attitude of scorn and 
contempt which is one means by which sdf-distrustful 
men entrench themselves against the assaults of the 
enemy. The practice of charity toward mania was a 
virtue to which he was constitutionaUy di^)osed and 
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which the conduct of his vinton maintained in a coone 
of healthy exerdae. Illuitrationa of this polite warinesa 
which took each nuui*8 cenauie, but reserved its judg- 
ment, may be fitly pos4>oned to the periods of the Fruit- 
lands and Brook Farm experiments. Meantime we must 
advert to the biographical aspects of two notable ad- 
dresses, reserving criticism for a later chapter. 

The oration on the "American Scholar'* was ddivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge on 
the 81st of August, 1887. It voiced the new go&pd which 
the public called "Transcendental,** and contained, in 
q)itome, the bulk of Emerson*s philosc^hy. The re- 
ecpfkia of the "intdlechial Dedaration of Independ- 
ence,** as Holmes called it, was cordial. Lowdl hints 
at a slight divergence of opinion in a passage which as 
a whole confirms the impression of enthusiasm. He 
dweDs on the "event without any former paialld in our 
literary annals, a scene to be always treasured in the 
memoiy for its picturesqueness and its inq>iration« 
What crowded and breathless aisles, what windows 
dustering with eager heads, what enthudasm of ap- 
proval, what grim silence of foregone dissent I** 

The growth of Emerson's influence reveals itsdf in 
the sale within a month of five hundred printed copies 
of this oration. One of these found its way to Chdsea 
and didted from Carlyle the words: "God be thanked 
for iti I could have toepi to read that speech.** 

The "Journal** for April 1, 1888, cmtains this inter* 
esting entry: — 

"Cod or cold, windy, dear day. The Divinity School 
youths wish to talk with me concerning Theism. I 
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went rather heavy-hearted, tat I always find that my 
viewB chin or shock people at the first opening. But the 
oonversation went well and I came away cheered. I 
told them that a preacher should be a poet smit with 
love of the harmonies of moral nature; — and yet look at 
the Unitarian Association, and see if its aspect is poetic 
They aD smiled. No. A minister nowadays is plainest 
prose, the prose of prose. He is a warming-pan, a ni^t- 
diair at sick-beds and rheumatic souls." 

The little scene limns itsdf with a distinctness not 
usual in Emersonian anecdote. There is the question 
so justly purposed, yet so unfair, as if the organisations 
of poets should be rhapsodic any more than the organ- 
isations of wine-growers should be bacchanalian. There 
b the pleased smfle so li^tly won and yet, it is to be 
feared, so sanguindy and magnifyin^^y interpreted — 
Emerson mildly beaming at the success of his thouf^t, 
whidi was perhaps after all only the success of his wit- 
ticism. The meeting is thought to be the prdiminaiy to 
the famous Divinity School Address, delivered by Emei^ 
son on Sunday evening, July 15, 1888, at Divinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, by invitation of the graduating dass. 
The occasion was customary and oflkial, yet the stu- 
dents ^>pear to ha ve been the sole authors of a choice for 
irfiidi the authorities were, or daimed to be, req)on- 
sifale. The latter no doubt felt that Emerson's poetic 
bent insured his position among the non-combatants, 
and could not foreshadow *^the sword in myrtles drest*' 
which that mOd adventurer was to bear into the heart 
of their unsuspecting condave. 

The indignation of oflkial Unitarianism at an ad- 
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dress which reduced the divine prerogatiyes of Christ to 
universal human attributes is both explicable and par- 
d(HiabIe« Christianity had freed itsdf with difficulty, 
in parts of Europe, at the epoch of the Bef onnation, 
from the superstitions and corruptions it had admitted 
under the sway of the mediaeval Roman Church. Ithad 
shed these incrustations and infections only to fall under 
the spdl — in New En^and and other communities — 
of the terror and ferocity which the malign genius of 
Calvin had distilled into the most humane of rdigioDs. 
The confutation and partial displacement of Calvinism 
was a service that gave the leaders of Unitarianism a 
daim on the gratitude of mankind, and the Christianity 
which thqr established was probably the most rational 
and benign form assumed by that rel]gi<m since the first 
centuiy of its era. They were justified in the hope of a 
prosperous future. Unitarianism, in New En^and, in 
18S8, had just seen the ezpiraticHi of its first half-cen- 
tmy (dating from the revision of the Sjng*s Ch^)d 
liturgy in 1785), and its establishment at Harvard OA- 
kge could be readied by a retrospect of thirty-three 
years. The domination of the childish superstition of 
Home and of the inhuman theology of Geneva had been 
reckoned by centuries ; a rdativdy rational and humane 
cult might expect much of its hold on mankind. The 
dirillusion, the dismay and trepidaticm, produced by a 
remonstrance like Emerson's (equally exasperating, of 
course, by its vigor and its mildness) was embittered by 
the peculiarities of the occasion. The rebel had invaded 
their own purlieus; he had been cradled in their own 
faith; and had aimed his blow at the most vital and the 
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mort vulnerable part of eveiy denomination, the young 
tecruitt to its ministry. As Dr. Gamett says, ''The 
shepherds of Harvard could hardly be expected to allow 
the wolf to carry o£f the lambs in their very presence, 
even at the invitation of the innocents themselves.'' 
In <Hie req>ect the passage of time has justified thar 
contention. Emerson's object in his ioonodasm was 
avowedly nothing more than a replenished warmth and 
vitality in religious faith; his victory, which was com^ 
plete, has afforded a singulariy dear test of the tSBcMcy 
of hb prescription; and the praise of its success must be 
left to those who find Unitarian or other fervor greater 
in our time than in the days oi Channing. 

Of the fitness of the new ideas for Emerson himsdf , 
there can be no question; the doubt relates only to 
the preparedness of the disciples. Emerson may have 
played the part of the man who puts out a modest wood- 
fire fay throwing upon it too massive a chunk of coal. 

Be this as it may, the Unitarian dergy proceeded to 
show that the fervor of wrath, at all events, was not 
estinct in their denomination. The ''Christian Exam« 
iner," the official organ, dedared the "notions" to be 
utterly distasteful to the instructors of the school and 
to Unitarian ministers generally, by whom they are es- 
teemed to be "ndther good divinity nor good sense." 
Andrews Norton, father of Charies Eliot Norton, the 
head, or at least, the right arm, of Unitarian polemics, 
met the address with an "emphaUc anathema" in the 
"Boston Daily Advertiser." A year later, at the next 
aimual address to the graduating dass, his wrath vented 
iisdf in a retaliatory discourse on the "Latest Form of 
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Infidelity/' Intheddbateaof the^'BostoQAMndatioii** 
men did not hesitate to call Emeraon ''a downri^t 
atheist.'' The estrangement of Eburvard was so com- 
plete that nearly thirty years dapsed before Emerson 
was agun invited to speak within its walls. 

EmerMin's part in the eniwiing controversy has been 
likened by Dr. Holmes to that **6t Patrodus when the 
Greeks and Trojans fought over his body." Mr. Charles 
J. Woodbury (author of an ezodlent book, ^'Talks with 
Emerson")* i^ot to be surpassed even by the unsurjiass- 
able Dr. Holmes in felicity of simile, compares him still 
more pointedly to the storm-centre of a cyclone, main* 
taining an absolute calm in the midst of the turbulence 
that endoses it. If his silence was magnanimous, it was 
also, in effect at least, strategical. If he had replied to 
his adversaries, he would have staked his cause on the 
cogency of his polemic, and conquest of his opponente 
cm thdr own ground was uncertain. But his sflence left 
their argument face to face with his intuitions, which 
were '"as the air, invulnerable" to the Uows from the 
''partisans" of his assailants. There is no answer to 
the apressbn of a profound spiritual convicUon esoept 
the expression of a spiritual omviction still prof ounder, 
and this answer his antagoniste were in no position to 
give. 

The chivalry of Emerson toward his opponents is 
pleasantly reflected in an instance of punctilio reported 
1^ liiss Elizabeth Peabody. Thatlady begged Emerson 
to re-insert in the printed copy of his address a qualify- 
ing and cautionary passage which ;had been omitted 
at the time of delivery. He reflected, and sud, ''No: 
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these gentlemen have oommitted themsdves against 
what I did read; and it would not be courteous or 
f lur to spring upon them this passage now, which would 
convict them of an unwarranted inference/' This is 
fairiy to luxuriate in magnanimity; it is the libertinage 
of generosity: but the anecdote is too instructive to be 
spared. Another curious point reported hf Miss Pea- 
body is Emerson's refusal to print the *'friend of man" 
with a capital P. ''No/' said Emerson, "directly I put 
that large F in th^ will all go to sleep/' TheScrqpture 
injunction was remembered, and the dove was a littie 
serpentine. 

EBs wife confirmed his resolution of silence. A pas* 
sage from the "Journal" deserves citation: — 

"What said my brave Asia concerning the paragraph 
writers, to-day? that 'this whole practice of self-justi- 
fication and recrimination betwixt literaiy men seemed 
eveiy whit as low as the quarrels of the Paddies.' 

"Then said I, 'But ^Hiat will you say, excellent Asia, 
when my smart artide comes out in the paper, in reply 
to Ifr. A. and Dr. B.?' 'Why, then/ answered she, 'I 
shaH fed the first emotion of fear and sorrow on your 
account.' — 'But do you know/ I asked, 'how many 
fine thingi I have thought of to say to these fii^ters? 
Th^ are too good to be lost.' 'Then,' rqoined the 
queen, 'there is some merit in being silent.'" 

If two angels set up housekeeping together, that law 
of polarity, of which Emerson was inordinatdy fond, 
would induce one to adopt the part of paragon and the 
other that of scape-grace. The part which Emerson 
preferred to assume in the conjugal encounter is deariy 
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disdosed m the above nanrative. One is half pleased to 
find him confesring* even in jest, a fdish tor his own 
fdidties. 

The rdations of Emenon and the Revecend Heniy 
Ware, fonnerly his chief at the Second Church, and now 
the foremost professor of' divinity at Cambridge, were 
not so much modified as defined by the delivery of the 
tamoos ''Address." Ware, on the night of ddiveiy, had 
ex p re sse d a general approval which the sober coonsels 
of a meditative night induced him, in a gentle and con- 
siderate letter, to modify or retract. Eknerson replied 
in a letter which all his lovers must cherish and the 
spirit of which must be divined from the sin^e dause 
that space permits us to extract: ''I could not pay the 
nobleness of my friends so mean a compliment as to 
suitress my opposition to their suppo se d views out of 
fear 61 offense.'* On September SS, Ware preadied 
against Emerson's views or the views associated with 
Emerson's name in a sermon entitled ''The Pcnonality 
of God." Some manly and lovable words accompanied 
the copy of this address which he forwarded to Emerson. 
The reply must be quoted in full: — 

GuMuuHDb Odobcr 8^ 1888. 

Mt dbab Sm, — I ought sooner to have acknowl- 
edged your kind letter of last week, and the semnm it 
accompanied. The letter was ri^t manly and noble. 
The sermon, too, I have read with attentkm. If it 
assaib any doctrine of mine, — perhaps I am not so 
quick to see it as writers generally, — certainly 1 
not fed any disposition to depart from my habi 
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oontflntmoit, that yoa shoiild say your thought, whilst 
I say mine. I bdieve I must ieU you what I think <rf my 
new position. It strikes me very oddly that good and 
wise men at Cambridge and Boston should think of 
lairing me into an object of criticism. . I hax0 always 
been — l^om my-^raiyjiu»sacity of metbodicsl wri^ig 
— a.'*Gharteved libertine,** free to woreh^and ireeio.^^ 
. rail, <-— lucky when I oouU make mysdfnmdiistpQd. 
but never esteemud pear enou|^ to the institutions and^ 
mind of society to deserve the notice of the mastsn 6U, 
literature and rdigiqpi. I have appreciated fully the 
advantages of my position, for I wdl know there is no 
scholar less willing or less able than nqrsdf to be a 
polemic I could not give an account of mysdf, if chal« 
lenged. I could not possibly ipve you one of the "aigu- 
ments ** you crudly hint at, on which any doctrine of mine 
stands; for I do not know what arguments are in rrf- 
crence to aqy ezpresnon of a thou^t. I delight in tell- 
ing what I think; but if you ask me how I dare say so^ 
or iriiy it is so, I am the most hdpless of mortal men. 
I do not even see that either of these questicms admits of 
an answer. So that in the present droll posture of my 
affairs, iriien I see mysdf suddenly raised to the impor- 
tance of a heretic, I am very uneaqr when I ad vert to the 
supposed duties of such a personage, who is to make 
good his thesis against aU comers. I certainly shaD do no 
such thing. I shall read what you and other good men 
write, as I have always done, glad when you q>eak my 
thou^ts, and skipping the page that has nothing for 
me. I shall go on just as before, seeing whatever I can, 
and telling iHiat I see; and, I suppose, with the same 
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fortune that has hitherto attended oie, — the jay of 
findiiig that my abler and better biothen, idio wicurk with 
the sympathy 61 sodety, loving and bdoved, do now 
and then unexpectedly confirm my concq>tion8» and 
find my nonsense is only thm own thon^t in motl^t — 
and so I am your aff ecticHiate servant* 

B. W« Eiimaoif. 

Tliis letter is peculiariy interesting in its ready — 
nay its almost boating — avowal 61 the two inteDectual 
sins that have been most stoutly laid to Emerson's ac- 
count — the incapacity for methodical writing, and the 
inability to reason. His meekness on the latter point is 
really Olympian: ''for I do not know what arguments 
are in reference to any eq>res8icm of a thought/* The 
''babe-like Jiq>iter" that Emerson was could not coo 
more innocently after the li^diing of his thunderbdt. 
Our critiquecrf "Nature'' ai)d "The American Scholar** 
in a later diapter will enable the reader to divine the 
extent of our commiseration for this dqdored and 
dreaded incapacity for methodical writing. Emerson's 
testimony on the second p<Hnt, the inability to reason* 
is almost equally authoritaUve. It is curious, though it 
proves nothing, that the clause quoted above in iriudi 
he denies his power to argue is introduced by ft causal 
"for*'; in other words, it states a reason, and an argu* 
ment is nothing more than a reason militant, a reason 
armed to meet and overcome doubt. Furthermore, let 
us note that he has "appreciated fully the advantages 
of [his] position*" He has, indeed; he is not the man to 
spare his onxments one jot or tittle of those f onnidaUe 
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incapacities, Emerson knew or fdt in some obscure 
comer of his consdousness or unconsciousness the su- 
preme artistic finish* the aesthetic and tactical efiFect* 
iveness, of this alleged helplessness which gave to his 
admitted powers so ample a field and so perfect a shel- 
ter. Wi* characteristic humor "^ tli*^ humor of treating 
^tmaifclf Ijio^ It penniless waif or lovable imbecile of the 
Dickensian type — is findy exhibited in the letter, and 
the q[>irit of the whole, after all deductions for strategic 
play and delicate poses, is as courageous and generous 
as the most exigent of his spoiled admirers could de- 
mre. 

A few dtations from the ''Joumab'* wiU darify still 
further Emerson's state of mind: — 

*'I have usually read that a man suffered more from 
one hard word than he enjoyed from ten good ones. My 
own eq>erience does not confirm the saying. The cen- 
sure (I dther know or fanc^y) does not hit me; and the 
praise is very good/' 

The amount of dastidty or versatility in Emerson 
may be rou^y gauged by oonquuing this hospitality 
to praise with the foUowing passage dated twenty-sk 
days later: — 

''I hate to be defended in a newqM^Mr • • • as soon 
as honied words of praise are spoken for me, I fed as one 
that lies unprotected bdore his enemies/' 

It is curious to find the most violent of his reported 
utterances on this subject directed toward lus champions. 

Hie ensuing passage shows that sensitiveness in 
heroism, that temperance in fortitude, which human 
nature craves in its modds: — 
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"It 18 difficult not to be affected by aour faces. • • • 
The state is so new and strange and unpleasing that a 
man will, maugre all his resolutions, lose his sweetness 
and his flesh, he will pine and beV* 

But, in a later entry, the k^ is altogether manly, and 
humility is opposed to scorn: — 

"Let me never fall into the vulgar mistake of dream- 
ing that I am persecuted whenever I am contradicted. 
No man, I think, had ever a greater weD-being with a 
less desert than L I can very wdl afford to be counted 
bad or foolish by a few dosen or a few hundred persons 
-- 1 who see myself greeted by the good eqiectation of 
so many friends far beyond any power of thou^t or 
communication of thought residing in me. Besides, I 
own, I am often inclined to take part with those who 
say I am bad or foolish, for I fear I am both. I believe 
and know there must be a perfect compensation. I 
know too well my own dark spots. Not having mysdf 
attained, not satisfied myself, far from a holy obedi* 
enoe, how can I expect to satisfy others, to command 
their love? A few sour faces, a few biting paragnqphs» 
— is but a chei^ expiation for all these slKNrtoomingi 
of mine.'* 

Heroism is prone to fortify itsdf by two opposite 
expedients, by minimiising its sufferings and so lifting 
itsdf to the plane of the superhuman, or by magnifying 
their extent, and thus putting in a clearer light the 
intrq>idity of its resistance. Emerson recognises that 
the assaults are trying without admitting that they are 
weighty, and wiU not humor his vanity to the extent 
of calling himself either invufaierable or magnanimous. 
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The genuineness of a high attitude has seldom been 
better authenticated. 

It is time to say a word or two of three members of 
the group of friends lAo made up Emerscm's intimate 
circle in the simple but select sode^ of Concord. 

Between 1886 and 1846, Margaret Puller was ''an 
established friend and frequent inmate of our house* 
and was accustomed, during this period, to come, once 
in three or four months, to spend a week or a f <wt- 
night with us/* The remarkable person who impressed 
strong the New England of her time and who had the 
knack of diciting homage from people far abler and 
worthier than herself remains, at our present distance, 
one of the most inscrutable of personalities. Thereisno 
lack of dear-cut, even of poignant and mordant, traits, 
but in the wiUemess of attributes one searches fruit- 
lessly for the evasive diaracter: one chases Maigaret 
thiou^ Margaret in vain. It is not merely that her pub- 
lished writings give slight indications dther of intellectual 
eminence or of that temperamental vigor ^rfiich would 
account for her mastership in conversation, — that they 
suggest, indeed, dther an astonishing good luck with 
her contemporaries or a grave misadventure with pos- 
terity, — but that even the ''Memorabilia'* which the 
piety of her friends has compiled do not ccmvqr the 
impression which thqr obviously wish to convey. Poor 
Emerson conducts his share of the "Memoirs** in a 
ceremonious, laborious fashion, prusing asdduously, 
compunctiously, almost apprehensively, bringing up 
each new CKcdlence for the inspection of the scq>tical 
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leader wHh an aimoug**T1iCTe, win that co ttvii ieey^ 
When he tells us that she wore her friends "like m neck- 
lace of diamondH about her neck»'* that she resembled 
''the queen of some parliament of love»** and that ''per- 
sons were her game,'* his intentions are quite void of 
malevoleDce. He does not withhold the evidence of her 
childish superstitions (she was given to omens and amu- 
lets), of her colossal egotism whidh found in America, 
after painstaking search, no intdlect comparable to her 
own, of her social veracity which skirted the magoift- 
tent and the brutal in the same breath. 

The facts half persuade us to beBeve that Ifiss 
Fuller, in spite ci a coating of masculinity, was at heart 
profoundly feminine, that she was indeterminate, that 
she shared in that recqptiveness and plasticity, that 
dq^eodence on suggestion, which has been attributed, 
more or less plausibly, to women so eminent as George 
Eliot and Geoige Sand. The possessfen of considerable 
ability and of a masterful temper enabled her to screen 
this f ormkssness and instability from the qres of her 
admiiing contenqwraries. Her abilities, her pursuits, 
her ardors, were loose, versatile, and tentative. Hence 
that splendor in co n ver sa tion — that response to the 
mood, the hour — which had too little reality or star 
bility to be capable ci transference to the printed page 
or of rqnoduction in spoken words on the fusuing day. 
She was not a strong soul with speedi as its ^>propriate 
and exclusive vehicle ; she was a formless being to whom 
speech imparted the semblance ot organiiation. 

These criticisms apply chiefl|y to the New En^and 
Margaret, the inodigy and profAetess, the precocious 
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paoqiered on Latin and Greek, the student of art, 
the litenoy critic, the editor of the *'Dtal,*' the leader 
of eialted oonverBationa, and the cultivator of friend- 
ahips on the high level and the grand scale. In Itaty, 
1847-40, she was lucky both in fortune and misfortune. 
She won the love and accepted the hand of Angdo 
Onoii, A plain, affectionate, and faithful young man, in 
idiom these merits lost none of their worth by associa- 
tion with an Italian countship; she bore a diild; she 
aided Italian freedom by faithful and admirable service 
in hoqutals during the si^ge of Rome; and, under the 
humanizing influence of contact with the plainer and 
sterner order of realities, becomes for the first time really 
interesting. She perished with her husband and her 
child off Fire Island Beach, Long Island, in the wreck 
of the Elisabeth, on which the party had taken passage 
for America. 

That Emerson admired and valued Miss Fuller is cer- 
tain, thoui^ as often happens in commerce, the stock 
curiously shrank iriien tested by an inventoiy ; whether 
he ''liked*' her is another question. Mr. Cabotisproba- 
b^ ri|^t in supposing that *'a sli^t shudder qualified 
the pleasure with vdiich he wekx>med her visits to his 
house.'* She tau^t him nothing and the stimulus she 
brou^t was rather galvanic than intellectual. But 
Emerson's gratitude for stimuli included even infiuences 
that were momentarily perturbing or distracting, and 
he was always magnetised by the gift of spontaneous 
and doquent conversation. In animated speech the air 
seemed tremulous with possibilities; a dialogue held 
for him the palpitant interest of a $Sanee. Maigaret 
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Fuller and other such dominating perBonalities affected 
him with a vague but kindling sense of power, like the 
niflh of unseen wings in the air, or the reverberation ot 
the tread of hurrying multitudes in a remote street* 

A person who influenced Emerson far more than the 
spectacular Min Fuller, idiose effect on him was in the 
bold word of the unezaggerating Mi. Cabot "prodi- 
gious,** was A. Bronson Aloott, a native ot Connecticut, 
who in 18S5 first met Emerson and who settled with his 
wife and daughters in Concord in 1840. The pecuUaiity 
of this remarkable personage may be compressed into a 
few words: his mmd became, in a rare and surprising 
degree, the exclusive domicile — one.mii^t almost say 
pmperty — of three or four lof ^ and interior princi- 
ples. To this result his rustic birth, meagre sdiooling^ 
and scant opportunities had doubtless contributed by 
leaving his mind comparatively void 6t secondary ac- 
complishments, ideas, and motives. Aloott was cooped 
op, so to speak, in his very infinitudes. He appears to 
have effected, like Emerson, a f usicm oi Flatonism and 
Christianity, in which the suigleness of the world, the 
omnipotence of spirit, and the ridies and sanctitiea of 
the human soul were the cardinal beliefs. 

The devotion he brought to these ideas was as simple 
and absolute as the principles themselves. He organised 
a school m Bosbm in which the great btdlectual and 
moral verities were to be educed from infant minds by 
skilful interrogatories — an experiment which Boston, 
with the ingenuity of plastic communities in extracting 
a double sensation from the same enterprise, first ac- 
daimed and then anathematised. He bwe the unde- 
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■erved scandal that oyerwhehned his undertakiiig with 
the unalterable sweetness of a dismteiested and benig- 
nantmind. He had the childlike innocence which made ' 
it neoessaiy tea Emeiaon to wain his English aflsoriatfts 
of his complete ontrustworthiness in points 6t fact, and 
the childlike magnanimity which made it quite safe to 
commit the aocusatoiy letter to his own keq>ing. Of 
Fhiitlands, his socialistic community, a word must be 
said later. He certified to the soundness of his fibre 
by the begetting of Louisa Alcott, the sanest of stoiy- 
writers, was the best of fathers and husbands , abstained 
consden t iousjy from flesh, and his i r reve re nce for monqr 
M^lmtw%m^mA in the sacrilege of giving a mendicant a 

twenty-dollar gdd-pieoe for want of a smaller coin. 

Hie service of Alcott to Emerson was great and dis- 
tincL He offered sympathy, he offered comradeship, to 
that part of Emerson's nature which was rarest and 
therefore most solitary. The distinguishing and hence 
the insulative dement in Emerson was the extent to 
vrfiidi hi^^y abstracted principles took limpe in his 
mind as vivid realities and commanded an entire devo- 
tion. In this faculty Aksott shared. Emenon, the master 
of hyperbole (who reconciles this function in some ab- 
struse way with that of hater of the superlative), avails 
himsdf of all his skill in the glorification of his new 
friend. **He has more of the godlike than any man I 
have ever seen." "The most eztraordinaiy man and 
the hii^iest genius of his time. He is a man.** Later on, 
he became aware of his limitations; there are seven 
pages of the "Journal** in whidi the god is taken to 
pieces with amaiing eipertness and candor: but even 
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here disBection takes place, to to 8peak» upon ih$ oBor. 
The phce o( Aloott m his legatd remained unique. 

Aloott is, indeed, a most instructiye figure for the 
critic fA Emerson; he represents the upper Emeiscm cut 
off from the lower, and by ^is limitations and relative 
ineflidencar, he iUustrates, as nothing dse could do, the 
priceless service which this lower Emerson rendered to 
the upper. The Emersonian nature may be figured as 
a sky: its senith is a point, but its plane of intersection 
with the lower earth, its horinm, in other words, is of 
vast extent. Alcott was pure senith, and, like that mark 
in the sky, was perhaps more serviceable as a point of 
reference, as an attestation of completeness, than as an 
object of persistent contemplation. His embosomment 
in principles was a comfort and inspiration to Emerson, 
but Emerson loved the principle in its concreteness, its 
fertility, its frolic as it were, no less than in its chaste 
and austere vigils; on the latter side onlty was Aloott*s 
he^ available. Its value, however, may be dearly in- 
ferred from the following passage in which he anawem 
the objection that Alcott*s thoughts are few: ^'But ^dbat 
were many thoughts, if he had not this distinguishing 
Faith, which is a palpable proclamation out of the deeps 
of nature that God yet is? With many thoughts, and 
without tUs, he would be only one more tJt a countless 
throng of lettered men; but now you cannot qiare the 
fortification that he is.** 

Emerson's descriptions of the same man vaiy so mudi 
that the measurement of a man*s real altitude in his 
mind demands a sort of triangulation, or coordination 
of views from remote standing-pomts. I may add, with 
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a diange of figure, that it is often mteresting to note 
the number of pounds the subject has lost or gained 
between successive weighings. 

From 18i2 to 1846 Nathaniel Hawthorne occupied 
the Old Manse, where Emerson had been a frequent 
vintor, and at one time an inmate, in the days of Ezra 
Ripley, and where the novelist was to write the sketch 
that has made its name proverbial The two men saw 
little of each other: each dwelt in Us own tent, as it 
wer^ and peqied at the other shy^ and curiously now 
and again from the rifts in the closed curtain of the door- 
way. Hawthorne returned to Concord in 185£, but the 
restraint on intimaqr was never broken. Emerson says: 
'*It was eaqr to talk with him, — there were no barriers, 
— onty, he said so little, that I talked too much, and 
stopped only becaus e, as he gave no indications, I 
feared to exceed." He adds (the occasion is the burial 
of Hawthorne) with sincere regret: *'Now it appears 
that I waited too long." 

On a single occasion (September, 184£) they so far 
overcame their mutual diffidence as to undertake a two 
days* walk together to visit the community of Shakers 
near the town of Harvard. The days were beautiful, 
and the si^ts interesting; and it is pleasant to think 
of the two seers and mystics in their leisure^ progress 
among the fringed gentians, the grapevines, and the 
wild apple trees, dropping a few mellow words like long- 
ripened fruits into the autumn stillness from time to 
time, and resting themselves from these portentous 
exertions in sunny and fruitful silences. Emerson seems 
to have felt a real esteem for Hawthorne, apart, of 
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ooiii«e» from the latter*8 iinf oitunate mistake of adopt- 
ing literature as a prof esrion. "I admired the man, wlio 
was simple, amiable, truth-loving, and frank in con- 
venaticm, but I never read Us books with pleasure; 
thqr are too young.*' It is pleasant to find a critic open- 
minded enough to refuse to allow his estimate of a 
reaUly intdUgent man to be biased by sudi juvenilia as 
'*The Scarlet Letter** and ''The House of the Seven 
Gables.** On another occasion in 184C, he is still more 
generous: "Nathaniel Hawthorne's reputaticm as a 
writer is a veiy pleasing fact, because his writing is not 
good for anything, and this is a tribute to the man/* 

The last name to be recorded is perhaps the most 
significant of all. Of French (Isle of Jers^) extraction 
and Massachusetts birth and rearing, Heniy David 
Thoreau dung tenadously to Concord all his life, pluck- 
ing an indiflFerent and casual livelihood from the fields 
and roadsides as land-surveyor. He invented an exod- 
lent pencQ, which he perfected and contemptuously 
threw aside, refusing with churlish magnanimity an at- 
tractive offer to bring his invention to the market' In 
him wood-craft rose to a spedes of wood-magic; ''he 
knew the country like a fox or a bird**; loved rigor in 
dates and measurements; abounded in rustic intuitions 
and clairvoyances; had eyes in his feet, drew birds to 
his shoulder and fishes into his hand, and supfdied new 
species to the rejoicing Agassis. Hie finish of the mere 
organism was superb. There was something of the 

> Both llioffCMi's biognpher Mr. F. B. Sanbom {Tkonam, pafes 
ST-SS) and Dr. B u wuuii, whfle not denyins llie sneodotcb oootast Hs 
riSDificsiios^ oa tbe sveund llwl HiofMV piutind Us fMhcr's ttM* 
la§» ialwnlttcntbrf for ombj jesit aftanriiid. 
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animal in his make-up; but the faahiona of animality 
are various, and Thoreau's fashion was not shaggy or 
stoddsh or bovine, but keen, nimble, and lithe: he 
reminded Mr. F. B. Sanborn of **some retired philo* 
sc^hical woodchuck or magnanimous fox,*' 

He qMnt two years in austere self -support in a hermit* 
age built bgr his own hands on the banks of Walden. 
Two years is a time long enough to refute the chaige of 
dilettantism yet short enough to lend color to the ac- 
cusation of instability; the proposed demombraiian takes 
on the slighter aspect of a/sol. His moral conduct shows 
— particularly, on its noblest side, the unflinching an- 
tagonism to slavery — a combination of freak and great- 
heartedness. His brief imprisonment for refusing to paj 
taxes to a shtveholder's government was genuine, no 
doubt, if someirfiat erratic; but the effect to-day, on 
persons aware of its actual slightness and its wide pub* 
lidty, is sli^tly spectacular. The impresdveness whidi 
this special recaldtranqr failed to achieve was amply 
secured by many other courageous and manly remon« 
strances in behalf of the suffering blacks. 

llioreau, on certain sides, might be compared to 
Hawthorne's DonateUo m *'The Marble Fann," but he 
was a DonateUo iHiose burth had been allotted to a 
conununity of earnest and austere religious feeling and 
whose maturity coincided with the emergence of the 
IVansoendentalists. By all precedents the wood-child 
should have shuddered at the sound of the chuidi« 
bells, but Thoreau touched the crest of paradox in re- 
^landing profoundly, not periiaps to the bells, but to the 
influences they typified If Emerson hardly did justice 
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to his good luck in seeming a faun and a mystic under 
the cover of a sbgie epidermis, the cause may be sought 
in the fact that the invaluable peculiarity of Thoreau*s 
organisation did not shape his philosophy, or even, in 
any strict or entire sense, dominate his authotship. One 
would have prophened of such a man that his culture 
would have been indigenous, lis literature unsophisti- 
cated, and his philosophy original. In the actual out- 
come, his culture was classic and Oriental, his writing 
markedlly literary, and his view of life (wood-craft 
apart) to all q>pearances imitative. 

He had a high literaiy gift, an Eni^ish far less striking 
and rich but far more readable and more of a piece than 
Emerson's, full of nimble turns and darting figures, pos- 
sessed, indeed, of a ^ding suppleness and flowing vi- 
vacity which he mi^t have cau^t f rcmi his Frendi 
ancestors or from the perches in Walden. The bent of 
his mind is clearly expressed in the drcumstanoe that 
his natural history, however cofHous or precise, never 
trammeb his literature, and that, dear and sure as his 
vision and knowledge may be, it is less the profile than 
the savor of nature that his pages vividly reproduce. 
His verse had freedom and sincerity* 

The philosophy which interrupts the idyl with rather 
vexatious frequen<7 is mostly a defence of genuineness: 
yet, oddly enough, it aflfects the reader not as insincere 
but as derivative. Concord noted in Thoreau the intonar 
tkms of Emerson's voice, and Emerson caoi^t the same 
r e v erbe r ation in his mind. This is the reason, no doubt, 
why the superlatives bestowed iqxm Thoreau are no 
more bountiful than those lavished upon persons who 
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liaye far leas the air of haying been planned by ProTi- 
Aeoct to actiialiie a dream of Emenon. It is true that 
llioieau professed indq>endenoe of mankind, and that 
his friend Uames him for paradox and contradiction, 
but both of these habits are, after all, fashions of relat- 
ing one's sdf to the sodely of one's time. The tiuth 
is that his intdlectaal plasticity was attended hf a vein 
of temperamental stubbonmess and wilfulness, and his 
consciousness of debt to Emerson may have shaipened 
his ^ypetite for contradiction. 

Whatever doubts or differences flecked the surface 
of their friendship, its depths were untroubled, and its 
cordiality and fidelity remained unimpaired at the time 
of Thoreau's death in 1862. Emerson had befriended 
Thoreaa in the latter's college days, and, later, on two 
distinct occasions, invited him to share the Emerson 
domicile for years at a time. His presence in the house 
during Emerson's second trip to Eurc^M in 1847-48 was 
a main reassurance to the solicitudes of the travdier. 
His knoiriedge of grafting proved of benefit to a philoso- 
pher's orchard; he had the home^ knacks and skills 
whidi propitiate the least mundane of housewives; and 
the fealty of the children was unshakable from the start 
In the fact that he was loved by diildren and hated by 
mediocrities, he has two lasting titles to the esteem of 
sane men, and the command of rare materials and dis- 
tinguished style should keep his prose at least peren- 
nially notable. 

The briefest account of Emerson's Concord circle 
would be incomplete without some mention of a lady 
for whcHU his feeling was profound and peculiar. Miss 



Elisabeth Hoar, f omierly the betrothed of his brother 
Charles, and inheritor, in a aenae, of the fraternal ri^ta 
of Chailea in his heart. What individualises this woman 
among his friends is not the superiative terms in whidi 
she is leoonmiended — there is hardty any friend whom 
he does not from time to time enwnqp in a tissue of super- 
latives — but the total absence of those retrooessionals 
or palinodes to which, in the privacy of the "Jour- 
nals,** nearly every one except his kith and kin is liable. 
Of her he says in an emphatic phrase where italics lend 
indsiveness to brevity: '*EliMabeih Hoar eofueeraUi.** 
Eia praise is substantiated by the deamess of this 
woman's eyes, as they meet us in the Hartwell crayon 
of the "Journals,** and by the worth and wit of her say- 
nigB as recorded in those volumes. She shared largely 
in that peculiar trait of the Emersonian stock and drde 
which enabled them to say "good things** in the lightest 
and the gravest sense of ihat varying adjective^ and 
which almost justifies the IVench in their double ap- 
plication of the word " esprit ** to the third person of the 
trinity and to the sallies of Voltaire. It is doubtful 
whether, after the death of his brothers, any other friend 
camesodosetohis inteDectualand religious qrmpathies. 
Another person whom Emerson highly valued, or, at 
least, omscientiously esteemed, was Sarah AMen (Brad- 
ford) Rq>ley, wife of Samuel Ripley, Emerson's unde, 
a dergsrman, who moved from Waltham to Concord in 
1846. (Hie reader who has lost his dew in the tan|^ 
of the Emerson rdationahips may be thankful to be 
reminded that Fhebe Emerson, the paternal grand- 
mother of Ralph Waldo, was married, after her first 
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hiulMUid's death, to Dr. Esra Ripky of Concord, and 
that Samuel Upley, a son of this marriage, was there- 
fcNre half-brother to Waldo's father, William Emerson.) 
Ifn. Sarah Ripley was a person the fame of whose 
Greek and science is stiU faintly audible to our inatten- 
tive generation and irtio seems to have extenuated these 
dubious accomplishments by the possession of a hoeai 
wit and a kind heart Moncure D. Conway, whose 
woric, ^'Emerson at Home and Abroad,** is described by 
Mus Elizabeth Peabodyt in a phrase whose succulence 
is ineifaanstible, as ''a beautiful apotheosis,** elapses 
Sarah Riplqr with Emerson's mother and his Aunt Maiy 
in the group of ''Three Fates** idio presided over the 
seer's life. In a chapter entitled "Concordia** he re- 
lates the following: "I had heard at Cambridge a stoiy 
that Audubon called once to consult this lady on the 
lichens of her nei^boriiood, and found her hearing at 
once the lesscm of a Harvard student in differential 
calculus, correcting the translation of another from 
Scfdiocles, at the same time shelling peas, and rocking 
her grandchild's cradle with her foot** Emerson re- 
CMds with interest that she willing carried through 
the leading streets of Boston a broom which the in- 
dmnitable Aunt Maiy, as a touchstone of character, had 
put into her hand — a fact significant to us throu^ its 
evident signifiranre for Emerson. 

In a survey of Emerson*s Concord associations, one 
is struck by the fact that his more intimate or at least 
more sedulous companions. Miss Fuller, Alcott, EUeiy 
Channing, and Thoreau, make up a peculiar group of 
not too sharply defined and by no means wholly amiable 
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or flympathetic penonalities. This fact is aooentaated 
by the ease with which one could select from Emerson's 
remoter ties or less continuous associates a group of 
distinct^ normal, and lovable characters, — ' let us say 
for instancf^ Heniy Ware, W. H. Fumess, James Elliot 
Cabot, and John Sterling. This may be partly explained 
by the further fact that a certain bumptiousness may 
have been needed to overleap even the outer barriers of 
Emerson's constitutional reserve; it may also have de- 
pended in part on the probability that no one of the 
latter group would have carried a broom, or, to make 
the example adequately masculine, have propelled a 
wheelbarrow across Boston Common be t ween Summer 
and Hancock Streets. It seems dear that Emerson, at 
this period of his life, wdcomed in his companionship 
a tartness, a sharp tang or high seasoning, whidi set 
at rest his dread of the conventional. 



ff 



It is now our duty to ssy something of the *'Dial, 
the quarterly magasme (Emerson, in contempt of ety- 
nM^ogy, calls it a quartei^y ''Journal'') which served 
from 1840 to 1844 as the mouthineoe of the Transcen- 
dental impulse. It was edited for two years by Margaret 
Fuller, with the assistance of George Ripley, and, on 
the break-down of her health, was handed over to the 
reluctant but faithful tutelage of Emerson. Each num- 
ber was supposed to comprise one hundred and thirty- 
six octavo pages, prose and verse, divided into rda- 
tiv^ brief artides of whidi the first number contained 
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twenty-«even. Ita price was three doUan a year, its 
•ubecriptioo list numbered two hundred and fifty, and 
ateadUy contracted; and it fled todomly from discour- 
aged publisher to publisher. A duration of four years 
under such handicaps is almost to be described as lon- 
gevity. 

Tbe two great supports of later periodical literature, 
the solid authoritative article on the timely subject and 
the attractive short tale or novd, were either excluded 
from the ''Dial** or found but casual and intermittent 
access to its pages. The magarine, under Emeison's 
direction at least, was benignant, in its preoccupied 
way, toward social progress, but it was a roving, or at 
best a planless and inconsecutive, benignity; it left the 
reformer hungiy and half pleased. The commercial 
value of audi matter was dearly brought out in the 
fact that an article by Theodore Parker on a temperance 
embroilment mM an entire issue, and the blindness or 
indifference of the management to such results is inter- 
estinf^ suggested by the bdated and grudging m>proval 
whidi Emerson, then editor, conceded to the manu- 
scrq»t. It would seem that m the ''Dial'* it was the 
airv mattff that feU flat, and the earthv •"^ massive 
substance that gave buoyancy to the enterprise. 

The prevalent ridicule of Transcendentalism no 
doubt told against the success of the venture. The sui- 
cidal suggestion had been made to call the magarine 
the "IVansoendentalist," but Alcott, tactful for once, 
had interposed with the not infdidtous substitute, the 
''Dial,'* and averted iriiat would have been in effect 
the drowning of the child in the bi^ptisnuJ font. The 
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prospectus by R. W. Emenon was sky-oolored, andt 
even in the attempts to be practical^ the same idealism 
is amusingly peroq>tible. Emenon writes: ''It should 
— should it not? — be a degree nearer to the hodiernal 
facts than wj writings are.** This is really delectable, 
particularly that open-minded ^'Should it not?" The 
style of ''Nature*' and ''The Ovei^^ul*' is to be low- 
ered hy cn$ degree and thus brought within the range of 
the magazine public. A firmer grasp of the practical 
mtuation was clearly neoessaiy at a time when even 
Holmes* afterwards so warm a friend to Emerson, could 
amuse Harvard with mockery of the new sect, and when 
two of its own supporters, J. F. Clarke and C. P. 
Cranch, could beguile their leisure with caricatures of its 
failings. Pecuniary strictures added to the embarrass- 
ment. The contributions were not remunerated and the 
salary of the editor was fixed with parsimony and paid 
with meanness, —^ conditions under which — without 
impugning Miss FuUer*s veracity — the health of most 
magasine editors would be subject to breakdown. Add 
to these causes the two great shrinkages that distract 
an editor's life, the shrinkage in "ability" when it 
hardens into "articles" and the shrinkage in approba- 
tion when congealed into subscriptions, and the hard- 
ships of the "Dial" become only too intelligible. 

The impresrion in our own day is veiy general that 
the journals and magasines are demoralised fay that 
subservience to the public taste ^riiich seems, in prac- 
tice, to go hand-in-hand with the least respec tf ul esti- 
mate of the quality of that taste. A peculiar interest 
is thereby imparted to a question which the "Dial" is 
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peculiariy qualitfed to leaolve: what would be the actiu4 
merit of a periodical in which the pursuit of literaiy 
and ethical aims should be quite unhindered by the wish 
to cajole* to humor, or to propitiate the public? In the 
'^Dial" the purgaiion at all events is complete; the 
meannesses are expelled; it takes, as Mr. Cabot ob- 
serves, the hi^est tone upon all subjects; the work, 
strong or weak, b that of men who sincerely want the 
best, — a want which in itself an excellence. 

Moreover, the ''Dial's*' share in the preservative 
stores and chloiine and rosemary at which people 
lau^ied in the Divinity School Address is noticeable; 
its freshness, even to-dsy, has rather lessened than dis- 
appeared. The psrticular interests of our time do not 
animate its pages; in that case thqr would cease to be 
particular. But the remarkable thing is the ''Dial's'' 
relative independence of the psrticular interests of yes* 
terdiqr. Bevisws of local concerts and exhibitioDS of 
pictures, of books irfiose interest was tenqwraiy, recall 
the passage of time to the present-day reader ; but much 
of the "Dial" is either applicable Unday, or, at least, 
could be readily conceived as becoming mewfy appli- 
cable to-morrow. 

On the question of literaiy merit, it is only just to 
remember that Emerson, on the whole America's best 
man, contributed to the "Dial" three well-known lec- 
tures, "The Thmscendentalist," "Man the Beformer," 
and "The Young American," three brief but distinctive 
esssys, "Gifts," "The Comic," and the second "Art," 
several reviews comprising some of Us wei^tiest judg- 
ments on books, and from fifteen to twenty poems, in- 
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eluding some of the prime "nurslings of immortality," 
''The Snow-Storm/' ''The Problem," and the first 
"Wood-Notes." This magazine, also, introduced Tho* 
reau to his contemporaries. The other writers were of 
an order fit, not to compete, but to consort and to 
coalesce, with these refulgendes. When it is added that 
all the contributors, even Emerson, were novices in 
literature, that they were drawn, mostly or wholly, from 
a narrow section of a small province of a pushing in- 
dustrial commonwealth, the high average merit of 
thought and style in their experiments assunies hdghi^ 
ened and freshened significance. 

The fecundation of religion by thought and literature, 
the quite'new valuation both of intellect and taste which 
results from their engi^ment as aids and servants of 
the spiritual life, is an outstanding peculiarify of the 
group. A high refinement, which is the complement (rf 
this spirituality, becomes inimical to substance in the 
feebler writers, and is more favorable to the delicacy of 
the fluid and sometimes florid prose than to the main- 
tenance of distinct form in the loose-trailing and, so to 
speak, wind-blown verses. We find something a little 
cloistral, a little expectant, a little feminine, or (com- 
bining the two last traits) even a little virginal, in the 
attitude of these firstlings of the nascent spirit. They 
express a hope so new that its confines are still imper- 
ceptible. Except in Emerson, the very piety seems 
largely hope: they give us less the authentic and realized 
vision than the prophetic thrill which traverses the soul 
when the curtains of the innermost sanctities heffn visi- 
bly and uigently to palpitate. It may be remarked in 
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paaring that the dioioe of mibjects for Emeiaon's oontii- 
butioDfl to the '* Pial '' suggests his willmgneas to show to 
the woM in this lelationnot his woridly (the non-ezist* 
ent is hardly subject to exhibition), but his mundane^ side. 
One other fact, at once piquant and important, must 
be q)ecified. Nature satirised the emphasb which this 
band of devotees gave to the isolation of the private 
soul bj imparting to their work a mocking homogeneity. 
These ^xistles of unlikeness preach the gqepd of diver* 
genoe in tones that are almost indistinguishable. Miss 
E. L. Caiy, in her ^'Emerson, Poet and Thinker,'' -^ 
a book whose intelligenoe is unfairly obscured by its 
popularity or rather by its quest for pq[mlarity,— 
points oat *'how dosd^ many of Emerson's sssocistes 
were in qrmpathy with his opinions," and iUustrates 
her pdnt by convincing citations from Hedge and Bip- 
I^. Was Emerson the coinmon guide? A comparison 
of ages and a due estimate of the scantness and newness 
of the Concord seer's publications seem almost to pre- 
dude the hypothesb of disdpleship. Strong doubt ap- 
pears to be thrown upon the supposition that Emerson's 
brain was the qmaal and peculiar retort in whidi Pla- 
tonic, German, French, and Enc^Bsh ideas were fused 
and reciystalliaed into the form with which his genius 
is so constantly associated. It seems probable that the 
causes of this special development were not psrsofiat, 
once the result Bfpean in other men than Emerson 
at nea^ the same time, nor univenal, since England, 
Germany, and France had access to all the ingredients 
and had, abstractly, quite as good a rij^t as ICassa- 
chusetts to the invention of the mixture: rather it was 
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loealf the product of conditions peculiar at that q>och 
to New Enghmd, and definable perh^M as an unrivaled 
parity or equilibrium between three great impulses, the 
crayings tot idigion, thought* and beauty. 

Emerson was not a willing editor. His father had 
been prominent in the conduct of the ''Monthly Ai^ 
thdogy/' a magasine which Hdmes reviews in his life 
of Ralph Waldo in the same spirit of amused and in- 
dulgent curiosity in which Austin Dobson might have 
contemplated a satin sUpper or a peacock fan of the 
seventeenth or eight.eenth century. The son in earlier 
times had entertained with momentary gusto the pro- 
ject of a magazine of which he and his brothers were to 
bear the intellectual expense. But at the date we have 
now reached he had formed that combination of fixity 
and elasticity in his habits which made him uneasy and 
restive under the cramp of a novel obligation. He had 
written in 18S0, ''I will never be editor/' yet, when, in 
1842, Miss Fuller and the ''Dial*' parted, each in need 
of a sick-nurse, Emerson, who hated invalids, became 
dutifully responsible for the care of the latter. He per- 
formed his uncongenial duties with fidelity, and the 
death ci his patient in 1844 was a relief which no doubt 
helped him to face calmly the payment (as it seems) 
of three hundred dollars from his own pocket to meet 
outstanding obligations. 
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The sterling rincerity of the men who supported the 
Dial" was attested by the embarkation of many of 
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thdr number in an undertaking which , like the literaiy 
enterprise, was unfortunate, yet neither unUest nor 
ignoble in ita career or its catastrophe. *'The Brook- 
Farm Association for Industry and Education," as it 
was called, was organised in the double hope of substi- 
tuting mutual hdp for competition and at the same 
time conserving, in its fullness, even m its rigor, the 
liberty of the individual. A farm was purchased at West 
Boiboiy about 1841; a joint-stock company was formed, 
and an annual interest of five per cent was guaranteed on 
ahaies consisting of a hundred dollars each, llesurplus 
profits, after espeuses (including interest) were paid, 
were to be distributed among the individual members in 
amounts proportioned to the work each had performed. 
Badi member chose his own labor, and fixed the hours 
of his own day; manual and brain work were paid for at 
the same rate. House rent, fuel, food, and dothiug were 
guaranteed by the association to every member. An 
excellent scho<d refined and dignified the enterprise. 
Hie varying membership averaged about seventy. A 
rqx^ issued by the directors in 1844 spoke confiden^y 
of the prosperity of the experiment, but an injudicious 
acceptance of certain elements in the Fourierite scheme 
and the burning of the phalanstery in 1847 subjected 
the organisation to a strain which overtaxed its imma- 
ture powers. In the autumn of 1847 it broke up. 

The failure mer^ iUustrated an old rule; moresignif- 
feant was the moral atmoq>here of the place which seems 
to have combined amenity and pungency in felicitous 
proportions. Ifr. Frothingham's epithet is **sunny*'; 
Emerson says that the most fastidious called it the 
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pkflMntest of residenoes. Emerson's utteraaoes on the 
subject are of yaiying tenor and temperature; it is one 
of the many topics in one's traffic with the philosopher 
in which 70a can take your estimate, hot from the oven 
or cold from the refrigerator* at your choice. At one 
pomt^ '* the parching air bums frore," but the ice dis- 
solves in other places, and the tone of his review of 
*'Brook Fann" is benignant though amused and con- 
descending. He calk it, with a good nature that is 
perhaps quite as destructive as malice, **a perpetual 
picnic, a French Revolution in small, an Age of Beason 
in a patty-pan.*' On the subject of the married women's 
objections to the common nursery, he almost chucUes: 
"Eggs might be hatched in ovens, but the hen on her 
own account much preferred the old way. A hen with* 
out her chickens was but half a hen." He ^ypredates 
Mr. Ripley's pregnant anecdote: ''There is your ac- 
oompUshed friend : he would hoe com all Sun- 
day if I would let him, but all Massachusetts could not 
make him do it on Monday." 

Emerson's own relation to the movement is lu^ypily 
described by Dr* Holmes as ''tangential." The qtte»- 
tion of joining the assodatkm had deeplly eiercised both 
his intefligence and ccmscience. What is a philosopher 
to do who is lured and repelled by strong forces at the 
same time, who worships courage but distrusts organisa- 
tion, who loves mankind but who prefers the race cut up 
into diminutive morsels, who favors revdution in his 
own way, but who finds that his soul ripens best in the 
placid wimtedness of his own studyF He writes to Miss 

* See /osmafi, vit 9IS-74. 
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FuDer in 1840: ''What a brave thing Mr. Riplqr has 
done! he itands now at the head of the Church Mili- 
tant.** But he adds in the same paragraph: ''At the 
name of a society all my repulsions play» all my quills 
rise and sharpen,** 

At a later meeting in his own house* the quills were 
still nuMe unmanneity. "Yesterday George and Sophia 
Bipky» Margaret Fuller and Aloott discussed here the 
Social Plans. I wished to be oonvinced, to be thawed, 
to be made nobly mad by the kindlings before my qre 
of a new dawn of human piety. But this scheme was 
arithmetic and comfort: this was a hint borrowed from 
the TVemont House and United States Hotel; a rage in 
our poverty and politics to live rich and gentlemanlike; 
an andior to leeward against a change of weather; a 
prudent forecast on the probable issue of the great 
questions of Pauperism and Poverty. And not cmce 
could I be inilamedj but sat aloof and thou^tkss; my 
VMce f aUeied and f dL It was not the cave of persecu- 
tion which is the palace of spiritual power, but only a 
room in the Astor House hired for the Transcenden- 
talists. I do not wish to remove from my present prison 
to a prison a little larger. I wish to break all prisons.** 

We quote only half the passage: the unquoted half 
corrects in part the impression of a too shrinking fastidi- 
ousness, of an approach to fine-ladyism in the moral 
sphere, wbkHi might be left on some minds by the f ore- 
dted paragraph. Emerson is certainly a little eiigent. 
He eipects people to produce the effect of a Ts Dsiim 
while engaged in the act of ordering their dinner, and 
rather ignores the possibility that a dinner rationally 
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and huinanlly ordered may have its Issae aomew h e f e 
in the hei^tened praise of God. One is content that 
Emerson should go his own waj» but, on a review of 
his various commentaries on Brook Farm, with their 
pointed strictures and their gay condescensions, one 
half wishes for an ampler recognition of those on whom 
the ideal had imposed grave risks and heavy labors. He 
praised Elizabeth Hoar for her discerning implication 
of the fine Napoleonic saying, "Respect the burden,*' 
to Lincoln under the goad of Wendell Phillq)s*s unqMr- 
ing oratoiy. Perhaps a tongue as delicately just and 
gentle as Elisabeth's might have suggested the right of 
Brook Farm to a like measure of chivalrous f wbear* 
ance. 

He decided against Brook Farm ''veiy slowly** and 
almost "with penitence**; of Alcott*s project for a 
community caDed Fruitlands near the town of Harvard, 
which struck him as a futile barter of conunon sense for 
a shabby half-measure of idealism, he made shorter 
work. Indeed, he was so round with Alcott on the sub- 
ject that he was moved to ask that gentleman to pound 
him a little "by way of squaring the account.** The 
two Englishmen, H. C. Wright and Charles Lane, who 
united with Alcott in this ill-judged and iD-fated under* 
taking and whom Emerson had duly but ineffectual^ 
warned of the mild Platonist*s untrustworthiness in 
matters of fact, pleased and teased and tanf^ised him 
and caUed into peculiarly active exercise his unique 
faculty for self -reversal or self-contradiction. Thus, on 
page Ml of the sixth volume of the "Journals,** he 
names ten "supreme people,** who are everlastingly 
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iiieiDcmdi>k ami indispensabk to himt ami m tbifl G^ 
of worUiies a place is aadgiied to Charles Lane. But on 
pages 411-12 of the same volume heis almost beating 
his breast ami chanting **fnea eidpa** for his total want 
of qmpathy for this '* alien,'* this freeadng Charles Lane. 
He can even find room tar oontradictoiy points of view 
within the embrace of a paragraph. Lane is in one 
place ''a pure, superior, mystical, intellectual, and gen- 
tle soul*'; in the same sen t ence he becomes '*a fis^ter 
inthe ring"; and, later on, is a bom warrior and expert 
•worclsman. This is too Emersonian to be quarrelled 
with; one does not chafe at the presence of nutmegs in 
the Sgio^ Islands. If complamt were anywhere valid, 
it would attach itself to the deceptive air of totality 
and finality with which these tentative and temporaiy 
judgments are set forth. Emerson's aflirmations re* 
sembled those Roman camps which mi^t change their 
place from ni|^t to ni{^t, but iidiich gave to each shift- 
ing station in turn the fixed order and defined security 
of a city. 

To return to Fruitlands, the mistaWs and vagaries of 
whidi have been dearly sununaitsed by the editors of 
the ''Journals." ''Hi^ conversation" was too prev- 
alent; the scmI is said to have been poor, and the aid of 
animal manures was consdentiously rejected. The list 
of undean foods, which induded the flesh of beasts 
and all products of slave labor, shows a veiy luxury 
of asceticism, an orgy of rdinquishment. ''Sugar, tea* 
coffee, chocolate, wine, spices, rice, meat, fish, poultry, 
cggi^ milk, butter, cheese, hon^, and even fine flour 
were esduded; also wool and cotton." Grains, vqteta- 
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bles, and local (nut suppfied the meagre taUe. Emenon 
visited them in July, 1848, and feasted (the woftd ia 
hardly too strong) on the nobility and ddicacy of the 
moral atmosphere. But even in the enthusiasm of this 
first impression, his good sense asks shrewdly: What 
about December? lUdwinter was not slow to substanti- 
ate these miagivings; the approach of starvation broke 
up the little community; and an oz-sled brought back 
to Concord the four "little women'' and the ahattsted 
illiuions of the Alcott househdd. 

Emerson's aversion to communities must not be hdd 
to indicate an indifference to the social problems ol 
wUch these organisations were the hasty outcome. He 
felt keenly that the economic needs of man were met by 
processes that had no root in his spiritual nature; he 
wished to simplify life, but he doubted if the road to 
simplification lay in the f omung <rf clumsy and mechani- 
cal aggr^ates. He would have had the philosopher get 
his food from his own land by his own exertion, dispeuh 
ing so f ar as possible with meroenaiy and servile in- 
termediaries. He had even the temerity to propose 
experiments in his own household, a field that often 
daunts innovators who fed quite equal to the recon- 
struction of a state. The fate of one of these attempts 
is recorded in a letter to his brother William: — 

'* You know lidian and I had dreamed that we would 
adopt the oountiy practice of having but one table in 
the house. Well, Lidian went out the other evening and 
had an explanation on the subject with the two girls. 
Louisa accepted the plan with great kindness and readi- 
ness; but Lydia, the cook, firmly refused. A cook was 
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never fit to come to table, etc. The next moining Waldo 
was sent to announoe to Louisa that breakfast was 
TtBdy; but she had eaten already with I^dia, and re* 
fused to leave her alone. With our other project we are 
like to have the same f ortune, as Mn. Alcott is as much 
decided not to come as her husband is ready to come.** 

The spectacle of a project which had interested the 
intdlect and conscience of the foremost man in America 
in process of shipwreck against the inbred and tenacious 
prqudices of a pair of domestics has both its comic and 
its instructive nde. In a difference of opinion with the 
worid at large, Emerson could be calm^ sure of eventual 
nuwteiy; the case was otherwise with cook and Louisa. 
He accepted his defeat meekly, and, it is to be feared* 
with thankfulness. 

The Alcott project was an invitation to that family 
to share in the Emerson house growing out of the 
owner's uneaqr sense that he occupied more room than 
his needs required or his principles approved. Here» 
again, the Emersons profited by that re&ifoicement 
of common sense which years of domestication with a 
viskmary are prone to induce in a dear-sifted woman: 
ICrs. Alcott's refusal was unshakable. 

These attempts, to which failure imparts a mislead* 
ing aspect of childishness, could not be spared from the 
Emersonian record; they are gauges of sincerity. 

The birth of Emerson's first dau|^ter and second 
diild, Ellen, occurred on February 25, 1838. The toU 
lowing is part of the entry in the ''Journals**: — 
• ^Yesterday morning, 24 February at 8 o*ckx:k, a 
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daughter wai bora to me, a soft, quiet, swarthy little 
creature, ^>parenti|7 perfect and healthy. Mj sacred 
childl Blessings on thy head, little winter budi And 
comest thou to tiy thy luck in this world, and know if 
the things of God are things for thee? Well assured, and 
yeiy srft and still, the little maiden ejipicsses great con- 
tentment with all she finds, and her delicate but fixed 
determination to stay where she is, and grow/* 

It is pleasant once more to come upon this shy and 
respectful paternity, the mixture of vision and sturdy 
actuality which the child wears to his thought, and to 
note the tender and timid firmness with which he grasps 
the facts almost as the father might hold the babe 
itself. 

Hie second daughter, Edith, was bora November 88, 
1841. Two months later, on January 88, 1848, the 
'Vournals*' contain this movingly brief entiy: ''Yes- 
terday night, at fifteen minutes after eight, my little 
Waldo ended his life.'* 

So peculiar was the impression made by this boy upon 
the family and their friends and, throu^ their meagre 
ont^vingi, upon the public at laige, that his death even 
now can hardly be read or recorded by distant strangers 
without a sense of heartbreak. One cannot recall an- 
other death at five years of which the mere record has 
induced a sense of bereavement so widespread and so 
acute. Emerson calls him in a single searching epithet 
"thedeep-qredboy,** andagain'^abpyof early wisdom, 
of a grave and even majestic deportment, of a perfect 
gentleness'*; and he writes to Carlyle: ''A promise like 
that Boy*s I shaU never see.** The diild had possessed 
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himself of the hearts of less partial judges; the grave 
Elizabeth Hoar had met him with "plain and wise love/' 
Hioreau had been his pla3rfellow» and the remem- 
brance of his promise shot a troubled ray through the 
torn soul of Margaret Fuller in her stormy exile. 

The boy had been admitted to a large share of his 
father's companionship even in the hours and places 
consecrated to study, and that dainty wooing of his 
children, which went hand-in-hand with the capacity to 
view them at other times from an inter-stellar distance, 
checkered the day with bright episodes. *'I like my 
boy," says Emerson, with the candor with which an 
honest man admits his eccentricities, — "I like my 
boy, with his endless, sweet soliloquies and iterations." 
"I love the dear children and miss their prattle," he 
writes, to his wife from Nantasket Beach, with the same 
air of the startled pqrchologist. He says in another 
letter, with a winning sense of parental responsibility: 
"In the pocket of the coat I will put a pebble from the 
beach for Waldo." He is bewitched by the children's 
grammar (he wished even grammar to be "spontane- 
ous"). In the grave pages of the "Joumab," among 
his weightiest and profoundest meditations, anecdotes 
of the children's words and acts are inserted here and 
there like poppies in the com. 

These records, as they stand in the "Journals," are 
affecting; transferred to other pages, th^ would seem 
puerile. Two or three, however, may be retained with- 
out indecorum by the austere biographer. Waldo's say- 
ing to his father, "I wish you would not dig your leg," 
b almost a classic, and became a proverb or byword 
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in the domestic circle. "When Dr. Jackaon tmoked a 
cigUt Waldo said: *See the cobwebs come oat of the 
gentleman's mouth."* Emerson liked the proof of re- 
finement offered by Waldo at the dreus (to which he 
went under the guidance of the author of "The Over- 
Soul*') when he watched the down: "Papa, the hmoj 
man makes me want to go home." The boy's ddKcacgr 
is perhaps more dedaiyely evinced in the remark: "The 
flowers talk ^en the wind blows over them." Tlief<d- 
hywing entiy may be ezcusab^ transcribed if mfy for 
the whimsicd colkxsation of dates which places it in 
the "Journal" on the day after the famous Divin- 
ity School Address: "Little WaMo dieers the whole 
house by his mooing calls to the cat, to the birds, to the 
flies, — 'Pusfly-cat, come see Waddowl liddle Biidy, 
come see Waddowl FiesI Flesl come see Waddowl'" 

The boy seems to have been neither morbid nor over- 
strung: the parents would appear to have displayed 
a sanity that was commendable in idolaters. Emerson 
speaks of "a perfect health and as lu^qpy a life ... as 
ever chfld enjoyed"; and observes, in another i^aoe^ 
that "the boy had his full swing." His virtue seems to 
have had its sanative limitations. His father mentions; 
"Waldo's diplomacy in giving account of EDen's loud 
cries declares that she put her foot mto his sandhouse 
and got pushed." It is also recorded that at an early 
age he found the hair of his little counn "divine to 
puU." 

The grief of Emerson for the duld's death was un- 
utterable. The letter to Carlyle is a moan. The "Jour- 
nal" record two days after the death presents a picture 
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of ravage and desolation almost more aflFeeting than 
its later embodiment in the heart-pierdng verse of the 
**Tbieoody** Two years afterwards he imtes: "I have 
had no eq)erienoe» no progress, to put me into a better 
intdUgence with nqr calami^ than iriien it was new/* 
On his deathbed, he smiled, and said, *'Oh, that beauti* 
ful boyi" Against this must be set certain curious and 
chilling remarks in the essay on ''Experience," in which 
with express reference to his son's death he hardi^ de- 
daies: "The asiy thing grief has taught me is to know 
how shallow it is.** Later, he aflSrms, with pitiless candor, 
that "this calamity • • • falls off from me and leapei 
no Bear** (the italics are ours). In conunent on these 
assertions which must neither be put aside nor over- 
valued, it may be observed that Emerson's eye is here 
fixed on the soul within the soul, the core of the spiritual 
life; that he had many moods whose fashion it was to 
cut eadi other's acquaintance; that there is a form of 
partial dishonesty which is produced by an excess of do* 
votion to candor; that a parade of hardness may have 
seemed to him a wholesome counterpoise to the fashion- 
able parade of sensibility. That Waldo's death wrought 
no diange in the form of his inner life is probabty quite 
true; his two great psssions, so far as we can judge, 
were his love for Elkn Tucker and his grief for his son; 
neither left any recognisable mark on his jhSouofhj 
or the method of his contemplations. 

If his grief could not unseat his phikMophy, it is 
equally certain that hb philosophy did not displace his 
grief. The problem had its grave moral interest. Be- 
ligkin* under various dispensattons, had acted as a 
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tonic to soffcran, but never as an aiuestlietic. In Emer- 
son rdigion had been raised to an almost unheaidn)! 
power, WooM that power counteract the ordinaiy 
homan feelings in calamity? The answer was a plain 
negative. Emerscm's religion quite fafled to perform the 
oflfee, and thon^ most people wonld like the religion 
and its poasgissor aO the more on acoomit of the f ailure» 
the inqwrtanoe of the fact most not be overiodked. 
Hdjgion confines its protectordiq> to its own estates^ 
that is» to the parts of life idudi it roles; iriien the saint 
become s a father, the f atheriiood does not become a 
sharer in the inviolabilitj of the sdntship. 

The letter to CaHyle whidi announces the death of 
the son opens with the following sentences: — 

"Uy dear niend, — I enclose a biD of exchange for 
f orly-eq^t poonds steriing, payable by Baring Brothers 
and Co. after sixty days fran the 25th of Fdlmiaiy. 

''This sum is part of a payment from little and 
Brown on acooont of sales of your London Frmuh Rm* 
obcfiofi and of CAorfuai.*' 

Business matter of this kind consmnes many para- 
graphs in the earlier letters of Ca^Ie and Emerson; 
indeed, it may be doubted whether dollars and pounds 
stenmg ever before ™"**^ so persistently m the cor- 
respondence of two philosophers. Emerson had pro- 
posed and sup e iini ended the issue of the ''French 
Bevolntion,** the ** Miscellanies** (in four volumes), 
and "Chartism** by willing but cautious and delaying 
American publishen. The "astonishing endosures** 
from the "surprising man** were subjects of wonder, 
even of tears on one occasion, in the little hoosdiold 
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in QMjne Row idtoaa poverty diahonorad En^and. 
Tlicae eiertioDS in behalf of Carlyle^oontiniied for yean 
with the utmoet fidelity, humility, and amenity, are 
pechapa the hi^iest proof offered by Emenon of the 
rarity of hb diaintefeatedneia. Large and immwfiate 
aacrificei half repay ui by the inspiration of their laige- 
neea. half ronaolft ua by the raDidity of their naaaafle: the 
real teat cornea in the performance of aervicea, whidi 
are at once i |«^wH*"|f and diafiontinwHia, in whidi Jh^ 
f ootinga are laigB irfiile the itema are triviaL Emenon, 
a man to iHiom hia time waa hia freehold, patiently aub- 
mtttedforyeantothe invaai<mand overrunningof that 
eatate by petty, uncongenial, mercantile nqp»tiationa 
with their fated •iw>wwMM*itwAnt M aI ddav. diaaoDoint- 

ment, and croaaifNiipoaea. A mere trifle auch aa the 
advance of monqr from hia own pocket ia treated by 
the reader with a nef^Ugence frtiich imjdiea the culmina- 
tion of homage. 

The firat vdume of ** Eaaaya '* waa pubUahed in March, 
IMl, by Jamea Munroe and Company, of Beaton. ▲ 
aecond aeriea followed in 18M. The first vohmie of hia 
poema did not come out till 1M7« 
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THB WEBTBBINQ WHBBL 

In the last part of the year 1846 Emerwrn received 
a letter from an Engtuh aoquaintance, Mr. Alexander 
Irdandf who urged him to come to England and de- 
liver oouiaes of lectures in response to invitations to 
be obtained from various wganisations in the En^ish 
oounties. Mr. Ireland had been Emerson's guide in 
Edinburi^ in 18S8b and united the practical gifts vHbidi 
made him "the king of all friends and helpful agents*' 
with a "sweetness and bonhomie** that convinced Emer- 
son that "a pool of honey** lay "about his heart.** The 
invitation found the lecturer in one of those moods of 
suspense and stagnation incidental to men who dq>end 
on stimuli which they cannot control. Emerson had, 
as he says, "a good deal of domestic immoveableness — 
bdng fastened down hy wife and children, by books and 
studies, by pear trees and apple trees,** but his need, 
in his homely phrase, of "a whip for his top,** seconded 
by importunities from Mr. Ireland and impulsions from 
his wife, proved more than a oounter-wei|^t to hh 
objections. His name was known in lgwgl^ti*< to an 
extent that surprises those who realixe the slowness with 
which it was tra vers i ng America. Applications for Iocs 
tures "flowed in** to the r^oidng Mr. Ireland, and 
Emerson*s time had to be safeguarded by refusals. 
-' ''So,** says Emerson, "I took mj berth in the packet- 
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•hip Washington Irving and sailed from Boston on 
Tuesday* 6th October, 1847/* On the £Sd of October, 
he readied Liverpool, and five days afterwaidt wrote 
to his wife from London. 

''DearLidian: • • • I found at Liverpool after a oouple 
of days a letter which had been onoe there seeking me 
(and onoe returned to Manchester before it reached my 
hands) from Cai^le addressed to 'B. W. B. on the 
instant he lands in Bngland,* oonvqring so hearty a 
welcome and so urgent an invitation to house and hearth 
that I could no more resist than I could gravitation; 
and finding that I should not be wanted for a week in 
the lecture^ooms, I came hither on Monday, and, at 
ten at ni^t, the door was opened to me by Jane Cariyle» 
and the man himsdf was behind her with a lamp in the 
entry. They were very little changed from their old 
sdves of fourteen years ago (in August), when I left 
them at Craigenputtock. 'Well,' said Carlyle, 'here 
we are, shovdled together again.' The floodgates of his 
talk are quiddly opened, and the river is a great and 
constant stream. We had large communication that 
ni^t nntfl near^ one o*dock, and at breakfast neit 
morning it began again. At noon or later, we went to- 
gether, Carlyle and I, to Hyde Park and the palaces 
(about two miles from here), to the National GaUery, 
and to the Strand, — Carlyle melting down all West- 
minster and London into his talk and laughter as he 
walked. ... An immense talker he is, and altogether as 
otraordinaiy in his conversation as in his writing. . . • 
Cai^Ie and his wife live on beautiful terms. Nothing 
can be more wigaging than their ways." 
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One feds that the cheriahed doctrine of the "fatality^ 
of perceptiaDS is somewhat discredited bgr this f elidtous 
mistate. 

Another brief passage on Cariyle must be set down. 
*'His sneers and scoffs are thrown in eveiy direction. 
He breaks eveiy sentence with a so^Bbig ku^ — 
'windbag,' 'monkegr/ 'donkqr/ 'Madder'; and let him 
describe whom he wiD, it is always 'poor feDow/ I said, 
'What a fine fellow are you to bespatter the whole 
world with this oO of vitrioll' 'No man,' he replied* 
'qpealn truth to me.'" 

Emerson's lecture oourses in the provinces, whidi 
occupied the months of November and December, were 
received with a favor which indicates either a rare 
understanding on the part 61 provincial dtisenship in 
England or a faculty — still more rare and stiU less Eng- 
lish — of deriving pleasure from the unintelligible. His 
first course, delivered before the members of the Man* 
diester Athen«um, comprised some of the lectures later 
printed in "Bepresentative Men." The next series, 
given in the lianchester Medianics' Institution, in* 
duded "Eloquence," "DomesUc Life," "Reading," and 
"The Superlative in Manners and literature." In 
December, lectures were read m Derby, SheflMd, No^ 
tingham, Birmingham, Preston, Leicester, Chesterfidd, 
and Worcester, — names blank enough in the distant 
redtal, but each touched, in its own hour, with the glow 
of novdty. The fulness with which the lectures were 
reported m Manchester became an embarrassment to 
Emerson, who was too sensitive or too scrupulous to 
wish to repeat discourses already offered to the public 
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in abridged f onn through the oolumns of the news- 
papers. 

The tone of the newspaper critiques may be inferred 
from citations given in Moncure D. Conway's volume. 
Some extracts revel in those valueless superlatives which 
merely show that a roaming love of hyperbole has found 
a new bivouac, but the praise in others has the partial 
indedsiveness which attests sincerity. The doubter is 
sometimes gradually convinced, and the very indi£fer- 
ence and carelessness of deliveiy which was first cited 
in censure is later converted into a grace. The follow- 
ing sketch of physique, at the end of an effusive para- 
graph, is almost disconcerting in the rudeness of its 
objectivity: **He is a thin, tall man, apparently about 
forty-five, with an oval Yankee countenance, rather sal- 
low and emaciated, and a veiy prominent Wellington 
nose.'* The extracts as a whole confirm the impression 
that Emerson's qualUy was far more apprehensible than 
his intelligence, and that this quality was more iq>pre- 
dable in his person and his voice than in the bulk of his 
published writings. 

On his lecturing trips in America, it was Emerson's 
practice to reject private hospitality, and to seek in- 
dependence, if not comfort, at the hotel. In England, he 
writes to his wife: **I find many kind friends and have 
given up my caprice of not going to private houses, and 
scarcely go to any other. At Nottingham, I was the 
guest, on four nights, of four different friends." He finds 
everywhere ''the same profuse kindness." 

Emerson appears to have been the best, though pos- 
sibly not the most assiduous or the most talkative, of 
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n^t^een. It may be doubted whether an equal 
weahh and vaiiety of material had ever before been 
presented to a corioaity so capacious and« in its own 
fashion, so deq>. The mind of this scholar-niystic had 
matured to a point nhere suggestiveness was universaL 
The items in the ''Journals'' are curiously diverse. In 
Worcester, it is the cathedral that attracts; at Leeds 
and Bradford, it ii the blade sheep; at Halifax, it is car- 
pet mills offering vistas Uke church aisles; at Birming- 
ham it is a milk-cart drawn by two dogi; at Bridling* 
ton (presumably) it is ayoung man with a skm of hard 
scales like an armadillo; in Edinburgh, it is De Quinoqr; 
in London it is a CShartist meeting, or a lecture fay Rich- 
ard Owen with his powerful face and surgical smile, or 
a hon-mol of Sydney Smith's about a giraffe with two 
yards of sore throat; at Qiford it is a manuscript of 
Plato bearing date a J>. 806. No doubt this power to be 
sincerely interested in many things helps to eq>lain the 
surprising facility with which this r e ser ve d American 
with his modest fame made his way into aU circles, in- 
dudiDg the highest social life: good auditors never lack 
op po r tu nities for the diq>lay of their accomplishment. 
There is one passage in a letter to Mrs. EmersoUt 
written at Manchester, which must be quoted both for 
its intrinsic interest and for the substantial ounf ort it 
affords to people who doubt whether Emerson showed 
the normal interest of good men in the physical miseiy 
of strangers: ''My dearest little Edie, to tell you the 
truth, costs me maiqr a peniqr day by day. I cannot go 
up the street but I shaU see some woman in ragi, with a 
little creature just of Edie's siae and age, but in 
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ragged dothes and banfooted, ^Uigfpmg beside her; and 
I look cnrioualjr into hir Edie's face, with some tenor 
lest it should resemUe «m#» and the f aiH>ff Edie wins 
horn me the halfjpence for this near one. Bid Ellen and 
Edie thank God they were bom in New En^and» and 
bid them Mpeak the trath» and do the ti|^t forever and 
ever, and I hope thcgr and theirs will not stand bare- 
footed in the mud on a bridge in the rain to beg of pa^ 
sengers.** Ihat the charitable act is quasl-parcntal, and 
is viewed, in a way, as a payment of accident insnranoe» 
does not prevent the passage from ranking among the 
lovdiest and most endearing of EmerMm's sdf-unfokl* 
ingik 

The references to the diildren in the correspondence 
of these months are warm and tender: they even show 
signs of a pragressing intinuu^, "Love to all the dar* 
Kngs at home* irfiom I dai^ and ni^Uy behold/* 
''Many kisses, many blesnng^ to the little and the 
least*' "AD these toudiing anecdotes and now draw- 
ings and lettenof nqr dariings dully come, and to my 
great joy/' 

He is often tempted "to run ignominiousjy away hom 
Britain and France" to see hii children again. It is a 
point wdl worth noting in these home letten that Em- 
erson, whose ioqpatienoe of any emphasb on the material 
side of hoqiitality is often manifested, is uigent, almost 
pathetic, in his petition to his wife that a young English- 
man who may visit Concord in the winter shaD find a 
fire in his beddiamber, and be served duly with bread 
and wine at 9 or 10 p Ji • 

In Februaiy, 1848, Emerson read lectures ui Glasgow 
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and Edinburgh. In tlie latter town he met De Qumoegr, 
agentky entreating figure, not destined to fulfil his hope 
of seeing something on the scale of York ]djnBter» and 
John Wilson (Christopher North), iR^ose lectures as 
Emerson declares, with his ineffable tranquillity, "have 
really no merit" He was introduced to Francis Jeff rcy, 
triiose inadequacy is politely suggested, and to other 
personages of the day whose names have lost their 
resonance. The air of indulgence toward literaiy men 
in Emerson's letters and jomrnals of the time contrasts 
oddly with the earnest reoeptiveness of his attitude 
toward the men — and the facts — fA science. He had 
left behind the young man fA 1888-M for whom a 
few refulgent literary personalities had constituted the 
worth of Europe. In his present phase literature is 
almost ranked with aristocracy among powers whose 
virtue is chiefly emblematic. At Edinbur;^ he sat to 
David Scott, the painter, "a sincere great man,** whose 
likeness dt Emerson either suffers greatly in the repro- 
duction or requires the trained ^e for its proper valuar 
tion. On his way to London, he spent an hour and a 
half with Wordsworth, whose taUe-talk he diqiarages 
by undertaking to furnish as good himsdf ; on which it 
may be remaiked that the test of inadequacy here of- 
fered is not wholly conclusive; that WordswcNih was 
nearly seventy-eight years old, and that Emerson*s de- 
mand for amusement was in its way as imperative aa 
that of a Parisian beauty. 

He arrived in London on Bfarch 1, and took lodgings 
with his Yi^ff^^ publisher, John Chapman, in a house 
afterwards distinguished by the occupancy of George 
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Eliot Carl|7le» Ridiaid MOnes, and the American 
Ifinister, Mr. Bancroft, were prodigal of introductions, 
and we haye an Kngliahman^a own testimony to the fact 
that Emerson '*took place at once as one of the con- 
spicuous figures of the London season/' London, too 
avid of diversion not to be tolerant of peculiarity — 
even the peculiarity of modesty — opened its jealous 
and eidusive doors to the half-known New Englander 
for vdKim Ca^le was voucher. In such circles Emerson 
could not be f acQe, but he had, we should infer, a cer- 
tain address in the ii|^t use and proper limitation of his 
vay maladjustments, and he seems to have been neither 
unluqypy nor unvalued. Yfith his proneness to exag- 
gerate his disabilities, he had written to his wife from 
ICanchester: ^ You must not friiinlf that anv change has 
come over me^ and that my awkward and porcupine 
manners are ameliorated by English air'*; and he writes 
again from London; ''Pnor, after this ostentation of my 
fashionable arquainf ance, do you believe that nqr rustict- 
ties are smoothed down, and my bad manners mended? 
Not in the smallest degree." 

Emerson* of course, couU not measure the effect of 
his face and voice in making way for him in high-bred 
companies, in filling blanks, and in eicusing shortages. 
Hie sentiment eipicss ed hy the diarist, Crabb Robin- 
son, was probably not ezcepticmal: *'It was with a feel- 
ing of predetermined dislike that I had the curiosity 
to look at Emerson at Lord Northampton's a fortnight 
ago; when, in an instant, aO my dislike vanished. He 
has one of the most interesting countenances I ever be- 
heU — a combination of intelligence and sweetness that 
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quite dinrmed me." When the Baringi gave a dinner 
in Emenon's honor, Carlyle bluntly records that ''no- 
body minded him mudi*'; but Emerson, we may guen, 
did not mind the not being mindedf and the Barings 
could probably distinguish between that assimilatiye — 
shall we say pasturing? — sQence of Emerson and the 
dumbness of discomfort and alienaticm. 

From the excellent letters to his wife whidi brighten 
maoy pages of Mr. Cabot's "Memoir/* we snatch a few 
threads here and there. He found MUnes "made of 
sugar'*; he heard at the Geological Sodely the best de- 
bate he had come upon in England; he was elected to the 
AthensBum Club; he saw Macready as Lear and Mrs. 
Butler (Fanoy Kemble) as Cordelia; he watched the 
handsome and courteous Prince Albert with that pass- 
ing condescension to royalty which is excusable even 
in a sage; he notes, with some particularity, the good 
looks of the women; he found in Lady Morgan "a sort 
of fashionable or London edition of Aunt Maiy"; he 
saw Rothschild "in flesh and blood'*; he was delisted 
with the talk of Sir Charles Fellowes, who brou^t 
home the lydan marbles; he found Froude (at Exeter 
College, Oxford) "a iK>ble youth, to whom my heart 
warms"; he dined with Dickens, at Forster's, and for> 
got himself to the extent of liking the author of the 
"poor Pickwick stuff" very well. With the social — 
or unsocial — Tennyson (a man as to whose writings 
he could not keep his opinion stationary) he was "con- 
tented at once." He noted the "quiet, dugguk sense 
and strength" (the italics are ours), and found him a 
Hawthorne with less shyness and more fluency.* He 
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found in Let|^ Hunt mannen suipaaed dBly by De 
Quinoqr's; in Macaulay a ''wonderful vivacity," mean- 
ing, as it would Beem, vigor or life ; in Geoige Eliot, tlien 
undtrtingUMhed, ''a calm, dear spirit/' 

Hie dynastic changes of 1848 in Fhmoe, wliich had 
thrown London and all Europe into qrmpathetic or ap» 
prehensive pertuibation, did not prevent EmerMm from 
Grossing the Channd or interfere in an appreciable de- 
gree with the serenity of his twenty-five days (Msy 
<HI1) of refieotive observation in that city. On May 
10, within twenty-four houn, he saw the birth and de- 
cease of an attempted revolution* He had praised the 
En^ish all the winter, with compensatoiy disparage- 
ment of Fhmoe, but the French rose fast in his esteem 
during his sojourn in Paris. He liked the oourteqr, the 
trimness or trigness of the veiy gamins, the invitations 
to entertainment whidi made all Paris seem a continu- 
ation of the theatre, the variety of solidtations to the 
eye; in short, he is thankful for Paris (the Paris of 1848) 
as a beneficent anodyne or anesthetic which the diarity 
of destiiqr had provided as a lenitive to possible calami- 
ties. This choice of the BCcnad or Valkyrie as sick* 
nurse is indicative of the feariessness of the patient. 

He was open, however, to an opposite cast of impres- 
sions. At the dubs he found the men **in terrible ear- 
nest" Again he writes :*"I1ie deep sincerity of the qpeak- 
ers, who are agitating sodal, not political, questions, and 
who are studying how to secure a fair share of bread 
to eveiy man, and to get God*s justice done through 
the land, is veiy good to hear." The ** Journals" con- 
tain this shrewd qugram, called forth Iqr the spread of 
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tbought among the democratB: "The most nnportant 
word the Age has given to the vocabolary is 'Bkoae.*** 

On May 18» without reference to Paris, he sets down 
this passage, remarkable for the hanghtiness of its re- 
coil and for the deep beU-stroke whose muffled peal is 
audible in the concluding sentences: — 

'* What can the brave and strong genius of C. himself 
avail? What can his praise, what can his blame, avail 
me, when I know that if I fall or if I rise, there still 
awaits me the inevitable joke? The day's Rnglishman 
must have his joke, as duly as his bread. God grant me 
the noble companions whom I have left at home who 
value merriment less, and virtues and powers more. If 
the English people have owed to their House of Gmi- 
mons this damnable derision, I think th^ have paid an 
over-price for their liberties and enq>ire. But when I 
balance the attractions of good and evil, iriien I con- 
sider what f adlitaes, what talents a little vice would 
furnish, then rise before me not these lau^iers, but the 
dear and comely forms of honour and genius and piety 
hi my distant home, and they toudi me with diaste 
palms moist and cold, and say to me. You are ours.'* 

Our earliest acquisitions are those of whidi the ^>- 
predation is tardiest, and this passage indicates that 
Emerson in mature life came to value more and mora 
those local and ancestral impregnations ndiidi, in the 
first warmth of his revdt from tradition, he had al- 
lowed himsdf unduly to depredate. Boston had tan^t 
him to be cosmopolite; the worid was now converting 
him into a Bostonian. 

Before leaving London^ Emersoo had slowly and un- 
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wiDIiigly btoni^t Umadf to ooDfleot to the deliveiy of 
liz lectures on his return to that city; he had been 
''nuidi picwed, and came at last to have a feeling that 
not to do It was a Idnd of skuUdng.*' Hie oouise was 
gEven in June» 1848, at the Portman Square literaiy 
and Scientific Institution, and comprised the following 
titles; L Powers and Laws of Thou^t; II. Relation of 
Intdlect to Natural Science; m. Tendencies and Duties 
of Men of Thought; IV. Politics and Socialism; V. Po- 
etry and Eloquence; YL Natural Aristocracy, nieap- 
palling dulness of these titles — to say nothing of the 
cogrossment with French affairs — half eicuses the 
failure of London to avail itself larg^ of this oppor- 
tunity, and the promised two huiulred pounds of profit 
to the lecturer shrank to a scant d^ty pounds in the 
sequeL Hie company, however, grew larger each day, 
and was starred with notabilities, titled and literary: the 
Dudiessof Sutherland, the Duka of Argyle, Carole* and 
Barry ComwalL ''Car|yle,too^"ssys Emerson,*' makes 
kmd Scottish-Covenanter gruntings of laudation, or at 
least of consideration when anything strikes him, to the 
edifying of the attentive vidntty." A sin^ eloquent* 
almost a pathetic, adverb assures us that ** Jane Ca^le 
and Mrs. Bancroft honestfy came.*' *'The hi^ price 
of the tidcets,** as Dr. Gamett says, ''caused Emerson 
to be taxed with forsaking the middle class**; and he 
deared himsdf of tuft-hunting or pound-hunting by 
delivering three "expiatory** lectures, at democratic 
prices, in Exeter HalL Hie Duchess of Sutheriand and 
other titled persons invited him to their houses, and 
showed a good sense and good nature idiidi made 
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ootonets forgivable. Their rdation to Emenon jn^ 
aenied the rare case of an aristocnu^ valued by a man 
of thought for intrinsie merit. 

What effect has the season of familiar intercourse pro* 
duced upon that peculiar Carlyle-Emerson relation, in 
which distance had powerfully aided two men to keq> 
near to each other? To speak first of Jane Carlyle, idiose 
''honest*' comings to Portman Square were so affeo* 
tionatdy chronicled. She had learned in less than three 
months to speak slightingly of Emerson, — an art in 
which her progress was proverbially nqpid; she had found 
out that Emerson had no ideas (except mad ones) that 
he had not got out of Carlyle. She appears to have had 
some diflScully in forgiving an inadvertence of destiny 
which had involved an uneq>ected half-hour's tAte-4- 
tftte with her American friend. Carlyle, too, has his dis- 
enchanting candors. ''We had immense talking with 
him here, but found he did not give us much to diew the 
cud upon — found, in fact, that he came with the rake 
rather than the shovel. He is a pure high-minded man, 
but I think his talent is not quite so hi^ as I had anti- 
cipated." A little later comes the following commen- 
tary: "very exoiie: of smaller dimensions, too, and dif- 
fered much from me as a gymnosophist sitting idle on a 
flowery bank may do from a wearied woriker and wrestler 
pasring that way with many of his bones broken. Good 
of him I could get none, exoq>t from his friendly looks 
and elevated exotic polite ways, and he would not let 
me sit silent for a minute. Solitary, on that nde, too, 
then? Be it so, if 80 it must be. But we will tiy a little 
farther.** After parting, he rdaxes his rigor a little. He 
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even makes tlie prinody oonceagion of ^some indis- 
putable natural faculty/* which the American reader, 
^ad by this time to see his countryman acquitted of 
imbecility, aceq>t8 in humUe thankfulness. But the 
eariier valuation is not rescinded. 

These aie chilling and disquieting records, but it 
would be neither generous nor wise to exaggerate their 
significance. The temperature at 5 Chqrne Bow was 
noted for extremes. Almost everybody and everything 
that had committed the imprudence of being bom in 
the same era with the Cariyles had its turn of dq>recia- 
tion in that unsparing domicile, but the love and rfr> 
qpect which could not inhibit these strictures had the 
strength sometimes to outlive them. Carlyle's letters 
to Emerson after the Eni^ish visit show no abatement 
of sincerity and, if anything, an increase of regard; in- 
deed, from this time forward, the overtures and ur^ 
gendes come main^ from Chelsea, and encounter, on 
Emerson's side, an evident slackening, not in cordiality, 
but in q>istolaiy ceaL 

To Emerson, as we have already hinted, Ca^le had 
now almost laid aside the pnqphet and taken on the 
aq)ect of a Niagara or Vesuvius, a great reservoir of tur- 
bulent primitive force. Emerson liked power oaiy less 
than insist, and the early affection he had formed for 
Carlyle survived the extinction of part at least of the 
grounds for its existence. He did not lose his intrq>idity 
in the neighborhood of the Titan, rebuked him for en- 
couraging too abject a disdpleship in a clever young 
Eipinasse, and even aroused the lion in his friend by a 
hint of dissent on the sensitive topic of CromweU. Thdr 
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relatioii wis well simmiamed hy Cntyk in • letter 
written in 1850: **Thoi]|^ I fee wdl enough what s great 
deep deft dividea na, in our waya of practically looking 
at thia world» — I aee alao (aa probably you do your- 
aelf ) where the rock-atrata, milea deq>» unite again: and 
the two aoula are at one/' 

Emeiacm aailed from liveipool on July Itf, and reached 
America before the end of the month; he found the road 
from Liverpool to New Y<^ *'long, crooked^ rou^ 
rainy, and wmdfJ* The ten montha had been packed 
with partiookxred life» with burinese, obaervatkmt and 
aodal interoouiae; they had been anima*fd periiapa 
rather than lu4>py; he had aighed for his children, he had 
chafed at hia work, he had felt no doubt the intensified 
adBtude of the reduae in grand asaembliea* But the rare 
opportunitiea for obaenration, the rare provocationa to 
thouf^t, had been grasped with an incomparable avidity. 
The harvest waa garnered in '"En^ish Traita." 

The laat decadea of Emef8on*a life were punctuated fay 
the appearance of rather abort volumes at long inter* 
vala: ''Bq>reaentative Men,'' 1850; "Eni^ Traita, 
1856; ''Conduct of Life," 1800; ''Sodety and Sditude, 
1870; ''Letters and Social Aims," 1875. A later duster 
win deal critically with these volumea. 

Brief mention must be made of the "Maasachusetts 
Quarteriy Review," a periodical of high aims, insufficient 
basis, and brief life, to which Emerson contributed a 
prospectus and on whoae covera lus name waa permitted 
to stand for a short time in the excellent company of 
Theod<»e Parker and J. E. Cabot Even theae atrictly 
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nammal iervioea were ooncliided after the fourth num- 
ber.and the editorship was reUnqimhed, in f orm» as well 
as f act» to Theodore Parker. 

In the decade horn 1860 to 1800» which saw the pre- 
paring and publishing of the works reviewed in the last 
chapter, Emerson passed from his f (Miy-seventh to his 
fifty-seventh year. Of the three children, Ellen in the 
same period, grew fnmi eleven to twenty-one years, 
Edith from nine to nineteen, Edward, the youngest 
diild and now the onty son, from ox to sixteen, facts 
better worth specifying than many matters iHiose dig- 
nity would be less subject to caviL The quiet of his Con- 
ooid home was broken only by lecture trips of enlarging 
drcuit, of increased effort and hardship, but of compen- 
sating variety and instnictiveness, carried out with a 
diaractecistic mixture of fortitude and impatience. The 
obligation to lecture was perempt<»y, as he was cramped 
in monqr matters hy an unfortunate investment in 
Vermont railroad stock irfiich afforded no dividends. 
The bam door is neatfy shut in the following caustic 
sentence: '*I took sudi pains not to keep my monqr in 
the hottse» but to put it out of the reach of bui|^ars by 
buying stock, and had no guess that I was putting it into 
the hands of these veqr buri^ars now grown wiser and 
standing dressed as BaQway Directors.'* 

Emerson's mother, who had long lived in his house, 
the object of that tender fealty iHiich was his fashion of 
domestic love, died peacefully in 185S. 

The q)edflc pomt of interest in this period, however, 
is the maturing of his hostility to slavery, a phase of his 
career for whidi his bvers are perennialfy grateful. Not 
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his life predNly, bat the effect ol his life, Is completed 
fay this devdopment. To make the lef utati<m of the 
charge of lotos-eatiiig or dilettantism condusive, to 
crown and solidify the demonstration of his manhood, it 
was neoessaiy that on the great moral stnig^ which 
rant America in his lifetime, the stand of her ndUest son 
duNild be decisive and emphatic. Less than this might 
have doubtfully sufltoed for sedulous students and un- 
questioning adnurers, but not for the satisfaction of an 
exigent and suspicious worid. As the case now stands, 
we are not constrained to accept a mere paper currencar 
on the assurance of its convertibilily into gold at some 
nnspedfied time and place: we ara paid in actual bri|^t 
doubloons and louis d*or that ring cheerily upon the 
counter. 

The situation is the more interesting that Emerson's 
deterrents from activity were almost as powerful as his 
incentives, and that a modest change in the course of 
American history mi^t have confirmed him in the rd- 
ativ^ pasnve attitude he had maintained from 18t5 
to 1850. It is with a certain dramatic tension that we 
watdi the gradual drifting of the boat from the languor 
of the side channd into the speed and vehemence of the 
middle current. 

Emerson's power of indignation at a public wrong had 
been put bqrond question in 1888 by the private letter 
he addressed to Martin Van Buren, then President of the 
United States, in protest against the eipulrion of the 
Cherokees f rmn their lands under the alleged warrant 
of a fraudulent treaty. This letter is periiaps the most 
remarkable illustration of the wrath of the me^ of the 
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imperioiiiiieBs of the hiiiiible» to be found in the annab 
of politics or of literature. Careful in the main of out- 
ward forms, it abandons itself in essentiab to the stress 
of a passion and a daring of which, in a quiet niystic like 
Emerson, the fact alone could have revealed the possi- 
Ulitgr. There are sentences like levin-bolts that kindle 
where they smile. ''The soul of man, the justice, the 
mercy that is the heart's heart in aD men, from Maine to 
Texas, does rf^^^i^ this business." "How could we caU 
Am coDMfincy that sh<wiH crash these poor Tn^i^ii^ qpf 
government, or the land that was cursed by their parting 
and dying imprecations our countiy, any moreP You, 
sir, wiD bring down that renowned chair in whidi you 
sit into infamy if your seal is set to this instrument of 
perfidy: and the name of this nation, hitherto the sweet 
omen of religion and liberty, will stink to the world.** 

The crash of these words, the peals from this hidden 
Sinai, are as heart^iing and vivifying as th^ are f ot^ 
midable. It will be noted that the tenor and pity cen- 
tre about the United States rather than the wronged 
Cherokees. In Emerson's view, there was a victim in 
eveqr act of crime, but he assigned that pott to the 
criminal, not the suilerer. 

Emerson, in his brief pastorate in I880-SI, twice 
permitted abolitionists to lecture or preach in the Sec- 
ond Church. In I8S7, he delivered, by request, in the 
Second Chuidi at Concord, an anti-slaveiy lecture of an 
irritating mildness. He disliked the negro; he disliked 
the abolitionist; and, bet wee n these two dislikfis, his 
nftgMJjiffnn^fMMi of the nlantcr. t^A^u rh sincere, lost imi^^ 
of its indsivcness. He suspected that slaveiy was 
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qrmptomaticy and that abolition was a treatment (rf the 
qrmptoms. He thought that the essence <rf slaveiy was 
reproduced wherever one man — an abolitionist very 
possibly — utilised the hard labor of another to secure 
leisure or luxury to himself. In 1840, he had urged his 
fellow-curators 6i the Concord Lyceum to invite Wen- 
deD Phillips to address the dtisens on slaveiy • In the 
same year, he served on the committee whidi ex- 
pressed the opinion <rf Massachusetts on the expul- 
aifm of Samuel Hoar from South Carolina in rather 
mildly disapproving resolutions. He roused himsdf 
with some difficulty to a tepid sense of the undesira- 
bilily <rf the annexation <rf Texas, the fate (rf Texas in- 
teresting him far less than the stand of Massachusetts* 
It was sometimes the mere cast of a die whether 
Emerson was to view such events with the dispassion- 
ate remoteness ct the annalist and sociologist, view 
them as effects of historic necessity and as sources of 
undesigned benefits, or whether he should judge them 
by the motives of their perpetrators. In fact, he is al- 
most capable of improving the act and censuring the 
p er for mer in the same breath.^ 

On August 1, 1844, he had delivered in Concord a long 
address on the subject of the recoitty accomplished 
emancipation of the n^roes in the British West Indies. 
The address, reprinted in the **MGucellanies,'* is admir- 
able: rich in extended but always interesting narrative; 
revelling as might be foreseen in the opportunities tor 
vivid omcreteness with which the subject teemed; full 
of pity but qrmpathizing with the negro's joy almost 

> See Cebol, n, 970-77. 
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more than with his pain; of a hom^ simplicity, a fire- 
aide tenderness, in parts; in parts, likewise, of adarion- 
like resonance, if a darion were adequate to suggest the 
brooding; thunderous undertones of the more exalted 
passages. But the point of immfdiata interest for us, 
the point idiich explains largely Emerson's previous 
backwardness cht hesitating forwardness in the move* 
ment, is the immmse encouragement he derives from 
the evidences of sdf-he^ of indq>endent worth, siq>* 
plied by ToussaintL*Ouverture and other negroes. Em- 
erson could tolerate slaveiy (in distant States) as long 
as slaveiy was the measure and definition of the negro's 
capacity , but any proof <rf the scantness of that measure, 
of the inaccuracy of that definition, was a sununona to 
the forefront of the battle. 

Emerson had po ssessed even in youth a qMuingfy 
exercised but authentic faculty for light, flicking, sweep- 
ing contempt, but the dtepet and ampler note of pas- 
sionate scorn iHiich invades his pages at this period ii a 
trait hardly revealed before the i^owing letter <m the 
Cherokees. In 1840, he writes in the "Journals": — 

"If I were a member of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, I should propose to exempt all colored dtiaens 
from taTation because of the inability of the Govern- 
ment to protect them fay pasqwrt out of its territory. 
It does not give the value for iHiidi thqr pay the tax. 

"Also I should recommend that the executive wear 
no sword, and the oflfee of general be abolished and the 
whole militia disbanded; for if these persons do not 
know that they pretend to be and to do somewhat whidi 
they are not and do not, Hoar of Concord^ Walker of 
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the branded hand* Tomy the martyr, know that the 
aword of Maaaachuaetts la a awoid of lath or a turkey 
feather." 

On reflection, one is^not at all aurpriaed that a cer- 
tain Archbiahop Laud hadaome trouble with the nian*a 
anceatora* 

There are aharp worda for South Carolina at thia 
time, but on the whole Emeraon'a lenity toward the 
planter la conapicuoua and oonaiatent. Hia feeling for the 
Southerner, which dated back to hia Harvard daya, waa 
a mixture, perhapa, of the eateem which he fdt in 1848 
for the Engliah nobility in ita anoeatral aeata with the 
equally authentic rdiah awakened in him by the Call* 
f omian rou{^ and dare-devil ci the aame tpoA. The 
two charactera were not ao far ^Nut in Emeraon*a view* 
the gentleman holding to the bully the aame relation 
that the atamped and minted coin, adapted to dvil uaea, 
holda to the raw nugget. It ia far from aurpriaing, there- 
fore, that the act which kindled hia unappeaaable wrath 
ahould have emanati^ not directly from the plantera 
themaelvea but from the Government at Waahington 
aupported by Daniel Webater. Why waa the Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850 ao deteatable to a mind which had 
kq>t ita equanimity in the preaence <rf the fact ct alaveiy 
and ci the invaaion ol Mexico? Becanae it obliged the 
Northern man to catch alavea, becauae it waa an inter- 
ference from without with Emeraon*a ri|^t» with any 
man*8 right, to obqr hia own conacience. It attacked the 
juriadiction of the moral aentimenL It ia doubtful if 
the ahrewdeat of Emeraon'a friends could have foreaeen 
the cneigy of the reaction which thia meaaure waa to 
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annue in that tereQe and phOoaophic temper, ''lliereis 
infamy in the air. I have a new experience. Iwakeinthe 
morning with a painful aenaation, which I cany about 
all day. and which, when traced home, is the odious 
remembrance of that ignominy which has fallen on 
Massachusetts, which robs the landscape of beauty, and 
takes the sunshine out of every hour.'* He goes on in 
the same address (delivered at Concord on Blay 8, 
1851) to define the Act of Congress of September 18, 
1850, as *'a law which eveiy one of you will break on the 
earliest occasion, — a law which no man can obqr or 
abet the obqring without loss of respect and forfeiture 
of the name of a gentleman.'* 

This is fiery language for a reader of Pbtinus. The 
Musketaquid is a peaceful stream, but it had its hour 
idien its banks echoed to the crack of musketiy. Bit- 
ter, even tragic, as the tone of the orator is, it is yet full 
of that sombre exhilaration which attends the muster- 
ing of great, half-unsuspected forces, in reqwnse to the 
bu^feKsall of some inq)erative occasion. Emerson is 
oppressed, no doubt, but something in him has been set 
free whidi owed to this crisb the possibility of freedom, 
and the emancipation tingles through all his veins like 
joy. He ''frees his mind" no less surely in the loftier 
than in the vulgar ff ffn s ft . 

The slightness of government in Emerson's qres, or, 
rather, his view that its sole hold on req)ectability Uy m 
its adhesion to virtue, is brought out by the entire ab- 
sence of reluctance and of compunction in the counsels 
of disobedience which he sets forth. Away with hesita- 
tion, with squeamishness, with apology; disobedience 
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if BO painful neaemty, no excusable lioenae; it is duty, 
privilege, honor. Neither 1776 nor 1780 sliall stay for a 
moment the visitation of justice on 1850. Here is a 
square issue for once between the state and the personal 
consdenoe, and the state is sent about its business like 
a footman who has been saucgr to his master. In all of 
which the soul of the reader irrepressibly erults. 

A personal disiUusion added its bitterness to the dif- 
ficulty of the crisis. For many years, since bqyhood, 
indeed, Daniel Webster had been to Emerson a wonder, 
an inspiration, alid — to re-apply a phrase of lus own 
^- a ''delicious torment." The greatness of that man's 
constitution — the whole virtue of Webster may be 
designated in a double sense as emuUtuiumal — and the 
mediocrity of his aims, and even, by severe tests, of his 
inteDect, gave stringent ezerdse to the mind of an 
admirer in whom strong loyalty and fatally dear per- 
ceptions contended with each other for predominance. 
Rom time to time he had f dt constrained to re-tiy the 
case of Webster in his own mind, and the idolater in him 
had been heavily taxed to rescue his saint from the 
iconodasL Webster himself is too often on the side of 
the assailants, but up to the fatal year 1850 Emerson 
had known how to subdue, if not to silence, his misgiv- 
ings; in 184S, when Webster was a guest at his house in 
Concord, his portrait is sketched with a tenderness that 
borders on Bolidtude. Having proved almost too labori- 
ously that Webster is ''a very true and admirable man,*' 
he murmurs, under his breath as it were, ''I only wish 
he would never trudde.*' 

No doubt this arrested or adjourned censure added 
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its quantum to the qpleadors of that powerful invective 
with which he turned upon Webster after the recreancy 
of March, 1850. His description in 1848 of Webster's 
wrath might be transferred ahnost literally to his own: 
''His q[>Iendid wrath, when his ^es became fires, is as 
good to see, so intellectual itis,and the wrath of the tact 
and cause he espouses.** The situation was curious. Hie 
prostration of Webster became the occasion for the tow- 
ering of the modest Emerson bto hitherto undivined 
proportions. The remark, of course, applies only to his 
public capadties. Of Emerson, as of the di£Peient and 
inferior Swinburne, it may be aflbmed that scorn and 
anger were needed to quicken their blood to that energy 
of flow which made them really sympathetic to average 
human nature. 

Emerson's remedy for the general situation was the 
purchase of the slaves from their masters, at a cost, 
possibly, of two thousand million dollars. Theprq;K)sal 
as viewed by posterity has a sufficiently practical look, 
smce it is clearly thriftier to pay once in gold than to 
pay twice, in gold and in blood. The difficulty in such 
a proposition lay, no doubt, in the fact that the will to 
buy and the will to sell were neither of them f orthcom- 
ingeicept in the train of an emotional and moral ten- 
sion which would have made a mercantOe settlement 
impracticable. 

The q)eedi was repeated in several towns in support 
of Dr. Palfrey's candidacy for Congress, and at Cam- 
bridge the outbreak of *' hisses, shouts, and cat-calls" 
interrupted, and finally stopped, the ddiveiy. Fh>fessor 
James B. Thayer, b a note to Ifr. Cabot, writes: **There 
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never was a finer spectade of dignity and oompoaare 
than he presented. He stood with perfect qnietnefls un- 
til the hubbub waa over^ and then went on with the nest 
word. Itwasasifnothinghadhi^pened.. .and I cannot 
describe with what added weight the next words fell.** 
Atalater date, in Tremont Temple in 1861, he was again 
aileneed by the mob, on which occasion he records in the 
''Journals** the following electrical sentence: *'If I were 
dumb, yet I would have gone and mowed and muttered 
or made signs.** 

Emerson had already hailed in John Brown the rise 
of a personage in whom the half-famished instinct of 
hero-worship, that persisted in his constitution, oouM 
find aliment if not repletion. John Brown afforded him 
not on^ the grateful spectacle of human nature dispens- 
ing with government and aiding itself, but that for 
which the scholar-mystic had vainly hungered all his 
days, the application of primitive power to disinterested 
ends. When Brown lay in prison after the collapse of 
the Virginia project, Emerson uttered these words (re- 
moved ten years later from the printed address): "That 
new saint, than whom none purer or more brave waa 
ever led by love of men into conflict and death — the 
new saint — awaiting his mar^rrdom, and who, if he 
ahaD suffer, will make the gallows glorious like the 
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. He welcomed the outbreak of war in 1861 with an 
enthuriasm wiiich recalls the conduct of his grandfather, 
WiUiam Emerson, on the morning of the lOlh ct April» 
177f. ''Now we have a country again.** '^Dedaied 
war is vastly safer than war undedsfed.*' It is a fact 
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wortli ooondering tluit f^^^ Actiud dkmiioo of th6 dcftdly 
agencies did not modify but rather heightened his relish 
of theproq>ecL In theChariestown Navy Yard, whither 
he had asked a friend to take him. ''Sometimes.'' he 
said, ''gunpowder smeUs good/' Neither Bull Bun nor 
Get^rsburg disturbed the constancy of this mood. It 
is interesting to note that the comments on war wbkh 
diecker the "Journals" of the next quadrennium are 
commonly favorable, even where the justice of the 
cause b not in question; and it is doubtful if its horrors 
toudied or interested him except as they offered a badc- 
ground to heroism. There is tremor rather of exultation 
than of grief in the words in whidi he describes the 
dqMuture of the volunteers from Concord. The noble 
record of these Concord soldiers, for whose monument 
he gave the dedication address in 1867, touched him, to 
all i4>pearance, very much as it stirred the heart of every 
generous son of Massachusetts. If there were a differ- 
ence, it was ex pr es si ble in the phrase that Emerson was 
tender to the brave. The romantic impulse which had 
formed his love of Scott and fed his lo ve of Shakeq>eare, 
and idtich, suppressed in other forms, found its main 
outlet in imagery, no doubt even in this mature age 
irradiated war with a courtly glamour. 

Meanwhile, the student and thinker in him was glad 
to have this baleful star brought within the range of 
his all-probing tdescope. The prevalence of i^proval 
even in lus passionless and deliberative hours is suffi- 
dentfy remarkable. The war is a "great teacher,** a 
"great reconciler,'* a "searcher of character," a "test of 
men"; it diffuses hardihood, it reverts to roots and foun* 
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dationsy it eidncles other evfls, it promotes organise 
tkm, it tmlocks munificenoe, it revives patriotism. He 
hmnors liis good neighbors now and then bj admitting 
cursorily that the war is ^dreadful/* but it is evident 
that the aroma of gunpowder is stiD titiDative. Presi- 
dent Iiineoln^s oonquest of his respect was gradual but 
sure, and his last doubts were dispdled by the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation* In January, 186t, he, had gone 
to Washington to ddiver an argument for emanctpaticMi 
before the Smithsonian Institution, and saw lAicoln, 
Seward, Chase, and other men of mark. The pindied, 
watchful, harassed temper of Washington, the half- 
shabby, half-forlorn aspect of men and things, b deaily 
imaged in the *' Journal'* of this visit, iriierein facts are 
set down with a vivid plainness whidi attests the use- 
lessness of rhetoric **The IVesident impressed me more 
favorably than I had hoped*'; in these days, when it 
was a question of Lincoln, New Englanders were dearly 
thankful for small mercies. There is some doubt as to 
nhether the President attended the lecture at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, as asserted by Moncure D. Conway 
in his biography of Emerson. 

In Boston, in September, 1869, Emerson ddivered an 
address on the "Emancipation Prodamation," iriiich 
ranks high among his patriotic discourses. The throb 
in this speedi is continuous and noble; its movement 
is singularly untrammelled; inqpulse, rejoidng, seem to 
be always pouring fresh energies into the restrained 
style. The vibrating phrase, '*Do not let the dying die," 
of which the context alone can attest the magnificence, 
Verifies this impassioned speech. At another cdebrar 
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tion» on Januaiy 1, 1868, the famous ''Botbm Hymn' 
was read, the f onner advocate of puidiafle canying all 
Boston with him in the famous outburst: — 

^Who If tbe owner? Tlie lU^ ii owmt, 
AndevcrwM. Pkjliim.*' 



The patriotic documents of this period, 1844-67, 
which induded qieedies on the Sumner outrage and on 
the death of T jneoln, are valuable as literature and simply 
priodess as testimony. They are remarkable for their 
exhibition of the qualities the absenc e of which in Emer* 
son's prose is often lamented, — the qualities of freedom, 
continuity, penqiective, and deamess; th^ are not 
wanting in lus esoteric virtues. As Emerson's philo- 
sc^hical defect is the failure to allow sufficiently for the 
frailty of average flesh, so his literary defect is the fail* 
ure to allow sufficiently for the fraOty of average intelli- 
gence. In narrative and in reasoning, whidi largely ffil 
these addresses, he comes into doser relation with his 
f dlows. More Bostonian, more ancestral, less peculiar, 
less Emersonian, than in his other works, he has here 
supplied the counterpoise and hence the justification for 
his peculiarity. The idiole series is an exemplar of the 
moral sublime. Passages quite as exalted and mudi more 
q^iritual are easQy found in his other books, but in no 
other work is exaltation so happily combined with body. 
He is no longer content to make the air tingle; he makes 
the earth quake. 

TTift languflgf 4>f f hftf tpw^dipff iff sometimes unbridled* 
but there is a saving restraint in the tone whidi sustains 
the hi^ decorum proper to the man. Hie god descends 
to share in the earthy conflict, but (Nympus rides with 
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him on his chariot Never was a wrath so ooiiunaiidiiig» 
or 80 humble* as the wrath of Emerson. 

The war had been fruitful in pecuniary embarrass- 
ment: books, lectures, BCrs. Emerson's property in Fly- 
mouth, had alike ceased to yiekl the accustomed reve- 
nue. In all emergencies, however, his friends justified his 
trust Bfr. Abel Adams, an old friend and steding man 
of business, whose advice on railway investments had 
been more kind than wise, rqiented his enor as if it had 
been a fault, and wished to pay the Harvard College 
expcDBCB of Emerson's young son, Edward. Even the 
sensitive philosopher, so shy of benefits that he found 
it a little hard to take gifts even from his own family^ 
was obliged to yield to his friend's generous inflexibility. 
A lovable note (quoted in Bfr. CSabot's '* Memoir ")» 
urging Mr. Adams's attendance at a high festival in the 
Emerson household, is one of those cherished tuaraniie$ 
of which the faithful reader, however convinced, never 
feels that he can have too many. 

The festival in question was the marriage of Emer« 
son's second daughter, Edith, in 1865, to Cdimd William 
H.Forbes. The event was the cause of various satisfac- 
tions, comprising, in due time, the birth of a little grand- 
son, whose advent he welcomes in one of his gracious, 
priestlike, duseUed notes. Another benefit was the as- 
sumption by the efficient son-in-law of the charge 6i 
Emerson's pecuniary interests. Mr. F<»bes released 
I^nerson's property from the talons of a fraudulent 
agent whose ** masterly and dear-headed statements of 
account" had consoled Ids enq>loyer for the paudty of 
dividends. ICr. Forbes not only disposed of this masterly 
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aooountanty but a»nimed the cliaige of the busmeas 
arrangements with tegaid to Emerson's books. Under 
this happy stimulus, the books developed monqr-making 
propensities, which, their parentage considered, he fdt 
to be abnost indecent, and the augmenting receipts left 
him agihast at his own n^adty. 

A third happy consequence of this marriage was Emer- 
son's entrance into closer relations with John M. Forbes, 
the father of his son-in*Iaw« This gentleman, whose 
merits, though very great, ran entirely along the con- 
ventional lines of efficiency, uprightness, and benevo- 
lence, drew from Emerson a eulogy which would scarcely 
have seemed grudging had its subject been Thoreau 
orCarlyle. Indeed, neither Thoreau nor Cariyle would 
have been permitted to eacupe without some gentle 
intimatbn of their share in the infirmity of manhoods 
Lifirmities, however, become unthinkable in the society 
of lir. Forbes. Thedateof this eulogy is October, 1864» 
and a great war teadies thinkers to respect men of ac- 
tion. More than this, Emerson seems, in hb later days, 
to have gained a new fdlowship with excellence ct the 
recognised and normal type. The hours of insight, idiich 
had made all society an impertinence, had become rarer 
and less controllable as the years advanced, and the 
seardi in hours of intercourse for mystic iUumination 
whidi had once drawn him to men like Alcott and Tho- 
reau had probably been diedced by the infrequency 
of the successes. He lowered, no doubt, the plane of 
expectation, and found unexpected content in the fd- 
lowship and information he obtained on this lower level. 
At thirty, he would have regretted to find in Mr. 
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Forbes an inadequate Tranaeendentalirt; at nzty, he 
was glad to find in him a brave, kind* and sane man. 
"Never/* he ezdaims in his ordiestnd stgrle, *' was sudi 
force, good meaning, good sense, good action combined 
with such domestic lovely behavior, and sudi modesty 
and persistent preference of others. ' 

The diange was aided possibly by a certain decfease 
b Emerson's dependence on mere beauty, and a hei^i> 
ened ability to extract nutriment from plain facts, the 
facts which the'everyday man commands and dispenses. 
Charles Eliot Norton, returning from Europe with Emer- 
son in 1878, writes thus: ''Emerson was the greatest 
talker in the shq>*scon4>any. He talked with all men, and 
yet was fresh and xealous for talk at night.'* On a trip 
to California, undertaken at the instance of the vigilant 
Mr. Forbes, he astonished his young companions by 
being "so agreeable all the time without getting tired.** 
He seems dearly drawing closer to his kind. Hisincteas- 
ing geniality was met halfway by their maturing rever- 
ence. Smce 1850, he had had no fresh iconodasms, and 
his old heresies, in politics and religion, were conquering 
and transforming his cooqpatriots. Age itself is a kind 
of withdrawal, justifying the aloofiiess natural to his 
diqxmtion, and the acknowledgment of the interval 
may have actually hdped to shorten it. No person 
who&e opinions are significant will conjecture tor a mo- 
ment that Emerson had rdinquished his dd ideals: 
nothing had occurred but a shift of means, dependent 
in part upon altered c^>adty. 

In 1808, by appointment of Preddent Lincoln, he 
served as vidtor to the Academy at West Point} iniriiidi 
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function Ifr. John Burroughs, destined later to write 
one of the few memorable essays upon Emerson, mis- 
took him at first sight for an inquisitive farmer. In 1864 
he was a member of the School Committee in Concord. 
The singular evolution of mystic into committeeman 
and board member was convicted by his election to the 
Board of Ov ers e e r s of Harvard College. The same insti* 
tution conferred upon him the honorary title of LL JD. 
In 1865, he had delivered the commemoration address 
at Cambridge on the dose of the war, and, in 1867, Phi 
Beta Eappa, after a reciq>eration of thirty years, felt 
warranted in inviting him for a second time to deliver 
the annual address. 

Conservatism, always sbw to bdieve that its rdbels 
are irredaimable, reported at this time that Emerson 
had abjured lus heterodoxies — an assertion wbkh he 
authoriaed his son to contradict. The suggestion was 
foolish enough, but the comment with which l£r. Cabot 
qualifies his refutation deserves quoting> "What was 
true, I think, was that when his mind was quiescent, 
and nothing happened to stir up reflection, his feelings 
went back with complacency to the sentiments and the 
observances of his youth.'* To change the form of exida> 
nation slii^t^y, Emerson had, in childhood and early 
m^i^lwwY ff^ rlsBSfd trrtsin ^* g ^ endowments"^ a rdigious 
spirit for example — with eyes and ears and lips and 
muscles as part (rf the universal, necessaiy, and in a 
sense negligible equipment of mankind, as things, in 
short, which man could hand over to the ordering of 
nature. Later on, probably, when he came to see that 
human nature and the religious spirit were separable 
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entities, he set a rather higher value on the expedients 
mankind has devised for fostering their union; he saw 
merit in rdi^ous education. On one occasion, this feel- 
ing involTed him in distinct opposition to his normal 
and proper attitude. When the Ov ers e e r s ct Harvard 
were requested to abolish the ccmipulsoiy attendance at 
morning prayers in chapd, the divisioD was so dose 
that Emerson's aflbmative vote, it is said, would have 
been decuive. Me voted for compulsoiy attendance. 
The matter is not grave, but the incident is one which 
the true lover of Emerson can haidljr read or recount 
without a tinge (rf melancholj. Thon^ not a blot, it 
is a blur upon the deamess of his record. No wise man 
win question the nobility of his motives; but, in this in- 
stance, the worid had a ri^t to more than impeccable 
motives from its great instructor in sdf-rdianoe; it had 
a right to a specific stand. 

For the last twenty years or so (rf his life Emerson was 
distinguished for the regularity (rf his attendance at the 
'^Saturday Club,** an organisati(m of Boston notabili- 
ties, established in the late fifties, ^riiose members dined 
together informally on the last Saturday of eadi month 
at the Parker House. This body, which induded Long- 
fellow, Lowdl, Hdmes, Hawthorne, Motl^, Agaasii, 
Sumner, and others, is said bj Dr- Holmes to have dua- 
tered around Emerson as a nudeus — the last formiHiidi 
the seer's benefactions to his fdlow-men could have been 
thoui^t likdy to adopt. Be that as it may, Emenon 
seems to have derived real enjoyment from his particip»> 
tion in these dinners. That partidpati<m took the form 
of Iow4onedt measured^ meditated speedi and of a si- 
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lenoe harcQjr less clear<nit. Emenon might be described 
as an eloquent listener, and his veiy presence was en- 
kindling. In improvised speeches, his success was rare, 
and Mr. Cabot teDsof his xising at the ''Saturday Club *' 
on the occasion of the Shakeqieare anniversaiy* ''look- 
ing about him tranquil^ for a minute or two, and then 
sitting down; serene and nnahashfd, but unabk to ssy 
a word upon a subject so familiar^to his thoughts from 
boyhood.*' 

Some time about the year 1870, w<mi came to Emer- 
son of a London publisher's intention to bring out a vol- 
ume of his uncollected pliers. At the intercession of 
the obliging Moncure D. Conway, the publisher aban- 
doned this project, in return for an engagement on Emer- 
son's part to prepare a similar coUection, adding some 
new pieces, and consenting to its simultaneous issue 
in England and America. The work was slowly and 
laboriously advancing when, in the sununer of 187£, the 
outbreak of fire in his dwelling-house at Concord re- 
sulted intheruinof his houses the dbpeision of his par 
pen, and the temporaiy derangement of his health. The 
seal of feiendty neighbors, aroused from sleep by his call 
at half past five fan the morning, saved furniture and 
books and the sreat bulk of his DaDers. but Emerson, 
nbo had walked about, partly dressed, in the rain, in 
the effort to collect p^wrs, now literaUy fugittve* atoned 
for this rashness by an attack of fever. 

The doctrine of "Compensation'* did not forget its 
defender. Several toudiing and agreeable incidents 
revealed the esteem in which Emerson was hdd by 
Mi^hors and remoter friends. A cheds for five thou- 
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sand dollan wis handed to Emeraon hy Frands Cabot 
Lowdl a day or two after the fire» and* ahortty after, a 
"'friendly coDspiracgr," organised by Le Baron Buaaell, 
raised Teiy readily another sum of eleven thousand six 
hundred and twenty doUars» and even succeeded in the 
much more delicate undertaking of indudng the grate- 
ful but sensitive Emerson to accq>t it Judge Hoar, who 
was made the bearer of the bank check, understood the 
danger of carrying a spark into a powder-mill* HetoM 
Emerson '*by way of prelude, that some of his friends 
had made him [Emerson] treasurer of an associati<» who 
wished him to go to England and exanune Warwick Cas- 
tie and other noted houses that had been recently iiqured 
by fire, in <»der to get the best ideas possible for restora- 
tion, and then ivply them to a house' which the asso- 
ciation was formed to restore in this ndghboihood/* 
Emerson ''wondered'* and "melted,** and, in this state 
of liquefaction, was unable to cope with the Jesuitry of 
Judge Hoar. The fire b^an to seem to him ''more won- 
derful in its salvages than in its ruins,** and the gift 
aroused ''new aspirations in the old heart toward a 
better deserving.** Even at axty'^iine he is wakened to 
new expectations of good from human intercourse^* 
so stout was that ancient and often baffled hope of ideal 
companionship in this hardened lover of his kind. 

From the shock of this fire, Mr. Cabot dates the de- 
cline in memory and in mental grasp. Refreshment of 
some kind was clearly imperative, and, on October 84, 
187C, he embarked for England accompanied by his dd« 
est dau^ter, Ellen, the mainstay of Us declining years. 
Thqr were met in London by the son Edward* then a 
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studeQt at St. Thomas's Hospital in that city. Emow 
SOD met the aging and saddened Carlyle, was gsced at 
fixedllsr, and taken, literally, to that great, miquiet 
heart. He ate more leadi^, praised the ''good, strcmg, 
Eni^ish sleep," was shy of company, tasted the si|^ts 
meel^y but charily, and was faithful, as far as in him lay, 
to his own pretty motto that **idte$$e b the business of 
age/' At Canterbury, he proposed to send for his wife 
and to q>end his last days in the shadow of the great 
archbishopric. In Paris, "a hi^py week" was spent m 
the society of James RusseD LoweD and John Holmes, 
and, mggagging between train and boat, the parly 
arrived, at the dose of November, in Rome, where the 
dau^ter of an old Massachusetts friend welcomed them 
to her beautiful villa hi^ upon the Celian HOL The 
last days of the year found them in Alexandria and 
Cairo. 

Throu^out the journey Emerson seems to have been 
gradous, passive , planless, a little abstracted, casuaUy 
fond of people, capable of passing sallies of interest and 
vivacity, with retreats mto melancholy that strength- 
ened the desire of home. Egypt, which is decay petrified, 
could hardly convince an invalid that his own abey- 
ances were temporary. After a thirty days' trip up the 
Nile, the party returned to Cairo, took ship for Italy, 
found attentions and cordialities in Rome, and in Ilor- 
enoe met Hermann Grimm, who dedared that Emerson 
had the aspect of sted. At Paris, Lowell and John 
Holmes renewed their endiantments, and the whimsical- 
ity of fate brought the American seer into momentary 
contact with Ernest Renan and Henri Tune. ByAprfl 
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fifth* the date of the return to London* Emenon^s health 
was greatly improved, and his revived power of memory 
permitted him to accept the duly invitations to Imidies 
and dinners which proved that the power of remem-* 
bering was not wholly extinct in that whirling capital. 
Even in his old age this mititled American could jot 
down the names of three dukes in succession in a list 
of the persons encountered in the visit* He met other 
men in whom the world and hc: felt deeper interest: 
Carlyle, again* with whom he had ''real comfort'* — a 
phrase of retrospective significance; Browning* whom he 
succeeded in liking in spite of that gentleman's unf or> 
tunate crotchet as to the presence of poetic gifts in a 
certain Shelley; and Rnsldn* whose lecture he heartily 
admired* but whose jeremiads on the subject ol preva- 
lent sodal ills he met with a round rebuke. There were 
visits^to Stratford and Edinburgh* and the homeward 
voyage was bri^tened by the sodety of Charies Eliot 
Norton* who honored in two noble quatrams the advent 
ci Emerson's seventieth birthday in the course of the 
passage. 

On arriving at CSoncord* he was driven to the new 
house buOt on the old site in the ddfashicm. There was 
much honest rqoicing of whidi no <me should speak 
without respect, but the forms taken by the popular 
welcome to this grave and rese r v e d man — a band* a 
bAxhA procession* and a triumphal ardi — make the 
reader thankful for the omission ol pyrotecbnics. 

Meanwhile* the publisher* for whom "Letters and 
Social Aims" was to be prepared* had been overtaken 
by death, and the regret of Emerson for this mischance 
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may have been lightened by a proepect of rdease bom 
obligationfl. This gentleman, however* whose ptoffe»- 
nonal attitude for wonying his clients death itself could 
not paralyse, had bequeathed his rights to Chatto & 
Windus, who forthwith i^pealed to Emerson to cany 
out his agreement. The distress that foUowed this ap- 
peal was finally relieved by an application to James 
Elliot Cabot, Emerson's old friend and destined biog- 
rapher, to arrange the scattered materials into compact 
essays and to supervise the printing of the book. This 
work was completed in December, 1875, but it must be 
remembered that this is the date of the compilation 
only, not of the material, which b of various unascer- 
tained dates and rq>resents no specific phase of Emer- 
son's devdopment: 

The dose of Emerson's life is marked by the gentle 
advance of decay, sapping his mental strength, but spar- 
ing in great measure both his serenity and his dieerful- 
ness. A trifling drcumstance, a mere nothing with that 
property inherent in certain nothings of fixing them- 
sdves ineradicaUy in the mind, is recorded of hb visit 
in 1866 to the St. Denb Hotd in New York, of hb read- 
ing of the beautiful poem, ^'Terminus," to hb son, and 
of that son 's first shocked realisation that hb father had 
b^gun to fed the curb of age. The intellectual decline 
was most obvious in the failure of memoiy. Hehadbeen 
characterised, in mature Ule at least, by a deliberate and 
exquisite nicety in the culling of words for the ends of 
conversation, suggesting to Dr. Holmes the image of a 
man crossing a brook on stepping-stones; and the form 
of aphasia which now supervened seemed an adoption 
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by nature of this bentantdelieacj. He lost his ludd upon 
oommon words; MoQcure D. Conway leporta that he 
apdke of a diair as that which supports the human frame 
and of a plough as the implement that cuUivaies the 
soil; and adds that at Longfellow's funeral Emerson 
said* ''That gentleman was a sweet, beautiful soul, but 
I haTe entirety forgotten his name." 

After 1866, he wrote little. The prqiaiation of "Let- 
ters and Social Aims** was handed over to Mr. Cabot's 
tireless fiddi^. It is pleasant to be toM in the ''Jour- 
nals" that "Parnassus," the anthology of verse Issued 
in 1874, was the outcome of hb daughter Edith's qrm- 
pathy with Emerson's pleasure in poetiy and her in* 
sistence that he should ooUect his favorites into a printed 
volume. The lecturing still went on, even after the onoe 
plethoric " Journals" had grown meagre, and the rarity 
of his letters taxed the patience of his correspondents. 
The reading of discourses on quiet and friendly occa- 
sions did not quite cease until 1880, the year preceding 
his death. At such times his daughter Ellen invari- 
ab^ sat near him on the platform, to sustain him by her 
presence, and to lend aid, when occasion bade, in the 
taming of the rebellious manuscript. Embarrassments 
sometimes occurred, now and then a source of discom« 
fiture, but quite as often borne with a fortitude whidi 
found an admirable second in the patience of his audi- 
ence. On one occamon he read the same page twice, and 
his dau^ter bqgged him to read the lectures regularly 
to her in advance. But he gently put aside the request, 
not doubting the generos i ty of his tried hearers. Emer- 
son, gracious as he was, loved his own way and his old 
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way; otherwise, between filial devotion and mechanical 
ingenut^, the recunence of such difficultiea was sorely 
preventable. A discourteous reoqition at the Universtty 
of Viiginia in 1870, when Civil-War feeling still smoul- 
dered in the South, subjected his constancy to another 
and sharper form of strain, but his remark to Mr. Cabot 
on the occurrence was merely that "thqr are veiy brave 
pec^le down there^ and say just what they think.** 

His condition was in many ways happy: his inocma 
was assured, his reputation established; Harvard had 
made him Overseer, and the University of Glasgow had 
barely saved itself faom the indiscretion of choodng 
him Lord Bector by timefy reflection on the higher liter- 
ary daims of the author of ''l^vian Gr^.*' Emerscm*s 
children were prosperous: his daui^ter Edith, now Ifrs* 
William H. Forbes, added the sprightliness of grand- 
children to his life; his scm Edward, after the comple- 
tion of his medical studies, had married Miss Ei^es, 
daughter of Hon. Jdm S. Keyes, of Concord, and had 
settled to his life-work in that town; the ddest dau^- 
ter remained the support and solace of the home. His 
own mood was generally cheerful; the base which ob- 
scured his mind was so permeated with light as to seem 
at times, like certain bases in nature, barely distin- 
guishable faom a ^w. He had always loved men in 
his fashion; in his old age even the scapegrace world 
seems to have nested shyty in some out-of-the-way 
crevice of his heart. His solicitude for Mr. Cabot, vdiose 
health rather than whose task he gently supervised, is 
touched with beauty. His conversaticm at this period is 
reported to have shown a "uniform and unforced cheer- 
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fuhesa.^ He oodd stiU join in Ub dainty fulikm in tlie 
fireside merriment, and make sport of his '^nan^ty 
memory.** Dr. Le Banm Biissell furnished Dr. Holmes 
with a pleasant^ characteristie anecdote which brings 
out that delicate histrionism that shimmered plajjrf uUly 
here and there on the surface of his sincerity. In tlie 
garden, on a June morning, Emerson, standing admir- 
ingly before one of his wife's fresh-blown roses, ''by a 
sudden impulse lifted his hat gentfy, and said with a low 
bow, 'I take off my hat to it.'" 

However, no degree of patience could render the sub- 
ridence of faculty otherwise than painful to one to whom 
its ezerdse had been so insinriting. Friendly beholders 
were touched to pity by the ''intensity of his silent at- 
tention to every word that was said.'* A visitor, in 1881, 
whose record is copied by Alexander Irdand, reports an 
"indescribable pathos" in Emerson's references to him- 
self, "lly health is good enou^," he dropped indiffer- 
ently, and added: "But when one's wits begin to fail, 
it is time for the heavens to open and take him away." 

He had not long to wait for the kindlfy interpositioo 
of the heavens. On Sunday, April 16, 188li he attended 
church and took his usual walk: on Thursday the S7th, 
hewasdead. A ccdd, too slight at first to alarm his family 
or to hinder his ezerdse, opened the way for pneumonia 
to iriiich his enfeebled powers could oppose no vigorous 
resistance. There was little acute suffering, and no 
delirium; a dimness, however, overhung his mind, and 
a mistaken sense that he was ill in a friend's house. In 
the days ^en he still went downsturs, he had glanced 
at the portrait of Cariyle in his study* and had qx>ken 
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toadfy, '^That is my man.*' Somewhat later, a bAtad 
ncalla a grave, reooUectod utterance or rtat^ diant in 
a Tmce of almost nnimpaired resonance heard in his 
chamber, during the intervab of slumber, in the night. 
Among the last ^eams that pierced the light mist that 
veiled his mind in the closing days were a tender faiewdl 
to his wife and a last longing reverdoQ to the deep-qred 
boy. 

The 80th of April was ^ipomted for the obsequies. 
Between the private service at the house and the brief » 
closing rites at the grave, the need of public ceremonial, 
iriiich even the sincerest grief cannot allay in Americans, 
found e xpr e ssi on in a third solemnity at the diurch, 
where tributes, including addresses by B. R. Hoar and 
James fVeeman Clarke and a sonnet by Alcott, were 
read in the presence of the body. AU was wisely and 
tastefully done after ite kind, but one likes better to 
think of the tall pine tree upon the hill-top in Sleq>y 
Hdkw, in whose shadow they had scooped his grav^ 
and of the unhewn bloc^ of native loseHiuarU that 
guides the stqM of friend or pilgrim to the resting-place 
of those revered ashes. 



CHAPTER IV 

THB HARVEST 



This chaplef will be occupied with a review of Emer- 
son's prose works; a succeeding chapter will handle the 
general characteristics of his prose, and a third wiD 
discuss his poetty. 

" Nature *' is exceptional as a first work in whidi both 
the thought and the style of the author are perfectly 
mature and in which — by an even rarer exception — * 
both are seen at almost their highest level. In the 
thought of this work, Emerson, always munificent, rises 
to sheer prodigality; it is, as Dr. Gamett ssys, '*the 
most intense and quintessential of his writings*'; with 
the exception of the doctrines of ''Compensation'* and 
''Sdf-Belianoe," it virtually epitomises his phiksoplqr. 
Emerson's growth was that of a heliz; first the core^ 
central, vital, and compact, then the inner rings, then 
outer rings of more bulk and greater diameter as they 
recede successively from the central heart. "Nature'* 
was the innermost, smallest, and most vital q>ire in the 
concentric structure. The review of the doctrine may 
be left to a future chapter, since it seems preferable to 
confine ourselves to the peculiarities or differentia of the 
works as we reach them in order of time and to reserve 
for subsequent collective discussion their common prqn 
erties of thought and style. 
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Tlie plan of **Natuie** is not oviy dear-cut and em- 
phatic; it is one of the most effective phins in this fonn 
of literature. It is impressive, and picturesque as well 
as perspicuous: the poetic mind's submission, in this 
instance, to the restraints of obvious plan, may have 
arisen from the fact that the plan itself was poetic The 
ascent of the ends of Nature from commodity to beauty, 
from beauty to language, faom language to disciplinm 
from diseiiriine to spirit (passing over idralism as not 
strictly an end or use) is a curiously perfect stratificap 
tion, comimsing, not strata of earth, but rather strata 
of doud, rising one upon another in airier and airier 
substance to their melting-point in the blue empyrean. 

^'Nature*' is the most dear-edged, the most senate^ 
of all Emerson's essays; but, in the master of paradoi, 
this is no inhibition to its being at the same time con* 
spicuous for flow and pliancy. The same combination 
of qpposites is shown in waves, iriiere the definition of 
crest and trough is continuous and salient, but idiere 
the contrasted effect of fusion and plasticity is equaUy 
notable. The woilc is fluid, because its quality is youthful; 
indeed, it is theone woric of Emenon that convqrs strik* 
ingty the effect of youth. His earlier eiperiments in the 
'* Joumab*' are rather juvenile than young, and, if parts 
of his later woric seem ageless, what has been arrested 
and perpetuated is not nonage but maturity. But in 
**Nature,'' written at thirty-three, the fervor of bodily 
youth is not yet extinct, and is mixed, in this fortunate 
period of his life, with the dation of q>iritual discoveiy. 
Hence the eagerness and swiftness of the worlc, the note 
of exaltation which made Holmes rightly say that the 
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diapten mi^t quite as Bf/Oy be called cimftot. Hence 
tbat qualify as of a revived Ttf Dram ;'* We praise thee, 
O God; we admowledge thee to be the Lord. Heaven 
and earth are full of tbe majesty ol thy gloiy/' Hence 
the attainment of opulence with condsiont more strictly , 
the attainment of opulence by condaion, since when 
eiptcsBion IS retrenched to the majnm bnefljy uttered 
and its enforcing illustrations, six or ten illustrations so 
grouped suffice to convt^ an uupiession of affluence* 

That this munificence of beauty slionld have impressed 
so lightly a pubUe* accustomed to admire Gderidge, 
Byron, and Sidlqrf seems at first n^t a problem hard 
to solve. That the thou^t of "Nature** should not 
have penetrated the Bostonian organism is eiplicable 
enough. It was not the kind of thou^^t that penetrates: 
it was a thought sdf-endosed, sdf-enq>lieredt cohering 
so f uUy with itself and so little with the eveiyday as- 
pects of life and reason that it floated aloof in qiace with 
the grandeur but also the isolation of a planet. Three 
things which relate the subsequent Emersonian woik 
to life — the direct counsd, sudi as ''TVust thysdf; 
the plain concrete fact, such as Bonaparte's rhfiafing at 
cards; and the home^ iniage, sudi as the soul's ^'munqis 
and measles and whooping-cou^** — are dther abeent 
fnmi "Nature'* or are found in amounts too small to 
affect the total impression. These thingi tend to make 
the hif^er Boston public, not intdligent certainly but 
perfectly intdligLUe, in its refusal to see in "Nature** 
anything more significant than a star "languorous with 
divine excess*** We are more surprised by its indiffe^ 
ence to the blase of imagery. Possibly, however, the 
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veiy dasik of that imageiy interfered with its instant 
appreciation; the ^e which b quick to notice the pearl 
in a woman's ear may pass unmoved by a jeweller's 
window. 

Hie oration on ''The American Scholar" was de- 
livered htiote the Phi Beta Kaiqpa Sociely at Cam- 
bridge on the Slst of August, 1887. Objection nui^t be 
madetothetitleof ''The American Scholar "as a double 
misnomer, since the oration does not deal properi|y with 
America, thou|^ Amfrica is vague^ sighted, in a misty 
cape or two off the horison, in the ccmrhiding section of 
the discourse, and it does not deal with scholarship in 
the usual and normal sense. Emerson's "Schdar" is 
almost as much a personal appurtenance as Cai^le's 
"Hero," and, while quarrelling about definitions is eaqr 
and useless, it is a little unfortunate to use the new 
definition on an occasion which gives peculiar emphasis 
to the old. A man may discourse on "The Catholic 
Faith," using "catholic" in its radical sense of "uni- 
versal," to a mixed assemblage without impropriety; 
but there would be something infelicitous in the i4>pli- 
cation of this meaning to the term before an asseml^ 
expressly composed of Romanists. Emerson views the 
adiolar as "Man Thinking," or man converting eqieri- 
ence of aU lands into wisdom — functions iriiich pertain 
to scholars (in the vulgar sense) not as scholars but as a 
section of humanity. The term particularises a reqxHi- 
ribility which is really universaL 

The ordering and marshalling of this oration would 
have overcome any prejudice less ingrained than that 
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which diaiges the hapless Emerson with oonsttfaitioiial 
want of qfstem. That it divides smooth^ into three 
admiral^ proportioned sections, with subdivisions, 
always fitting and sometimes excellent, will menAy 
furnish a lesohite public with one more proof of tlie 
impertinence of facts. 

One notes with interest that, while the matter of the 
disoouise is qpposed to univeinty ttaditicm, the style is, 
for Emerson, academic and dencal, or, more properly, 
peAapa, the tone is academic and derical in qppositioa 
to both aly le and matter. The style has its temerities, 
both homdiy and florid; but the discourse is low in tone 
even where it is high in coloring, thou^ now and then 
a leonine sentence makes its vdoe resonant throu^ the 
kvd and tranquil spaces. For example, **Let him not 
quit his belief that a popgun is a popgun» thou^ the 
ancient and honorable of the earth afilnn it to be the 
crack of docmi.*' Or that other far-resounding cry, ''If 
the sin^ man plant himself indomitably on his io* 
atincts, and there abide, the huge world will come round 
to him.'' 

Less than a year later came the Divinity Sdhool 
Address. Of this momentous but tranquil discourse, 
in which, reversing Mr. Kipling's phrase,' the thunder 
came iq> like dawn, we may say that, as printed to-day, 
it is a discourse to be enjoyed by paragraphs. Its total- 
ity is not impressive, or, to be exact, it is its totality 
rather than its integrity (in the strict sense) that im- 
presses us. Even here the arrangement is not logically 
faulty: the rich kqrnote m the opening paragn^di, the 
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ezpoatkm of the infinitude of morals and the beauty of 
holineM, the statement of two leading impediments to 
the reception of this infinitude and beauty, the exhorta- 
tion to young preachers to resist these impediments and 
to possess themselves of their inheritanoey — fhhi oon* 
stitutes an order of iMdk Edmund Burioe, if not Daniel 
Webster, would have been quite competent to see the 
point. The difficulty is pqrchologicalt or, in other words, 
rhetorical, rhetoric bdng in the last analysis oi^y the 
concretion of one segment of pqrcliology. The sequence 
of moods is unlucky. The first half-doaea pages are a 
kind of '' Gtoria in exceisis," an august and k)fty jubilee; 
from these we drop with predpitaie abruptness into 
several paragrafdis of indnve and destroying criticism, 
perfect of their land, better, indeed, than the precedent 
rhapsodies, but producing, in the wake of these rh^iso- 
dies, the effect of the Epistle to the Romans in imme- 
diate succession to the concluding chapters of the 
Apocalypse. After divinities and mirarles have been 
summarily routed, twice the space is accorded to a second 
mudi less drastic point of criticism, the soullessness of 
preaching. Having taken Rome in one wedc, the reader 
asks, why spend two in the conquest of Ostial The re- 
currence to psalmody and dithyramb in the last part 
meets, of course, a diminished responsiveness. Abetter 
order could readi^ be devised: first, the magnificent 
opening as it stands; seciHid,the treatment of preadiing, 
which as fact, as lymptom, and as subsidiary point has 
a daim to priority among the criticisms; third, the as- 
sault on persons and on mirades; and lastly, as logical 
result, rhetorical ascent, and practical incentive, the 
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into the empyrean. Hie risk of pedantiy and aeem- 
ing captiousnesB in these specifications is dieerfully in- 
citned for the sake of iUustrating a defect of Emerson 
which is much mcwe serious than the much-lamented 
and largely mythical want of logical continuity. Emer- 
son's treatment is lofty and striking* but eommoiiou» it 
is not; his rhetoric* like his ethics, makes scanty allow* 
ance for human infirmity. 

We may observe in passing that, while in the storm- 
centre of his discourse, the passages on Jesus, Emerson's 
serenity is unperturbed, on the relatively amicable topic 
of preaching he very nearly loses his temper, a phenome- 
non so rare that it may possibly account for another 
equaUy rare circumstance, his difficulty in persuading 
himself to leave the subject. Emerson's discourse drew 
its matter and coloring largely from private experienoe, 
and the bitter hours which he had passed under the i 
ministrations of Mr. Frost of Concord — a preacher 
who seems to have justified his name in the congealing 
effect he produced upon the most distinguished of his 
auditors — and other dergymen of the glacial type 
spoke out in these biting and restive paragraphs. One 
would like to know how far Emerscm's attitude was 
shared by his contemporaries, how far it was imaged in 
the young hearts of that senior class from whose irre- 
coverable sensations in that electric Sunday evening one 
would so gladly lift a comer of the veQ. The question 
of short commons is a question of appetite as well as 
food; Emerson's need of intellectual and religious sus- 
tenance was great; and possibly in this discourse he re- 
sembled some brawny beef -fed Kngjishman who should 
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endeavor to indte some abstinent Sootliem pcqimlation 
to revolt against their simple regimen of goaVs milkt 
bread, and olives. It is veiy probable that Emerson's 
anaignment — never repealed, we think, with like em- 
phasis in any recorded public utterance — overstated 
the facts as they would have appeared to a dispassionate 
and normal observer* It seems premier to assume that 
a clerical body whose leaders included, or were soon to 
include. Dr. Channing, Theodore Parker, and James 
Freeman Glarioe, — to say nothing of that Border raider 
B. W. Emerson, — must have comprised in its minor 
deqy many men earnest and genuine enou^ to act as 
inq>irations and stimuli to an ordinaiy congregation. 
If they could not inquie Emerson, one is tempted to 
ask, Should Dives invite himself to dine with LasarusP 
The Address contains many fervid affirmations of 
the power and q>lendor of the divine force, but it is 
noticeable that these cantides do not include the most 
beautiful passage in the oration. That passege is the 
stat^ opening description in whidi the summer of 
1888 is made enviable to all subsequent generations. 
We listen, not with coldness, but with a certain mildness 
of response, to the hi^ sc^rano hey in which Emerson 
prodaims the loftiness of the religions sentiment. *' Won- 
derful is its power to dutfm and to command. It is a 
mountain air. It is the embalmer of the worid. It is 
myrrh and storax, and chlorine and rosemary . Itmakes 
the sky and the lulls sublime, and the silent song of the 
stars is m it.'* A passage like this leaves us, as it were, 
very grateful for veiy handsome treatment. We are not 
so bad as Stevenson's unbending widow with her candid. 
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** I 'm sure we all aught to be voy mudi obliged to yoa/' 
We ar0 veiy much obliged. But how different is our r&- 
flponse to the peaetratiiig baas note of that oigan pre* 
hide with wbidoL the Address opens: "In this refulgent 
summer, it has been a hixniy to draw the breath of life. 
Hie grass grows» the buds burst, the meadow is spotted 
with fire and gold m the tint of flowers." It is the rule 
with Emefson, that, in the passionate outpour of his 
deepest feelings, where he should theoreticaUy be moat 
inq>resmvcf, he is less winning than in the treatment of 
matters further from his heart. The reason may wdl 
be that these hynms to Deity are the abstract of maiqr 
diverse hours, and reproduce no defined experience ez* 
cfaisively and sharply. 

The passage that made the tiouUe in this address 
is in bulk a smaO affair; it occupies, in the Centenary 
Edition of the *' Works,'' a little more than five pages in 
a discourse which itself fills a little less than thirty-three. 
It is pervaded by that expectation of assent which in 
Emerscm was part^ constitutional and instinctiTe, and 
partly a fine superadded touch of histrionic deftness. 
He is not assailing a stronghold, or fitting a battle; 
he is clearing a path. Emerson handles the topics of the 
so-called divinity of Christ and of the authenticity of 
miracles merely because th^ lie, in a double sense, m 
ki$ way; they are o6notw, in the fine etymidogical sense 
of that word, and they are obstructive. The fine con« 
tempt with which he detaib^ so to speak, a few para- 
graphs for the demolition of the fastnesses of Unitarian 
dogma is in itself sufficiently exhilarating, and nothing 
can be more admirable than the perfect dear-headed- 
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nets and mastoy — not of logic eiacUy but of an ex- 
poaition coogroous with logic — with which he unfolcb 
the atoernative view. It would be raah to aay that 
Bmenon hai not hit tenebious momenta* that it ia al- 
waya the groping beholder^a own denaity which mia- 
takea the fog on the earth for the doud in the heavena; 
it is true^ nevertheleas* that hia intellectual clarity on 
many ^wy^Aym mi|^t aerve aa exemplar to thinkem 
andcritica. 

On Ju^ 84» 1888, nine days after the resonant or 
icpercussiye Cambridge Address, Emeiacm delivered 
before the literaiy aodeties of Dartmouth CoUqp an 
oration called '^Literaiy Ethics/' The subject is nuich 
laiger than the title, deab not ao mudi with literature 
aa with ** scholarship*' in the spacious Emersonian 
aense, and is def tty a^xMrtioned among three subtopics, 
the resources, the subject, and the discipline, of the 
adiolar. The first section, thou^ novel doubtless at 
the time and place, contains little that is markedly 
aignificant for the habitual traveller on the Emersonian 
turnpike. But in the second section, the oration re- 
news itaelf , with quickened indsiveness, m the gk>w of 
demoQStrating that literature haa left no mark upon the 
indefeasJMe originality of landsc^ie, and that the foot- 
print of all human iduloa(^>hy, even the inclusive or 
edectic philosophies, upon the broad tract of truth is 
equally imperceptible. There follows a landscape pas- 
sage full of the exuding turpentine idiich it incidentally 
mentions, and the landscape which follows on the op- 
posite page has the gusto of the sombrely and austerdy 
leaL Tlie dffFMrfition of t h^ daim of eclecticism to 
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finality, the aflBrmatioii that the last word on any sub- 
ject ia nnapeakable* are earned out with the same ioioe 
and trendhanGy* 

The third section of ^'literaiy Ethics'* is less con- 
tinuousiy lusty and robust, but the beautiful temper of 
Emerson's mind (using the word "temper'* in its most 
intimate and pregnant sense), the poise of that equar 
torial constitution between the attractions of opposite 
pdes, is clearly shown in the just weight given to the 
adverse daims of sodety and solitude and the almost 
eq^ insistence on <{nS and Ifuim'aiiofi. The appeal in 
the condusion is august, almost tragic, in its sdemnity : 
*'When you shall say, 'As others do, so will I; I rcnomce, 
I am Sony for it, my early virions; I must eat the good 
of the bmd and let learning and romantic expectations 
go, until a more convenient season;' — then dies the 
man in you; then once more perish the buds of art, and 
poetiy , and sdence, as they have died already in a thou- 
sand thousand men." The passing beD of a dead soul 
has never been tolled more inq>resrivelty. 

The ^'Method of Nature," an address read on August 
11, 1841, before a literary society of WaterviDe College, 
liaine, is the receptacle of certain ideas hardly else- 
where to be duplicated in the "Works" or the "Jour* 
nals" of the self -repeating Emerson, lliis drcumstance 
heightens the interest c^ the lecture, but lessens the 
significance of the ideas. Emerson's mind was both 
excursive and adhesive, but the emphatic truth on this 
point — a truth which the "Works" dearty establish 
and the "Journals" amply confirm — is that the ideas 
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n^uch he loTod he fnjumdei. Oocune&oe without re- 
cumnoe may be taken as indicative of the f aihue of a 
thou^ to call forth hia lasting interest and regBotd. 

The lectiiie itself, moreover, awakens a momentary 
impatience even in mmds which commonly view an im- 
patience with Emerson as the badge — ot brand — of 
the Fhilistme. We are told that the method of Nature 
is circular, and the discourse is as uniq[>proachable, as 
intnustable, and as evasive as a revolving wheeL Indeed, 
one is sometimes remmded of that astronomic hypothe- 
sis which associates strong rotary motion with a great 
nebula. Nature, we are told, has a succession of ends, 
a universe of ends; no particular aim can be specified. 
''IsDotmantheendr'^askBtbeheaiUtingreader. ''No»" 
says Emerson, in effect, *'man is not good enough**— 
a view that sounds strangely on the lips of a writer who 
has almost omiposed a liturgy in praise of the divinity 
of man. Man must model himself on Nature; he, too, 
must have a universe of ends seeking nothing in partic- 
ular, seeking only the eipression, hy elastic and chang- 
ing methods, of the divine force irtiich he embodies. If 
this be true, as seems not improbable, it is nevertheless 
fiftf^f^iMng and d^VftH^^^g, and we cannot but feel 
that Nature's wise maternal practice of sanative illu- 
sion for her younger diildren has been brusquely in- 
terfered with fay some forward older brother's Uurting 
out of the unseasonable truth* 

Hie best things fai the ""Method of Nature" are the 
keenly and loftily discriminating second paragn^ih, 
and the surprisingly affectionate tribute to the '"oU re- 
ligion " with its teaching of ''privation, self-denial, and 
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aotiow." The fflmile that enforoeB this truth — per- 
hafB the most rememberable thing in the disoourse— 
illustrates the readiness of Emerson to ti^ the trees for 
other than saccharine benefits: "A man was bom not 
for prosperity^ but to suffer for the benefit of othen* 
like the noble rock-nu^le which all around our villages 
bleeds for the service of man.'* 

"ICan tibe Reformer/' delivered before the *'Me- 
dianics* i^yprentioes' Libraiy Association ** of Bostm* 
is a much more significant and satisfactoiy performance. 
When an idealist i^proaches social wrongs* <me eipects 
three things, ignorance, heat, and extremes. This ora- 
tion shows information, coolness, and a middle ground. 
It exhibits a rare sensitiveness to the fact of penNXial 
implication in social evils, and a comparative indiffer^ 
ence to social wrongs as objective facts independent of 
such implications. Self -extrication or self -defence is the 
end m view. 

The whole discourse has a superficial resemblance to 
the work of some cool intellectualist, some disengaged 
and unconcemed observer, to whom social needs are 
nothing more than a discipline of the intellect and wit. 
But the likeness is altogether misleading. Emerson's 
interest in reform, or rather in renovation, was sincere 
and far-reaching — too far-reaching to be readily in- 
flamed by specific causes and occasions. His hunger was 
not greedy precisely because it was insatiable. Of two 
travellers, one, refusing to stop at the half-way houses 
pushes on to the large town which is his destination: 
he may stand for the average radical Hie other, for 
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wliom tbe laige town is itself a half-way bouse, whoee 
destinatiim is on the verge of the contineat, stops con- 
tentedly at the first good lodging-phMse; he may stand 
for Emerson. Both di£fer sharply from the man who 
stays at home. 

The lecture on the ''Times" (December S, 1841) is 
not to be ranked among Emerson's successes. It is slow 
both in getting under way and in coming into Tpati; it 
is tii^i-padced* and its movements are unwieldy. One 
looks in vain for some breathing-hole or embrasure in 
the firm masonry of its ranged and solid paragraphs. 
Pictures of two kinds of men, active reformers and stu- 
dents <ur qiectators, are presented. The sketch of the 
active partisans borrows interest from causticity; ''they 
bite us,*' says Emerson, ''and we run mad.'* The at- 
tempt to visualise the student class is abortive; and the 
long, imposing passage on q>iritual reality evokes def- 
erence rather than qrmpatlqr. 

It is a singular fact that the most entertdning oration 
in the volume of addresses should have been called forth 
by that not very promising ti^ic, the "Conservative** 
(December 0, IMl). The author seems to have worn 
himself out, or rather to have refreshed and enlivened 
himself, in the production of varied reliefs and condi- 
ments. There is a whimsical fable in which the old 
Greek gods are feliritonsly burlesqued; there is, by way 
of counterpoise, a pleasing and pungent narrative of a 
medieval samt; there are pages on pages filled with the 
livdiest argumentative dialogue, a device of which, so 
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far as we recall, tlua oration has the monopoly; and as 
for simileB and metaphors and like relishes, the feast 
amaaes us by its luxury, though we knew at the outset 
that we dined with LucuUus. 

Most writers who credit themselves with a wish to 
present both sides of a question entrust the defence of 
the less favored side to imbeciles. In Emerson both 
partisans are reasonable, respectful, sdf-po soe ssed» and 
good-humored, and all this without the slif^itest det- 
riment to the eest and vigor of the debate. Emerson's 
attitude is that of the father who watches a wrestling- 
matdi between his boys, and to whom a histy stroke 
on either side is ground for oomplacem^. At the end 
he is ranged with the liberals, but he protracts the 
joumqr toward the ultimata. 

''The Transcendentalism* was delivered in Januaiyt 
1848, at the Masonic Temple, Boston. The admirable 
(though not invariable) perspicuity of Emerson's mind 
which often made him the most luminous of expositors, 
is exhibited in the strong, assured, yet dynamic and pro- 
gressive, explanation of the difference between idealism 
and materialism. What calmnessi what masteiyl what 
eaay, natural control and pilotage of the materials I Most 
of the professional darifiers and strainers seem muddy 
beside this soothsayer of whom the best they could say 
was: ''He is a dreamer; let us leave him. — Pass.*' 

All goes well for a few pages, but Emerscm is speedily 
overtaken by a luckless impulse to sketch the Tran- 
soendentalists in the concrete, and the concreteness is of 
a sort to make its victims sigh for the shelter of a merd- 
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fnl abstraction. The thing is done in a friendly qurtt, 
as the reader has to remind himself with increasing em- 
pluuns at the end of eyeiy deadly paragraph. It is al-* 
most inconerivable that Emerscm should have made a 
present to enemies and satirists of this picture of mawk- 
ish* querulous, self-conscious yonth in whom the Ger- 
man romanticist seems to have been grafted on the 
moon-struck Elisabethan. Our sense of humor — a 
profane faculty, indeed, but one for whose education 
the gentle EmenKm is partly responsible — finds nutri- 
ment in these idlers and solitaries whose incfaision in a 
serious discourse seems a robbeiy of comic opera. 

The bwt lecture m the first vohime of the **WorkB,'* 
called the ''Young American," is of later date than the 
others — Eebruaiy 7, 1844. It contains many pleasing 
remarics on those national and practical themes <m 
whidi felicity is halMtual with Emerson, but its total 
effect is a little perplezing and irritating, because, in 
place of the plan whidi it affects to emphasise, the 
reader sees little but an aggrq^ate of scattered reflec- 
tions on American life. Betum to the land is an>roved; 
trade, whidi always had a spell for Emenmn, is euk)giaed ; 
ami oommnnism, or rommunitarianism, is praised with 
reservations. One cannot forbear quoting the seren^ 
dare-devfl remark: ''As if the Union had any other real 
bans than the good pleasure of a ma jority of the citisens 
to be united.** 

In Mardi, 1841, am>eared the first series of Emerson's 
"Essays,** published in Boston by James Munroe and 
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Compaiqr. An Engliali editkm, of whidi Eraser mide^ 
took the expense and Carltyle furniflbed the preface* 
ahortly followed. 

The twelve essays in this epodb-making volume, over 
which the world* with its characteristic mixture of busi- 
ness and lasiness, refused to eicite itself, are divisible 
into two groups — a division extensible to nea^ aU 
the essaj work in later vdumes. Dr. Emencm has 
rightly suggested that the place for *'The OverAml** 
is directly after ''Sdf-Bdiance/* This agrees well with 
the fairly evident truth that five of the ''Eassys*' — 
''Histoiy/' ''Setf-Bdiance,*' "Compensation,'* ''Spirit, 
ual Laws,'' and ''TheOver-Soul"— constitute adefined 
group of which both the substance and the method are 
peculiar; th^ take up the articles in the Emenoniaa 
''Credo," and each is built on the simple plan of ilhis- 
trating one (in "^iritual Laws" possibly two or three) 
basic principle with an abundance and variety of brief, 
rapid examples hardly to be paralleled in literature. 
There follows the same combined effect of sinqJidty 
and bewilderment which is produced by the movement in 
a sin^ direction of a vast and parti-ccJored assemblage. 

Hie other essays in this and subsequent volumes are 
moulded on another plan. They sdect some to|MC— ^ 
love, prudence, experience, gifts — which is rdated to 
the main Emersonian truth after the fashion of a trans- 
verse rib or cross-bar, and their method is to trace this 
rib or bar to its point of intersection with the grand 
trunk; they divide into several lobes or sections, eadi 
of which comprises its own relatively small group of 
illustrative materials. In reviewing the essays in the 
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''Fint Series,*' we aball, as before with the orations, 
OGnfine ourselves for the moment to mere cUfferentiie; 
universalities, whether of thought or style, will be ad- 
journed to a future diapter. 

In the mere yidd of illustration by a sin^^ idea, the 
essay on '^History" is pertiaps the most remarkable 
loiirils/orM extant in Emerson or in anybody else. The 
main thou^t is that every phase in the external or 
objective record of men and things (including not only 
history in the oflBdal sense, but literature, mythology, 
art, and, at a lunch, the data of sdenoe itself) is dupli- 
cated and hence f oieldd in the q>irit of the individuaL 
The singlfgMws of the idea is, indeed, someiduit modified 
by the jnchiainn of examples of unity in variety among 
the several parts of the objective record itself; but, even 
with this allowance, the concentration, the centripe- 
ience, of the imageiy remains astonishing. There is no 
break or slsrlmning in the illustrations, and their feli- 
city is commensurate with their abundance. We are re- 
mmded of Wordnrorth's 

1V> Mi tbB hilk oo Sn." 

The essay, indeed, furnishes as immixed and delicate 
a pleasure as anything in Emerson. Its refinement and 
tranquillity are pervasive; its meaning can usuaUy be 
had on ''easy terms"; it presses no stem claims; it is aO 
a proffer of homage and a bestowal of privilege. Its 
geniality b perhaps more keenly f eh by virtue of the 
contrast with its relatively bumptious and contentious 
neighbor "Self-Beliance.** 
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"Self-Belianoe** is the most qmums and faristliiig of 
the essays off Emersont as it is imquestionab^one of the 
greatest. With the ezoeption of two or three sentences lo 
*'%nritiial Laws,*' it is ahnost the only essay in which 
oar own tolerant generation perceives that ''niiy|ung 
and eager air** which bit so shrewdly into the more sen- 
sitive cuticle of his ccmtempcnraries. It contains the 
memorable '*DeviI*s child** reply, magnificent at least 
as riietoric; the raq>ing ^Are they my poor?** the 
sooflSng '*alms to sots**; and the soggestion that even 
the domestic affections may be snares and impediments. 
Yet even in this, the most trendiant of the essajrs, the 
eye is faced at eveiy other turning by some devout, 
idyllic, or inspiring passage. One has a certain feeling, 
moreover, that Emerson is not quite himself in these 
veiy paragraphs in which the horror of not being one*s 
self is so drastically presented; there is a Kttle self- 
coerciim in this stinging defence of spontaneity. Not 
that this is felt everywhere or even frequently. Emer- 
son is himself when he tells us that our re jected thoughts 
"come back to us with a certain alienated majesty.*' 
He is himself again when he exhorts: ''^leak what you 
think now in hard words and to-morrow speak what to- 
mor row thinks in hard words again, thou^ it contradict 
eveiything you said to^y." But in the well-known 
passage beginning with *' Are they my poor? " and dos- 
ing with the "wicked dollar,*' one feels that here is 
wrath which a little nursing has helped to keep warm, 
that here is language which the fear of inadequacy has 
exacerbated. 

The vigor which marks Emerson and the tension 
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whidi BometuneB makes that vigor a little dbquieting 
are both exhibited at their maTimnm ia ''Self-Bdi- 
anoe.'' These few pages contain most of the destruc- 
tive criticiams which have given edge to the essayist's 
fame, — the attacks on conformity, on consistisncy, on 
"phOanthxopy/' on travelling, on imitation, on social 
progressiveness, — a curiously mild-looking list of evils 
and scourges if one slops to meditate. Some of these 
have scaro^ recovered their standing, thou^ it is to 
be feared they have retained their influence, since the 
Emersonian onslanght; since Im date their veiy bully- 
ing is hangdog. No essay of Emerson contains so many 
phrases that are at the same time barbed and winged. 

''Self-Reliance" is structurally ineffective; after the 
first inclusive paragnq>h, the reader is in the distressed 
conditi<m of those children who have received all their 
presents in the first ten minutes of the long Christmas 
day. It is unfortunate, also, in rising to a qMcular 
mount in the middle of its course and in baffling the 
eq)ectations of finality thus produced by a sudden re- 
descent into the asperities of the plain and marfcet-i>lace. 
No essay shows us more traits or sides of Emerson, but 
the features somehow intercept the face. It is like- 
wise true that, vdiile the treatment is a compendium 
of the Emersonian moods and style, it is subject as a 
whole to a criticism which does not apply to its sepsr 
rate paragraphs or to its compamon essays, '^Histoiy,'* 
''Compensatkm,*' w ''^iritual Laws*'; it hwdn tone. 
There is a singularly mixed effect of anthem, edogue, 
sermon, and denunciation. 

'^ Compensation ** is, of all the essays of Emerson, the 
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most hanaaing — not to say tlie moat hARowing — to 
the analyst. We may remark first of all that there is 
a fuskm — or confuakm — between the two doctrinea 
that eveiy aweet haa ita aour and that eveiy ain haa Ha 
puniahmenty — an mihappy conjmiction> aince, if pleaa- 
ure aa auch ia penal, the proviakm which makea guilt 
penal likewiae kaea half ita dignity and effectiveneaa. 
Fttrthermore, there ia aa oacillation b e t we en the prin- 
ciple of debt, whidi reata on equivalenoe, and the prin- 
dide of the tax, which impliea merely abatement* Never- 
theleaa, the work haa real virtuea; the mere mnater of 
ilhiatraticma ia impoaing, and by aimple maaa, by aheer 
tcmnage, ao to apeak, almost conquera the imagination; 
and the eaaay, by a diverting paradox, makea uae of 
exaggeration and overatatement to bring out the great 
moderative principle in thingi which acta bounda to the 
intenaity and the duration of happineaa and auffering 
alike. '*Compenaation,'* moreover, ia a briak, nimble, 
companionable eaaay, attractive even to thoae with 
whom ''The Over-Soul** ia reqwnaible for headadiea. 
The reliah of Emeraon for theae cumulative particnlara 
ia unmiatakaUe. He watchea with mward guato the 
good, houaewife^ univeiae making her ahrewd bargaina 
with her greedy customers, and with fatal certainly 
getting the best of it, or (as he would say) the ri^t of 
it, in her chafferingi with the butcher, milkman, and 
tin-peddler. The phrase, "the stem ethics that sparkles 
on his chisel-edge," is happily expreaaive of the eaaay'a 
tenor. 

"Spiritual Lawa** ranks first m nobility, peihuw, 
among the eaaaya of its author. Its opening has that 
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tempered magniftcenee which he aometiinee, in an iiH 
diligent mood, allows ua to have by way of change from 
the lelativdy cheap diet of nnatinted affluence which, 
at his table, is our dai^ faie. (At that board it is 
a hixuiy to fast.) ''When the act of reflection takes 
place in the mind, ^dien we look at ourselves in the li^ 
of thou^xt, we discover that our life is embosomed in 
beauty. Behind us, as we go^ all things assume pleasing 
forms, as clouds do far oflF. Not only things familiar and 
stale, but even the tragic and teniUe, are oome|y as 
they take their place in the pictures of memoiy. The 
river-bank, the weed at the water-side, the dd house, 
the foolish person, however neglected in the passing, 
have a grace in the past. Even the corpse that has lain 
in the duunbers has added a solemn ornament to the 
house." 

This tranqufl and majestic style, this manner that 
dothes the thou^t as in a stole or pallium, is sustained 
on the iHiole throu^UNit the essay. It is true that even 
in ''SfMritual Laws*' he permits himsdf moments of 
frowardness. There is the unfortunate Mr. Crump, so 
unjust^ handicqyped in his pursuit of the ideal by his 
cockney name, whom we are not permitted to admire 
for ''his gnmting resistance to all his native devils.** 
There is that di s respec t ful reference to wi^nal an, 
origm of evil, and predestination as the soul*s mumps 
and measles and whooping-cou^hs, and the unqrm* 
pathetic inquiry as to the motive for dragging the dead 
wei^t of a Sunday-Sdiool over aU ChristendomI In 
spite of these oerssionsl crackles and q>arkles by which 
Emerson wis^ warns us against aqy too sanguine 
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piesiimptions of good bdumor» tlie enay produces a 
temple-like impressioii of space, purity, and tranquil- 
Htj which it would be diflkult to parallel in the other 
writings. In **Spiritual Laws*' the authority, the sov* 
ereignty, of the preyailing tone OTsr particular forms 
of imageiy is better sustained than in the usual essay. 
Even the plan has its points of superiority; in *'His- 
tdy** and in *'Compensati(m" we have only a grand 
trunk and innumerable twigs: in "Spiritual Laws'* the 
presence of several mam thoughts supplies the orna- 
ment of branches. 

Nobody could subscribe to the thou^ts in Mo, but 
there is nothing in them to overtax the practised reader's 
de xt e ri t y in stripinng off the exaggerations whidi con- 
ceal their wisdom. One would hardly set down yielding 
or passiveness in the accepted sense as the initial text 
in the goqid of eflbaency, and one's reverence for in- 
ccmsistency must have prospered mightily before the 
doctrine that all thingi pass for exactly what they are 
worth can be literally accepted <m the heels of the other 
doctrine that all values are subjective, that each man 
sees only the value which he embodies. There is wisdom, 
neverthdess, in all these ideas for those who do not 
9pp\y them too rashly, and the wisdom is spacious and 
sunny. 

The essay on '*Love" is one of the most curious 
documents in the Emerson collectkm. The love here 
treated is primarily erotic, and one mi^t have vagudy 
expected a placid disdain, a delicate aloofness, or in- 
dulgent patronage in the handling of such a theme fay 
sudiaman. To our surprise his treatment of the sub ject 
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18 Venetiaa; be writes in dithynunbs; he manifests an 
abandonment usually reserved for the Over-Soul and 
its associated topics. That this passion should have 
vibrated strongly in the retentive memoiy of Emerscm 
is eiplicahle enough; his was a soul avid of influxes, so- 
licttous of immersions; he wanted to be swept away , and, 
eioept in his religious exaltations whidi came too rarely, 
the privilege was all but inaccessible. The sole occasion 
•— up to the date of these essays at least — in which he 
had been swept off his feet by a non-rdigious motive, 
stood out naturaUly with monumental distinctness. 

There are, however, several singularities in the ex- 
pression of this youthful ecstasy* Emerson apologises 
for this self-indulgence (here as often the apology b the 
offence) by assuring us that these eari|y raptures are 
merely prelusive and preparatoiy to the spiritual beati- 
fications that are to follow. Now when our saint, in 
some genial hour, has been persuaded, beyond expecta- 
tion, to enter into our tent and break bread with us, it 
is disconcerting to hear him say, as he rises from the 
table, that the act was merely sacramental. We had 
hoped, God foigive us, that he was a little hungry. 
Again, it is interesting to note that when Emerson talks 
firom observatkm he is more attractive than when he 
q>eaks from experience. In his picture of the love of all 
mankind for a lover, of the sdiool-girls and the *'bioad- 
faced, goodniatured sliop-boy,"he is altogether charm- 
ing; he is only half fharming in his record of the be- 
havior of this peculiar person whose head '^boils'* all 
n i^t on his pillow, and who walks, in the daytime, with 
arms akimbo, soKkM pMy " W *"^ accosting the grass and 
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the trees. It is trae tliat the veiy passage fiom whidi 
these whimsicalities are extracted ccmtains exquisite 
things; in fact» it reminds ns alternately of the impre»- 
siveness of distance-mellowed wedding bells and of the 
rich incrustations dt a bridecake. Emerson* in this pas- 
sage which is dearly meant to be glowing^ has not so 
much reproduced the glow as a whole as he has denum- 
strated its preHxistenoe and tipped some of his phrases 
with its revived fire. 

Another interesting drcnmstanoe must not pass un- 
remarked. The world has shrunk to the man and his 
pa8sion» or rather these have dilated until thej have 
become conterminous with the universe, and the rest 
of the world is necessarily shut out. Among the things 
shut out is the woman. Theprcmouns^'she^and^'her*' 
do not occur in the three pages devoted to the portrayal 
of rapture; the young wooer digests his h^>pine8s in 
the forest. Emerson^ to do him justice, is not without 
a well-bred sense of the ungraciousness of excluding a 
woman from her own love-affair; he even comments 
on the strangeness of the fact that this subordination 
should be necessary. 

On the whole, the essay on "Love** is too full of al- 
ternating exhilaraticms and disi^ipointments to rank 
among Httirfymg products; but as a unique document 
in the Emerson dossier its significance is undeniable. 
One bitter and moving wail — a wail the more affecting 
that it forces itself into the midst of the psalmody — « 
must be quoted for its disclosure ct character: **Alas! 
I know not why, but infinite compuncti<»is embitter in 
mature life the remembrance of budding joy, and cover 
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every beloved twine/' As contrast and connterpoiae to 
this, one may set the last p$ngf9fii but one, wfaidi 
leooids gravely and nobly the beneficence of maniage 
in replacing delicate and perishable enchantments by 
assured and uplifting realities. 

The eisay on **Friendahip*' is the most discomforting 
and estranging performance in the entire volume. If 
he had sU^pped with his heartening motto, if he had 
even stopped with the two first warm-blooded lines, — 

**A rnddj drop of madlj blood 
Tho mifing tea oatwc(gli%" — 

he would have left US stimulated and inspired. But this 
is only the parting handahahe cm the wharf; the next 
moment he has wei^ied anchor, and is steering histily 
into the polar sea of this immitigable essay. The dif- 
ficulty for the reader does not lie exclusively or mainly 
in the superior loftiness of Emerson's friendships. Open 
and cultivated minds interest themselves readily enough 
in warm and concrete pictures of fedingi which they do 
not vividly share. Men whose taste for painting or music 
is slight read Biownmg's **Fra Lippo lippi" or ''Abt 
Vo^er" with emotion. But these men could not in- 
terest others in mudc or painting, and Emerson's fault 
in this essay is not that he portrayed relations whidi he 
posseiwd and others lacked, but that he portrayed a 
friendship to whidi he only distantly as|Hred. Emerson's 
portrayal of religious fading in **The Over&Hil" is 
warm and intimate; it can, therefore, interest people 
who are not temperamentally religious. But his data 
in ''Friendship" are hypothetic and imaginary even to 
himsdf , and the reader idio mi^t have crossed the rift 
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be t wee n himaetf and tlie Ky e Emenon caimol poenbljr 
span the further chasm which separates the live Eoier^ 
son horn his vision or phantasm of himself. 

The rdation here extolled is not the friendship that 
Emerson expressed and fdt for W. H« Fomess, for John 
Sterling, and for Thomas CaHyle; it is not the friend- 
ship commemorated in the prefatory versicle. Emerson 
is, as often, beforehand with ns m the notation of his 
defect when he says of friendship: ''I wish it to be a 
little of a dtiaen before it is quite a cherub.** But he is 
so afraid lest friendship should compromise indipend« 
ence and intercourse should compromise friendship that 
the relation seems finally to resolve itsdf Qn the essay) 
into a few retired, almost sditaiy eojcqrments and a 
host of discrediting and disheartening precautions. Two 
friends need not eat together unless they dioose; boty 
having sat down at the board together, they cannot 
without absurdity refuse to eat Two mutual admirers 
need not become friends; but, having entered upon that 
rdation, thqr cannot without fatuity esdiew inter- 
course. 

The workmanship of the essay is less attractive than 
usual. Emerson's gift of q>]gram is faithful in the WKHTst 
extremities; but it forsakes him, mudi to its credit, 
when he summons it to defend this bloodless and speedi- 
less phantasm of friendship. Still, he could not write 
twenty-five pages without being tripped up by felidties. 
The following sentence illustrates a power — shown 
of tener perhaps in his prose than his verse — of putting 
a complete natural picture into a few perfectly diosen 
words: ''Ought I to fed that our tie is profane in com- 
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parison with yonder bar of doud that aleeps on the 
horison, or that dump of waving grass that divides the 
brook?" 

Hie mere title Thidence," in a volume of this land, 
is a certificate of sanity; nay, it certifies to more than 
this; it contents and comforts us like the sight of a man 
stoppmg on his way to greet his long to exchange a 
friendly word with an old nurse or gardener. A passage 
like this in the worics of a philosopher is singulariy win- 
ning: ''The good husband finds method as eflkient in the 
p*^^"C of fire-wood in a shed or in the harvesting of 
fruits in the cdlar, as in Peninsular campaigns or the 
files of the DqMurtment of State. In the rainy day he 
builds a workbench, or gets his tool-box set in the comer 
of the bani-diamber, and stored with nails, gimlet, 
pincers, screwdriver, and chisd. Herein he tastes an old 
joy of youth and childhood, the cat-like love of garrets^ 
presses, and corn-chambers, and of the conveniences of 
long housekeeping. His garden or his poultry-yard tdls 
him many pleasant anecdotes. One mif^t find argu- 
ment for opUmism in the abundant flow of this sao- 
diarine dement of pleasure in every suburb and es« 
tremity of the good world." One feds that a man who 
can insert a passage of this kind between ''Spiritual 
Laws" and "The Over-Soul" is somehow incorrigibly 
lovable; one forgives him even the essay on "Friend- 
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Emerson, who was, as Lowdl said, equally at home 
with peggmg shoes and "The Over-Soul," liked the 
plain and homdy tacts of life both for their symbolic and 
their discq>linary value. He loved to read the great laws 
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in this rude dialect, and in the oommeroe between tlie 
schoolboy, man» and the pedagogue* Nature* he watched 
with almost equal xdish the lad's craft in outwitting 
the schoolmaster and the sharp n^ <m the knuckles 
with which the latter chid his pupil's negligence. 

''Heroism'* follows ''Prudence" as corrective and 
antitype* and as prudence is resolvable into thrift and 
care* so heroism* by way of omtrast* takes on the aspect 
of glorious wastefulness or splendid nonchalance. 

The essay is discursive and sauntering* and its topics 
have a fortuitous or irrelevant quality like the trifling 
remarks exchanged by assembling soldiers between 
bugle-calls. As prudence had been converted into truth, 
courage, and love* so heroism is oddly, almost quaintly, 
identified with virtues so seemingly alien as temperance 
and even hospitality. These are not the things that 
actually count. What counts is the tingling and mettle^ 
some quality, the gay insoucianeet the fine headiness 
and sparkle of the new-broached virtue, the spirit of the 
hoy who* first on the ice or first in the swimming-pool, 
calls lustily and moddn^^ to lus tardy companions. 

This heroism is not of the orthodox brand; indeed, a 
good-natured contempt for the orthodox brand as being 
hardly better than the cupidities it restrains is possibly 
the distinctive note. Not that the essay lacks its austere 
moments. It contains that priceless sentence: "It is 
but the other day that the brave Lovqoy gave his 
breast to the bullets of a mob* for the rights of tree 
speech and opinion* and died when it was better not to 
live*" — an utterance which* according to George P. 
Bradford, caused some of his friends and qrmpathiaen 
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to fed the *'oold shudder which ran through the audi- 
ence at the cahn braving of the current opinimi/* 

''The Over-Soul " is the single easay of Emenonidiidi 
one may safely call eloquent: it shares the daim to that 
praise with two or three of the orations. No less than 
twdve times its subject is compared to water, and the 
(fiscourse would seem to have boirowed a peculiar 
plastidty from that mobile and fluid dement. Itsplan» 
though not incoherent, is neither veiy strict nor very 
manifest, but its Riding movement imparts an unusual 
effect of continuity and solidari^. There are few essays 
idiich tend to g^be themsdves so completdy, few in 
which the whole holds its own so successfully against 
the competition of the parts. 

The ground of this quality is not hard to discover. 
Emerson's exhilarations, though numerous, were as a 
rule insulatfd and momentary; on this subject he com- 
manded for once a continuity of mood. He q>eaks better 
here than anywhere dse of the divine prindple. He 
is not commonly at his best in his cdebration of the aD- 
embosoming beauty. For instance, when in ''Sdf-Ba- 
liance*' he tdls us that ''the immortal light, all young 
and joyful, million-orbed, million-oolored, will beam over 
the universe as on the first morning,*' we are teased by 
a slight sense of excess: we fed that a thousand orbs, 
and — such is our abject state — a dosen colors would 
have satisfied the frugal demands of our pedestrian 
imagination. But in "The Over-Soul*' there is no trying, 
no overshooting of the mark; its highly intellectualiied 
character, whidi, in a discourse steeped in rhapsody, 
hardly permits the intrusion of a purely exclamatory 
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sentenoe, may be noted as one defence; the gentle and 
even fulness of the sentiment is another. 

A peculiar cafan, indeed, is the mark of this essay; its 
very undulations are of the kind that cradle and reas- 
sure. There is a curious fondness for the verb "lie** in a 
vivid metaphorical sense. ''The great nature in which 
we rest as the earth lies in the soft arms of the atmos- 
phere*'; "the bad[giound of our being, in whidh thqr 
lie*'; ''we lie open on one side to the deeps of simitual 
nature. There are the maiks of the severer Emersont 
the baffling paradoxes such as the abrogation of timet 
the audacious radicalisms, the austere inhibitions; but 
all are subdued to a rare gentleness. "You are preparing 
with eagerness to go and render a service to which your 
talent and your taste invite you, the love of men and 
the hope of fame. Has it not occ ur re d to you that you 
have no right to go unless yon are equally willing to be 
prevented from going? '* No man could be more win- 
nine^ gentle than Emerson in the enunciation of so 
implacable, so crushing, a demand. Que is not sure that 
"The OverSoul*' has not found, in another sentence, 
the tenderest ezpresrion for the divine benevolence 
smce the Biblical "God is love,'* and that, too, by an- 
other marvd, in connection with that arctic word, 
being. "His [man's] welfare is dear to the heart of 
being." The umverse, under the qpdl of those fondly 
lingering syllables, becomes almost more than a home; 
it becomes a neil. 

"The Over-Soul," to be fairly judged, must be r»> 
ceived for what it is — a rich, poetic transfusion of a 
uniquely high and rare eq>erience* An adequate forti- 
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ficaibn for a creed, or even, by ordinary ftandards, a 
oonvenieat dweUing-houae for a taith» it fails to provide. 

'^Cirdes" is single among the Emersonian essays — 
sini^e in its daring. Brief passages in otlier essays dare 
as much, but noidiere dse is the animating principle of 
a discourse so venturous. We half believe, in reading 
these hardy paragnqphs, that yesterday the universe 
was moored, and that this reckless adventurer has 
slqyped down under shdter of the nif^t, and cut its 
cable. Hie *^fluz*' has been much dwdt iqxm, but one 
doubts if the realisation of the plasticity of the universe 
(fa distincl.ion from the mere slipperiness of the per- 
sonal life) has ever dsewhere reached the point at- 
tuned in ^Circles." There is something strange, half- 
Hdbraic and half -pagan, in the sternly exultant mood 
in which Emerson watches the emerg en ce of the con- 
suming force: *'Be?rare when the Great God lets loose 
a thinker upon this planet. Then all things are at risk. 
It is as when a conflagration has broken out in a great 
dty, and no man knows iriiat b safe, or where it will 
end.'* Even the virtues, as we know and conceive them, 
are not firq>roof . 

There is no evidence that this tranntoiiness of the 
virtues was to Emerson much more than an CTciting 
possibility , fine hasard or stirring peril, adding the charm 
of romantic vicissitude to the unguessed destinies of 
mankind. For ''Cirdes,'* with all its intrq>idity, is not 
a revoluUonaiy manifesto, nor even a ** Marseillaise *^ 
it b an attempt to gauge the dq>th of the universe by 
the r^>idity with iHiich it engulfs institutions and be- 
lieb. Emerson was content with hb view of the depths: 
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Us generalisations are devastating, but his illustrations 
are relatively mild. The truth is that the sense that 
change is continuous quiets the eagerness for those 
particular changes whose value rests largdy on our trust 
in their finality. Radicalism is half destroyed by the 
nniversalising of its own principle. 

After that hymn that the morning stars sang to- 
gether, **The Over-Soul/' and that bold sortie bto the 
undiscovered country called **Cirdes," the essay on 
''Intellect*' can be read with undisturbed serenity. It 
is true that if any one chooses to ezdte himself over sdf • 
contradictions, there are provocations enough to make 
him purple in the face, but, to the wiser traveUer who 
takes these things in the Emersonian country as he 
would cacti in Texas, the way is attractive, if not 
markedly exciting. The essay shows a common sense 
which in Emerson is almost more notable than genius, 
since genius is too continuous to be distinctive. Having 
dined for a month by the light of the aurora borealisi 
one is half ezdted by an incidental return to the dis« 
used candle or electric jet. Emerson tells us good, 
shrewd, quiet things which we like none the worse for 
our power to verify them from the stores of our homely 
experience, and which please us more perhaps when 
transferred to our private shelves than when ranged by 
some occult plan in the quaint cabinets of his museum. 

The essay has more of academic gravity and sobriety 
than is conmionly found in the vcdume; only once does 
the sleq>ing gnome in Emerson wake up and send his 
wilful elfish outcry echoing through the solemn para- 
graphs. Asdqrlus is still on trial after educating "the 
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learned of Euitqiie for a thousand years. He is now to 
approve himaelf a master of delight to me also. If he 
cannot do that, all his fame shall avail him «Afhiy ig 
with me. I were a fool not to sacrifice a thousand 
Aschyluses to my intellectual integrity/' With which 
mngular mixture of deqp sagadty and frolic imperti- 
nence one finds it eaq^ to aympathiie. 

In contrast with ''InteUect," which discloses a cer- 
tam density* even tightness* of workmanship, the essay 
on *'Art," small though it be, impresses us with its 
space and perspective; it has a miniature stateliness, it 
is a peristyle in abridgment. Its principles, which are 
large and many, emerge each beyond the other with a 
movement as npid as it is unhurried. The utterance 
is rdativdy free ; the stricture in the throat which some- 
times impedes Emerson is taken off, and the voice pours 
out in rounded and untrammelled periods. Thethou|^ts 
are the thou^ts of a profound mind restricted in cer- 
tain ways, but no less deariy liberated and furthered in 
others by its ignorance of technique; the only sound 
critic of these principles would be one who brought a 
greater technical intelligence to the support of an equal 
profundity. Emerson views art in relation to the great 
stream of racial life, and studies it at the point where it 
brandies from that stream in its first concqption in the 
artist's mind and at the point where it rqoins the main 
current in the changes it works in the beholder's spirit 
It is doubtful whether artists could read the essay on 
**Art" without some internal constrictions, just as it is 
doubtful whether heroes could read the essay on ** Hero- 
ism" without biting thdr lips. It is certam, however. 
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that Emenon, on sabjects a little removed from his own 
specialty, had the art of aaying noble things —* noble 
whether true or false — which were in the highest degree 
grateful and satisfying to idealists of all dasses, even 
the dass which recoiled from his cardinal tenets. The 
oorcdlaries of his doctrines endeared him to people who 
shrank from his fundamental proporitioos. Hence the 
peculiarly qrmpathetio treatment of topics like books, 
gifts, manners, and domestic life. Of this distinguished 
felicity the first essay on *' Art" is the earliest and per- 
haps the most eminent example. 

So closes this remarkable volume — the most re^ 
markable possibly that America has produced. Emer- 
son's philosophy is compressed into these few pages — 
indeed, it is aU to be distiUed from ''Self-Beliance," 
''Compensation,'' and ''The Over-Soul." Succeeding 
works merdy amplify and specify, and in no later work 
or in all together are the principles so comfdetdyf 
so ompactly, and so f ordbly presented. Even in this 
volume, in spite of abundance and compression, rq>- 
etition is percq>tible: certain leading thoughts reap- 
pear with the sureness with which a great hill or a great 
river rNfmerges to the eyes of those who walk or drive 
in its proximity. The essays dispensed a philosophy 
parod-wise and a temperament piecemeal; they ex* 
hibited a peisonality strongly marked and someiriiat 
variegated, which seemed at times, however, to be noth- 
ing more than the band or girdle around a oentre ol 
durive imperscmality. Both the thought and the style 
were novd, electrifying, disconcerting; yet they dealt 
with subjects and ends whidi dq>rived them of the 
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popular advantages of thdr qualities. That tbqr should 
be at first to the Jews a stumbling-blodc and to the 
Greeks foolishness was an issue almost too obvious to 
be dq>lored: the future hoarded its secure coinpmsa» 
tions. 

The second series of ''Essays" (1844) has the mis- 
fortune to be the second; furthermore, it scarody con- 
tains an essay of value commensurate with any one 
of the five great essays in the initial series; and the 
disposition — the posting in the militaiy sense — of 
its materials hardly favored the instant recognition of 
their value. The first essay^ ''The Poet,'* is eicellent 
in its wdl4>red way, but its orthodoxy — that is, its 
Emersonian orthodoxy — is decided; it is hardly a good 
fifer to mardi at the head of the troop. "Experience,** 
which follows, is really a trenchant essay, but its trench- 
ancy is so far disguised that, in the hi^ily respectable 
company of "The Poet ** and "Character,** another well- 
mannered eff(»t, it passes almost unchallenged. "Man- 
ners** is a dapper, lithe, penetrative piece of woric, but 
too slender, too sprayey, to affect the tone of a volume. 
The noUe treatment of "Nature** with its symphonic 
overture Is periu^M the first essay that stands out with 
indq>endent significanoe. "Gifts** is gem-like but mi- 
nute: a cabinet hardly counts as a room. "Politics** has 
an agreeable but retiring massiveness, and "Nominalist 
and Realist*' and the "New England Reformers** are 
not suflBciently towering to overcome the drawback of 
thdr Dosition in the rear. For all these reasons, the 
whole volume hardly equals the sum of its parts. 

The essays In this volume scaro^ call for minute, 
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criticism; we shafl particularise only on the 
two Bomewhat abnormal diaciuriona entitled **Eq>eri- 
ence'* and ''NominaUst and Realist." 

''The Poet'' and ''Character'' are rentable and 
mannerly essays; th^ are repetitions of high mass, so 
to speak, with due pomp, in the Emersonian chapel. 
''E3q>erience," on the contrary, seems one of the bddest 
essays in literature, though its boldness has an almost 
casual air, as if a man should blow up a minster by way 
of correction to the monotony of an evening walk. It 
is a provoking, unsettling, aggresrive, half-Mcphisto- 
phdean essay; it acts as pry or wedge; it loosens, dis- 
lodges, and upheaves. It shows Emerson's faculty for 
turning his own flank and assailing himsdf , as it were» 
in the rear; the essay might have been written by a 
critic of Emerson, more alert, more akq>tical, and less 
devout. 

The very form of the conqxMition is suggestive. It is 
packed with matter, but it is not air-tight; there are 
qpaces which favor respustion. It has an undeniable 
plan,aplanof which you may list or count the segments, 
a plan which the rhetorician may admit, though it 
leave the mere reasoner a little dubious and inquisitive. 
The movement again has a free swing, a nonchalant 
eagerness, a careless and virile stride, that differs curi- 
ously from the grave ceremonial pace of the precedent 
and following essays. The sentences are short and im- 
patient; the diction has a premeditated hcmielineaB and 
brusqueness. He quotes the homely proverb, "In for a 
mill, in for a million "; he makes a siq>po8ed q>eaker say, 
"Come out of that"; he hears "the chwUe of the 
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pbrenoloipsts'*; when he shall adapt his oonvenation 
to the shape of heads, the doctors may buy him for a 
cent. 

The teachmg is equaUy pmigent. ''So much of our 
time is prqMffation, so much is routine, and so much 
retrospect, that the pith of each man's genius contracts 
itself to a very few hours." Grief is ''scene-painting and 
counterfeit." "What cheer can the religious sentiment 
yield, when that is suspected to be secretly dqiendent 
on the seasons of the year and the state of the blood?" 
"I cannot recall any form of man who b not super- 
fluous sometimes." "To fill the hour — that is hap- 
piness; to fill the hour and leave no creyice for a rq>ent- 
ance or an q>prqval«" "Nature, as we know her, is no 
saint. . . • She comes eating and drinking and sinning. 
Her darlings ... do not come out of the Sunday- 
School, nor wdgh their food, nor punctually keep the 
commandments." "The individual is always mistaken." 
"We permit all things to ourselves, and that which we 
call sin in others is experiment for us." These are 
strong doctrines, and when, in the course of his exposi- 
tion, we find Emerson referring to "the dear old spirit- 
ual world and even the dear old devil, * * we are half ready 
to concede that the establishment of affectionate rela- 
tions with that potentate is only a matter of common 
prudence. 

One or two of these points are stron^y modified; one 
or two are liberally interpreted; for aU, compensations 
are found. But the essay remains a most striking and 
memorable document; the evasive, temporising, pre- 
varicative aspects of Nature are grasped with a dear- 
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wbidi would do honor to an agnostic. Equally re^ 
markable is the abandonment by the convinoed Ideal* 
ists of the ordinary aiqiports and resources of idealism^ 
after the fashion of the young David rqecting the swwd 
and the heLmet and conquering the giant with the sling 
and the st<mes from the brook. The victoiy is gained in 
the end; idealism is letSstablished, but the worid in whidi 
its authority is r enewed looks to the oonunon eye like a 
dismAntledt almost a diq>eopled, universe. Nothing is 
left at last but the subject — the Ego — and the worid- 
spirit — the One: and their union is the sole value in life. 
It is curious that in one part ol his essay Emerson turns 
his destroying analyris upon analyris itsdf ; the diemist 
mdts up his mriting-pot. 

''Nominalist and Bealist,** with its generalised theme 
and its unpromising title, is a cast from the same mould 
as ''E3q>erience.'' It is a hi^ily intellectualised per> 
formance, one of the wiriest, one of the most restless, 
prehensile, and muscular among the essays in this and 
kindred volumes. Jacob w iesUes all ni^t with the 
angd, or rather perhaps with some entity half-demonic, 
some imp of the perverse, and the joy of the encounter is 
evident in the dastic spring and tenrion ol the Griq> and 
nqpid sentences. Emerson ddights to seise the fugitive 
truth in the pincers offered by a pahrof contradictions! 
he sympathises with the wilfulness and recahatrancy ol 
Nature as one takes pleasure in the naughtiness of a 
q)irited diiM. The essay is ably if somewhat baffling 
written, and is notable for its own type ol q>igram, not 
the mere fdidty that daisies or electrifies like ''AO man* 
kind bves a fever** and ''Hitch your wagon to a star"; 
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but the saying that arrests the truthseeker by its power 
of chedcing itself at the very point where the com- 
mon epigram plunges recklessly ahead. "Every man is 
wanted, and no man is wanted much/' ''I am always 
insincere, as always knowing there are other moods/' 
^^Is it that every man bdieves every other to be an 
bearable partialist, and himself a universalist? " Then 
he bees his mind in a passage that in its add sweetness 
amusingly and yet instructively illustrates the difficulty 
Emerson had in thinking wUk his f dlow-men even when 
he thoui^t a$ they did: '*I talked yesterday with a pair 
of philosophers: I endeavored to show my good men 
that I liked eveiything by turns and nothing long; that 
I loved the centre, but doated on the superfides; that I 
k>ved man, if men seemed to me mice and rats; that 
I revered samts, but'Woke up glad that the old pagan 
world stood its ground and died hard; that I was ^ad 
of men of eveiy gift and nobility, but would not live in 
their arms." 

**Bepresentative Men," published January 1, 1850, 
was the expansion of a course of lectures deli vered before 
the Manchester Athenaeum in England. The volume 
oonq>rises seven lectures, one prefatory and general on 
the ''Uses of Great Men"; the other six dealing with 
Pkto (the philosopher), Swedenborg (the mystic), 
Montaigne (the sceptic), Shakeqieare (the poet). Napo- 
leon (the man of the world), and Goethe (the writer). 
Even this briefest of summaries suggests two or three 
interesting facts: that the ''rq>resentative men," a 
phrase of whidi, in this special application, Emerson 
is said to be the originator, represent rather tendencies 
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than multitudes; tliat the coDcreteness b — tor Emer- 
son — marked; that the variety, ranging from Plato to 
Bonaparte, is considerable. A shrewd observer, conver- 
sant with Emerson, might divine possibly the method 
from the titles: he might oondude that each man would 
be promptly identified with some attitude or aq>ect of 
human nature; that he would fall heir fcvthwith to the 
Ivories and the responsibilities of that function; that his 
inheritance of these Tories would insure him many 
paragraphs of rapturous encomium; and that }m in- 
adequacy to those responsibilities would eipose him 
finally to sharp deductions, almost to reproaches. Hie 
observer might note again with interest that while care^ 
f ul distinction is made between two such cognate func- 
tions as those of poet and writer, the saint and the 
prophet are dther entirely left out, or are huddled 
loosely together under the insuffident labd of mystic. 
His surprise at finding the man of the world admitted 
to this Olympian condave will be removed by the later 
discovery that man of the worid means nothing more 
than the efficient man, the man of action. 
• ' The first lecture in the volume, **Use8 of Great Men,*' 
proves that really vigorous parts may produce a some- 
what languid whole. The work lades, not momentum 
precisely, but impulsiveness; it is levd, levd on a high 
altitude, even, dignified, intellectual, posribly a little 
massive. The marshalling of the topics is not unskilful 
for a man who, in tins fidd, ranks only with the cap- 
tains of militia, but the want of superfidal continuity, 
of facile and ludd transitions, is fdt with ezcepticmal 
keenness in some parts of this discourse. In the keen« 
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Hen of its use of bu^, it shows unusual aflbiities with 
eyeiyday life. 

The discontent of Carlyle with thd lecture on Plato 
has been echoed by later oonunentaton» but to our 
mind it remains secure of its lofty place among Emer- 
son's notable and masterly expositions. The breadth, 
the reach, of the impressions it makes is by no means 
its least memorable trait; Emerson's manner is ordi- 
narily too crenelated with rhetorical caq>s and q>ires, 
too much broken up into jutty, frieie, buttress, and 
coign of vantage to lend itself to those eflPects of single 
amplitude idiich Rusldn praised so cordially in ardii- 
tecture. In the '^Plato,'* however, the magnitudes are 
discernible, and the restf ulness vdiich is the accompani- 
ment of quice is felt everywhere in the ma jestic treatise. 
The whole lecture is composed with a gusto that seems 
a little short of incredible in view of the temporal re- 
moteness and the philosophic abstractness of its theme. 
The chord that dominates in this work as in the lecture 
on Shakeq>eare is the diord of eraltation. The praise 
of Emerson is tidal; its qm^Mtthy is prodigal, its rejoio- 
ing is boundless; it is content, for the moment at least, 
to plunder the universe if by so doing it can enridi its 
idol with a new trophy. Yet, even in this luxury of sdf- 
surrender, Emerson, in whom the reappearance of criti- 
cism was inevitable, keqis his head, and surprises us 
anew in the conduding paragn^hs by unsuspected 
reservations. 

Emers<m*s warmth is the more notable that its object 
as drawn in his pages is quite bloodless: he sees on^ the 
intdlectual lineaments of Plato: he is enamored of a 
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profile. That profile, indeed, had a right to Us homagep 
because it was the first illustrious example of that nyn?' 
thesis which holds in equipoise the One and the Bfany— > 
a fliynthems of which the last great exemplar lived in 
Concord and trod the banks of the Musketaquid. Emer- 
son no less than Plato — or, shall we say the Emersonian 
Plato, for people tell us that sudi a character exists by 
way of supplement to the Platonic Socrates — f dt the 
equal attraction, the equal necessity, of a continual pas- 
sage from the circumference to the centre and a no leas 
persistent re-passage from the centre to the circumfer- 
fence. Both needed worship, needed play: they found 
thdr play in the chase of the divine unity from disguise 
to disguise, from fable to fable; th^ found worship in 
the moment of recapture. 

The four or five pages devoted to Socrates in this 
lecture prove, more than anything else in this volume, 
more than the Montaigne and the Bonaparte, that 
Emerson could make a racy and vital diaracter-sketch. 
He tingles with delight to find his own moral ideal houa- 
ing itself in the rudest, the savoriest, and the most whim- 
sical of personalities. The andent particulars seem here 
to rise, for the first time, to thdr full value, and the 
manner — that of the dispassionate observer, who in- 
spects with a mixture of benevolence and caution the 
oddities of some undassified echinus or torpedo — is 
diosen with unerring art. The inq>er8onation is so ddi- 
cate that the slightest intrusion of his own dialect, as in 
the unlucky phrase, ''the tyrannous realist,** operates 
as a passing disenchantment. One feds that Emerson 
would not have valued the peculiarttiea without the 
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•oul C^nqr viior is FhQemon's roof; within tho house is 
Jove*Ot hut, the soul oooe assured, every nub and 
crinkle upon the surface heoome mestimable. 

Most readen will probahly agree with Dr. Holmes 
that the lecture on Swedenboig is somewhat uninviting, 
and wiU fall in with his conjecture that Emerson's nearer 
view of Swedenborg disqppomted the forecasts he had 
framed at a distance. Emerson seems to have under- 
taken — perluqiM in a measure effected — the rehabili- 
tation of the nei^ected nqrstic but the occasion partakes 
rather of the melancholy of a disinterment than of the 
l^adness of a resurrection. One can f anc^ Swedenboig 
moved to say now and then with Lear: '*You do me 
wrong to take me out o' the grave." It is true that 
Emerson sets about his task with plenty of courage; the 
praise is cheerily begun and is gallantly maintained for 
a season; but the critical faculty is soon awake, and the 
havoc it works must have surprised even the operator. 
First, we hear that the great man is diffuse, then that he 
is unbalanced. Our admiration has hardly re-collected 
Itself after this blow before it learns that he is pedan- 
tically literal and traditionally Hebraic We recover 
from this boidrnfenemmU only to be plunged into new 
stupor by the fact that Swedenboig is morbidly sua- 
pidous of intellect and that his f an<7 is a Iweeding- 
|Jaoe of nightmares. An enemy might, perhi^w, con- 
tent himself with this measure of castigation, but the 
merciless admirer is still unappeased. Swedenborg's 
universe is now discovered to be tedious and lustreless; 
he has some veiy wrong notions about sins; he is found 
to have a sad prodivity for the harboring of devils in his 
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creed; his bypothens of revelation is viewed with the 
gravest diapleasore; and lest, after all this, we should 
be diarged with sacrificing truth to tenderness, we will 
say finally that he has no sympathy and is wholly want- 
ing in imagination. 

There are savages who beat their ddties; Emerson, 
dearly, is a member of their tribe. 

The lecture shows E^erson*s honorable willingness 
to renounce piquancy when his path lies through plain 
facts, and his capacity to touch even the plain fact 
with grace. One loves a rhetorician brave enou|^ to 
f or^o rhetoric. 

Emerson's sympathy with Swedenboig was grounded 
on the participation of the two men in a few large ideas, 
and there was one point in which the empathy was 
peculiar. Swedenborg was what Emerson sought for in 
vain among the mystics of past ages and the investiga- 
tors of his own — the subordination of really high sd« 
entific accomplishments to mystical and phflosophical 
ends. 

The lecture on Montaigne begins at some distance 
from its subject; it ends also far from him; and Mon- 
taigne, who is fortunately a resourceful personage, is 
left to find such accommodation as he can in the middle. 
The opening paragraphs whidi sketch and contrast the 
abstractionists and the materialists are highly interesl- 
ing, and one notes curiously how much fuller and racier 
is the picture of the materialists (whom Emerson dis- 
dained) than the account of the ideal philosophers. 
Between these two dasses Emerson attempts to find 
a middle ground for the soq>ttcs, with Montaigne as 
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standard-bearer. Whether Montaigne's pomtaon on the 
psychological chart is really defined with the exactness 
that Emerson intended is a matter ^diidi may itself 
afford play for a little scq>tici8m. The air of precision 
is imposingt but the waiy critic will not take the grave 
demureness with irtiich Emerson dangles the footrule 
and poises the scales as oondusive evidence that the 
wei^iing and measuring have been aocuratdy done. 

We might say* perhaps* that idiile the intdlec(ual 
loeiu standi is suflBciently defined* the modu$ viwendip the 
actual substance of motive, interest, propulsion, in the 
sceptic's life, is other left undetermined or is identified 
with materialism. If you doubt the worth of sunsets 
and will never act on a doubt, ^riiat is left you but to sit 
down and eat your dinner with the avid herd to whom 
the notion of any competition between sunsets and 
roast beef would be unmeaning? It occurs also (as 
Emerson would say) that, while certainties are sub- 
stantial, the idea that weU-being is secured by planting 
our feet exdusiv^ on certainties is a stq>position, and 
we cannot act on the prindple without infringing it. 
A man who assumfs nothing assumes the wisdom of 
esdaewing assumptions. Emenon is himself fundamen- 
tally no soqptic, and what we criticise here is not his 
final (pinion, but the success of his careful attempt to 
give scepticism a tenable baris. 

There follows the account of Montaigne, eight pages 
out of thirty-eight, modest quartering, it must be con- 
ceded, for a man in his own house. This description is 
of an unforgettable radness, and smacks of Montaigne 
himsdf, exoq>t that it has less self-content and more 



crispnesfl. It Is dearly iiot the thinker in Montaigne, --• 
if we may separate the thinker from the otftlt«b, — but 
the whole pmigent and vital personality that attracts 
Emerson. He forgives to Montaigne things that he will 
forgive to no one else: the Gascon was a conformist, 
accepting marriage without indination and the Cath- 
olic mass without faith; he even touched the acme of 
fatuity by Emersonian standards in talking feedy of his 
owndtseases. The traits which are common or vulgar in 
a contemporary are in Montaigne only manly refusals 
to be any better than his honest ndghbcNfS. 

The extent of Emerson's partiality is hardly eiplained 
by the known facts. There is, of course, his love of the 
sceptic as the counterpoise to the dogmatist and the 
formalist; there is the relish for unconfessed probity; 
there is the winning combination of warm-bloodedness 
and cool-mindedness in the IVenchman; there is Mon- 
taigne's crisp French and there is Florio's spirited Eng- 
lish; but one feds, at the end of this impresdve catalogue, 
that some part of this outflowing homage must be 
diarged to idioqmcraqr. The admiration is valuable to 
us, because it constitutes one of the diief saliendes and 
pungendes in the dutfacter of Emerson. 

The lecture on ^^Shakespeare; or. The Poet,** whksh 
follows must be ranked with the noblest eulogies in 
English. Shakeq>eare is not, indeed, concdved with 
the pith and realism that marie the drawing of Socrates 
and Montaigne; the impresaon that abides in the mind 
is one of something ample and godlike, a chivalric mag- 
nificence, a noble and sumptuous liberality. It is a great 
and richly peopled country that we surv^r, but we sur- 
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vey it bom an devatkm wheooe only • few grand f ea- 
tuies, nobly generalised and tempered by a pervaaiye 
aense of lij^t and flpaoe» are visible to the rapt beholder. 
The freedom of style, to general in ''Bepresentative 
Men,'* reaches its culmination in these flowing pages. 

Some surprises possibly await the reader wbo at- 
tempts to resolve into its elements the feeling of exalta- 
tion and enridmient with which he reads the last word 
of this inspiring lecture. Turning bade to the eariier 
parts, he finds that, out of thirty-one pages devoted to 
so vast a theme as 9iakeq>eare, Emerson has been able 
to q>are twdve and a half for the discussion of the 
sin^ topic of tedmical or surf ace originality. He finds 
that Emerson is throuf^ut singulariy free from the 
pressure of qMice, unfolding each topic with leisurd|y 
amplitude. He observes with surprise that the things 
which constitute Shakeqpeare's chief daim to honor in 
the eye of the public and the critics — his passion or 
tragic force, his humor, and his diaracterisation — 
Emerson forbears to emphasiie, forbears almost to men- 
tion; the whait case rests, ^>parently, on the poetry 
and the wisdom. He feels perhaps that, while the Emer- 
sonian estimate may be correct, it is not quite upheld 
by the Emersonian reasons. The specifiable and distin- 
guishable thoughts are not too plentiful, and the truth 
of some of them is less dear than he could wish. He 
is not sure, for inslancf, that Shakespeare is the one 
person, m all modem history, known to us; he is dis- 
quieted by the assertion that the dramatic force is 
mere^ incidental; and he has some *^ compunctious via* 
itingi*' about that aflirmation of ''equality of power in 
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lftroe» tragedy, nanrstiyie, and love-adngk** As he tmnia 
the leaves, he notes how rarely his eye is can^t by the 
name of a play, and, for all the emphasis on verbal ex- 
pression, he meets only two quotations, one of them 
being the minute phrase ''antres vast and desarts idle.*' 
In othor points, the lecture shows both masteiy oi detafl 
and princely affluence of illustration, but all is subordi- 
nated to the tendency to take what might be called the 
planetaiy view of Shakespeare, to simplify him into an 
integral and mighty orb, serenely luminous on the dis- 
tant horiaon. 

The penalty of outgoing expectations is the release of 
expectations that one cannot meet It is Shakespeare 
who now incurs this penalty. Emerson, having asked 
the world of this enchanter, and (contraiy to all pre- 
cedent) got it, proceeds to ask him for the skies, and» 
not getting them, is thrown into profound mdandioly. 
Shakespeare is only master of the revds; he is not mys- 
tic and prophet. As Mr. HoweDs says, one "winces'* 
under the severity of this judgment. The reader feels a 
little defrauded; he has perhaps quieted some misgiv* 
ings of his own for the exhilaration of taking part with 
Emerson in this voyage of eulogy, and it is provoking to 
find himself half balked at the last moment by the mis- 
givings of the eulogist. In one respect Emerson was 
more fortunate than his readers. Where praise and 
blame have the same object, they min^e in most men's 
minds; in Emerson's, they flow nde by nde in uncom- 
municating channels. The eulogbt is housed with the 
detractor, but knows nothing of his fdlow-tenant. 

After every discount has been mad«» the lecture on 
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Shakeapeaie rematiui a perfonnanoe wUcli it would be 
hard to diq>licat6 or to overvalue. 
^Nq;>oleon, among his other prDdigiei» made Emeraoa 
for an hour or so a popular writer. The lecture on Bona- 
parte is singularly and generally readable, because the 
facts for once get their turn with the ooruscati(»ns, be- 
cause anecdote, unlike metaphor and epigram, relaxes 
tension at the same time that it affords stimulus, and 
because Emerson here met his readers at a rendesvous 
in their own territory. The picture in certain aspects is 
incomparably vivid, and the selection of efficienqr as 
the main feature c^ves a real originality to a subject 
oommnnly viewed through a blase — and of course* 
also, throned a smoke — of pyrotechnics. The word 
*'|^ry*' scarcely occurs more than once in these pages» 
and the intenti<m in that case is depreciatory. What 
dasslcs Emerson is a rdativdy unpretending thing, -^ 
the scorn of custom, the ezerdse of common sense, the 
respons e to em e rgency, the simplification of means. It is 
practical intdligence, plain, sheer head-work, that he 
admires: he likes Areola and Ulm and Austerlits be- 
cause in those encounters the fact was victorious. 

The evidence offered for this prqKMition is striking; 
indeed* the lecture b a c^iital example of proof by apt, 
succinct illustration. One is not satisfied, however, with 
the choice of Ni^Kdeon as the representative of the fact: 
he is too conceited, too inflated, too tricky; he is half 
chariatan and the fact might be excused for disowning 
its rep r esen tative. If efficiency is both creative and 
destructive, both upright and perfidbus, why choose 
for its exponent a destroyer and a hypocriteP 
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EmenoDt iiufeed» is fur from blind to tlie defects of 
Nspoleon; in fact, ho forestalls the rod idiidi his op- 
poneats are ready to apply by performing the flagdla- 
tion with the most edifying diligence and heartiness. It 
is esoeOent stnttegy — though in Emersoii it is not 
strategy but instinct — to silence one's opponents by 
stating their point with an energy that makes their own 
riietoric both supeiflnoas and f edde. The passage is a 
curious eiample of the dexterity of Emerson's henn 
worship in adjusting itsdf to the straits and haidshipa 
to which it was reduced by the teirific lucidity of his 
perceptions. The ethical teacher now siqiervcMS and 
adroitly turns to his own account this ookMsal str u c tur e 
which the hero-worshipper has buflt up» by proving that 
effidenqr raised to the highest power cannot dude the 
moral law which holds Waterioos and St. Hdenas in 
reserve for the discipline of egotists. The princq>le is 
lofty and the dexterity of the turn is magnificent, but, 
after all the good comradeship with N^ioleon, does not 
this utterance remind us a little of the hcMniletics ad* 
dressed by Prince Hal, after his a cors s i on , to the dis* 
reputable Sir John Falstaff ? 

Holmes writes aptly of the lecture on Goethe: *^It 
flows rather languidly, toys with side issues as a stream 
loiters round a nook in its margin, and finds an excuse 
for play in every pebble." It takes Emerson about nine 
pages to arrive within sight of Goethe, and when he 
readies his hero, an admiring ^ance and ceremonious 
bow eipiess e s the total of his sensations. Emerson's 
efforts to like Goethe are only half successful; a polite 
host, he has this distinguished f oidgner on his hands. 
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and makes the best of him: he remfaids us of a oertaia 
Scotch Liird in one of George Maedonald*8 noveb, who 
was consciously anxious to entertain his guest and un- 
consdously anxious to see as little of him as possible. 
No other lecture in the volume is so meagre, no other so 
fluent to so rdatively slight purpose. The mere man* 
ner, indeed* has a tranqufl» self-respecting suavity sug- 
gestive of Goethe'sown style, but there are places where 
Emerson, by unexampled misluqp, almost fails in his oi- 
deavor to make points. He lingers before ^'Wilhelm 
Meister/' unable to achieve dear utterance. Mephis- 
tpphdes, however, is handled with characteristic inci- 
siveness. With study, certain values can be extracted 
from the lecture; the genuineness of Goethe (if he was 
genuine) is set in rdief by his evident sdf-pampering. 
Goethe, however, is peculiar in this respect, that mme 
of his admirers has the smallest success in defining his 
attraction to people who do not know him, or, knowing 
him, do not fed his charm, and Emerson, who was 
half-hearted about the man, Goethe and half-hearted 
about the dass, writer could not be eqiected to solve a 
problem which had baflSed the attempts of enthusiasts. 
''Bepresentative Men** was issued in 1850; six years 
dapaed before the publication of the next prose volume, 
'^En^ish IVaits.** Shortly after his return from Europe, 
Emerson's views of Enj^d had been provisionally 
embodied in lectures, but years [^ided away in the ripen- 
ing and perfecting of **En^ish TVuts," a work whidi 
mi^t seem to have been exten4>orised in six weeks, 
80 dosdy does it imitate the vdodty and impetus of a 
missile. It is a woric that tempts one to extend to books 
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the Emencmian dedaratkm that eveiy man is an im« 
possibility until he is bom. The author of ''Natme^ 
and the ''Essays*' had done his best to pat himsdf out 
of the pale of the order of men who write sudi books aa 
"En^ish Traits," yet he was a man bom to pat the 
worid to the inconvenience of revising its daasifications. 
Here was the most eiacting idealist perhi^ who trod 
tUs phmet in the mid-nineteenth centuiy, a man im- 
patient of Shdl^, soomfal of Didcens, condescending 
to Tennyson, charitable to Wordsworth, and viewing 
the great Cariyle himsdf with a mixture of love, awe, 
and constemation. He visits En^and in 1847-48, Eng- 
land as John Steriing saw it, as Charies Beade saw it, 
as Dickens saw it in the noveb published be t wee n 1840 
and 1860, as Cariyle saw it in "Past and Present, 
publidied in 184S, as Thadceray saw it m "Vanity Fair 
in 1847, the very year of Emerson's arrival, as even the 
basking Tennyson saw it in "Maud," published in 18W. 
He sees Britain partly under the auspices of the ablest» 
the most censorious, and the most desp<Hiding of her 
sons; he tests En^Ssh prosperity in the lanes of BCan* 
diester and En^ish reality in the haDs of Staffed 
House; and he returns home to publish, after allowing 
his sensations six years to cool, one of the w ar me st and 
most qxmtaneous eulogies ever dedicated to one na- 
tion by the dtiaen of another. There are reservations 
and censures, it is true; but th^ have no undue weight 
— indeed, they lack even their due weight — in the 
happy aggregate of the final impr es si on* 

Had Emerson measured Eni^and by his own stand- 
ards of the desirable in literature, in politics, in moralsy 
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aod in idwoo, had he triad and aen t enced reiulu, the 
tone and effect of the book WQuld have been altogether 
different. Resulta aie nonnally mean and meagre^ even 
when meaauied by atandarda that Emenon would have 
put aaide aa cheq[>« But if for the deeds of Hercules one 
substitutes his thews, if one pnnseo, not f orwaid to re- 
sults, but backward to capacities, first taking the pre- 
caution to dioose a peopU that is genuinely strong, he 
is liable to no such rigor of disappointment* Foro^MMd- 
ity is not a thing whose 9hortconiiing9 are eipoaed by the 
precise demands of individual occasions; it chooses, in a 
way, its own weapons, its own tests; its failures in the 
broad survey are unenq>hatic and the pluses obscure 
even more than th^ outweigh the minuses* Simplifythe 
case a little by applying it to another nation* Test 
modem Germany by its approach to predetermined 
goals in politics, literature, art, science, morals, and its 
insnIBriencies would be conqpicuous; but view its life 
to-day as a demonstration of national eneigy, and an 
fanpressive unification takes place which annuls for the 
moment the sense of shortoonunff*^ 

It must be remembered that in 1849 Emerson was 
f orty^our, an unfaltering, but at this date, an unhur- 
ried, idealist; that his rdish of mere power, his req>ect 
^y^^^for constitution, was eztraordinaiy; that he loved, in 
his way, the distribution of energy into various planes; 
that he could view the trade and p<ditics of ^^J^H in 
the same preparatoiy and qrmbolic light in which the 
ordinaiy idealist views the cricketing and wrestling at 
Eton and the boating on the Thames. If the ordinaiy 
1 TUipMBi«» was wiiltn beToie Aogwl, 1914. 
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idealist ^ould perorive that the trade and poKtks are 
nothing bat a f onn of cricketing and boating, he oould 
view them with the same sense of their disciplinary and 
prophetic character which undeilay Emerson's broad* 
minded lenity. 

The attitude jnst noted — the attitude of the mature 
man on the cricket-field — eiplains the cordiality of 
"English Traits.** There are» of course, many pages of 
qualifications and censure* Even a teacher of rhetoric 
may pardon a lusty young cricketer for his ^Mtthy on 
the subject of composition* but the immunity would 
cease the moment he essayed to reveal himsdf in literar 
ture. Hence the imperfections of the Eo^ish in literar 
ture and religion are handled with the customary rigor; 
on these points Emerson's wants are too well defined to 
be quieted by a mere vague certificate of general ability. 
Men are severe toward attempts in theb own specialty, 
and it is noticeable that, while Emerson overrates the 
English in the mass, he is disposed, as Miss Elisabeth 
Luther Gary has reidarked, to scant his ^>preciation of 
their sensitiveness and spirituality. The great religious 
lustory of the Euj^ish, the lyric fervors of the An^b- 
Saaum piety, the minster-building of the Ifiddle Ages, 
the martyrdoms of the sixteenth century, the Puritan- 
ism of the seventeenth, the Methodism of theei^teenth, 
are left untouched or casually fingered, while he de- 
votes himself with almost equal seal to the lashing of 
their Anglicanism and the celebration of their effi- 
ciency. 

The inequality of attitude is curiously illustrated in 
the two adjacent ch^iters on "literature'* and the 
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Times" (the newqMiper). Now Emenon valued litera- 
ture aad acaroely respected journalism. We mi|^t ra- 
tionally eipect that the essay on literature would be a 
riuqpsody and the essay on the ^'Times'' a castigation. 
But what is the actual result? Emerson writes acasti- 
gation of literature (the literature of his conten^Miraries 
as distinguished from that of the admired Elisabethans) 
andariiaiMody on the ** Times." The later chapter has 
an almost bugle-like enthusiasm; the success and power 
of that journal would seem to be registered in Emerson's 
heartbeats. But what are the methods of this pi^ier, 
according to the evidence of its rapt but candid eulogist? 
Bluflbig, time-serving» and truckling — duly and apeoiy 
confessed, but barely audible to ears still resonant with 
the author's panegyrics. 

We turn to the essay on literature. The same man 
who a moment ago admired vigor in journalism almost 
without reference to its aims, now insists that noble 
ends — the loftiest q>iritual ends — are the condition 
that makes literature respectable. The vigor which 
insured a pardon to those questionable leader-writers 
in the *^Tunes" shall not serve as a protectkm to this 
gracdess eanaHU of a Thackeray, Didcens, and Ma- 
caulay. T%^ shall not evade our justice by their probity, 
generosity, and tenderness, or the rest of that duddng 
train of poultry-yard and chimney-comer virtues. Are 
they Platonists? — that is the momentous question. 

The eq>lanation of this surface inconsistenqr is veiy 
easy. Emerson's spirituality was fastidious; his love of 
power, on the other hand, was almost indiscriminately 
lioq>itable. Everything, therefore, dqiended on whether 
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a ff9en fact dasrified itself in his mind as an cssty in 
q>iriti]aliiy or as a manifestation of power. 

In spite of the presence, in "English Traits,*' of a 
great enthusiasm and a large disappointment, whidi 
have never come to any mutual understanding or ad- 
justment of daims, the work in its totality seems unified 
and concentrated. It is, indeed, the luddest, though 
not the greatest, of Emerson's productions. A subject 
which commanded universal interest was treated from 
a point of view with which eveiy one could sympathise 
and embodied in language that eveiy one, or nearly 
eveiy one, could understand. Now and then a confusion 
arises from the simultaneous pursuit of two or three 
lines of exposition without forethought as to the place 
or mode of intersection. A singular instance of this 
placid entertainment of seeming incongruities is found 
m the attractive chapter on "Blanners." On page 104, 
the Englishman's ''vivacity " betrays itself at all points; 
by page 112, he has acquired ''cold, rq>ressive man- 
ners." On the same page 118, Enj^d is "mediocrity 
intrendied and consolidated," but let the admirer not 
lose hope, for on page 114, her fton-mofo are as good as 
the French. On page 104, the Englishman "^>eaks with 
all his body," but by page 118 he has readied the point 
of requiring "a tone of voice that excites no attention 
in the room." On page 105, eccentridty is fredy al- 
lowed, but this lawlessness of page 105 is rebuked by 
page 118, whidi declares that "a severe decorum rules 
the court and the cottage." On page 105, an English- 
man is licensed " to wear a wig, or a shaid, or a saddle," 
but the privilege is withdrawn on page 107 to make 
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way for *'a oerUin order and complete propriety*' in 
dress. 

We smile at these inoonsistendes, reserving, perhaps, 
a fraction of the smile for the logicians who reoeiye them 
with undue solemnity. A liberal and candid mind can 
well imagme that all these things may be true, and if 
the mode of presentation is confusing, that may be a 
pcunt the less of resemblance to literature, but also a 
point the more of congruity with life. 

Another sort of diflBculty b shown in the interesting 
but involved and prc^Mrtionless dii4>ter on '^Bace." 
Hie Cdt is disposed of in a scant paragraph, thrust into 
a comer like his race. The Norman overbears the Saxon 
as at a new Hastings, and there is a silent mixture of the 
two rices in a fashion consonant with English histoiy. 

Mr. J. J. Chapman, author of one of the ablest critical 
estimates of Emerson, dedares ^'English Traits" to be 
his ''ruddiest" book. A different adjective — the most 
impetuous, periiaps, or the most electrical — might 
have seemed preferable to other minds, but of the reality 
of the merit thus variously indicated there can be no 
question. At fifty-three, an author's style may be still 
mobile, but it rardy moves in the direction of impetus 
and vigor; Emerson, more serious in earlier volumes, 
had never been so eager or alert. What he sud of Eng- 
land, that it was weU packed and well saved, may be 
sud of his book. Emerson could always pack, but in 
''English Traits'* the tacts to be grouped were homo- 
geneous and adaptable, and the total result showed not 
merdy compression but rare suppleness and elasticity. 
These are marching, they are almost racing, sentences; 
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there is an effect of high prenufe» rinng eometame^, as 
in the chapter on ''Truth,'* ahnost to overduurge. 

''English Traits" ranks high among the wcMrks of its 
author and among treatments of its subject. As a piece 
of craftsmanship, as an adaptation of means to ends, it 
is first among the adiievements of a man who was prone 
to give too much or too little or too mudi and too little, 
and was rarely content with just enough. It is peculiar 
among Emerson's works in its relative suppr e ssi on of 
peculiarity, and is therefore, of all his books, the least 
eccentric in rdation to literature at large. To sum tqn 
the d«ms of the work are high; it is the seisure of a 
strong fact by a strong mind, with adequate ^n^pathy. 

The " Conduct of Life," a series of essays, appeared in 
1800. It was based on a course of lectures originally 
ddivered in Pittsburg, in March, 1851, afterwards re- 
peated in Boston, and slowly digested and matured 
between platform and study* 

In the "Essays," particulariy m the first series, 
Emerson had sketched, though he had not formulated, 
a constitution tcf that tottering little repuUici the in* 
dividual soul. In the "Conduct of Life "he passed from 
the omstitution to the administration of that organism; 
he saw its principles in the Ught of practice. Yesterday 
we chose between Athens and Samarcand as the goal of 
our journey; to-day we must padc our trunk; enough if 
white columns and palms are glimpsed vision-wise here 
and there through the rifts in the prq>aration. There 
is — in a high Emersonian version or panqihrase, of 
course — a plain effect of "settling down to business"; 
we are brisk enough; we are cheerful enough; but the 
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day's woric with its responaibilitaefl and vetoes is under 
way. The paragraphs, taken as wholes* have a solidify 
tenacity, and soberness hardly found in the paragraphs 
of the eariier volumes; as blocks, they are a trifle aus- 
tere; they must be pulverised before th^ coruscate. 
There is greater evenness of tone, which ought to be an 
artistic help by the subduing of di^Murities into conso- 
nance: in point of fact, one misses the sprightliness of 
diange. 

Emerson's central attitude is still strongly personal 
and subjective; but the frequent resort to facts — even 
to the impersonal facts one procures from conversation 
and books, from the file of newspapers and the budget 
of statistics — gives an appearance — a iMuk, so to 
speak — of objectivity to the work. The first personal 
pronoun — in Emerson never riotously personal — is 
less noticeable in the '"Conduct of Ufe." We had the 
curiosity to open the book eight times at random to give 
precision to our notion of the kind of fa^ic prevalent in 
these essays. The list is as foOows: First, the man who 
kiv>ws men is competent on all topics; second, a bad 
institution takes worth out of your dollar; third. Amen* 
cans have, not water on the brain, but a little gas; fourth, 
the drawingHTOom is unfit for earnest minds ; fifth, noth- 
ing is impenetrable to gossip; sixth, the last lesson of 
life is voluntary obedience or necessitated freedom; 
seventh, a fool or fanatic can derange a whole household ; 
eighth, the Mammoth Cavemimics the firmament in its 
*'Star-Chamber.*' This is not low ground assuredly, 
but shelving ground with the greater expansiveness on 
the lower ledges. 
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It should be remembered that Emerson had now 
reached his fifth decade* a time of life when facts are 
prone to be importunate, that his children were reaching 
ages which deepen the interest of parents in environ- 
ment, that his visit to Europe had been a plunge into 
actuality, that America and its problems had never so 
pierced his tranquillity as in the fateful and stormy dee* 
ade between 1850 and 1860. It should also be remem* 
bered that the book retracts nothing; the old idealisms 
are steadily maintained, (MT hdd, rather, in the proud 
negligence of security. There are no retreats; there are 
only inclusions. Que trait in the volume is a little sur- 
prising to us. With its rich freightage of facts, with 
the author's matchless felictty in the illumination of 
materialities, with its occupancy, in good measure, of 
ground common to Emerson and the wiser public, one 
might have prophesied an i^proach to the genial and 
popular character of "English Traits.*' For its faflure 
to attain this quality, three reasons may be modestly 
suggested: the tacts, dear-cut as thqr are, are beaded 
on abstractions, fate, power, culture, illusions, whidi 
are even more imponderable than self-rdiance, com- 
pensation, love, and friendship; the optimism is daring 
to the point of hasarding its own safety; and the book 
fell in the middle sone of Emerson's career where it 
missed both the n^t, dear ^ow of young enthusiasm 
in the earlier essays and the gradous refulgence of his 
ripened age. 

* In the remarkable essay entitled '*Fate," by a curi- 
ous novdty of definition, whatever is friendly to spirit- 
ual growth — even though indirectly and remotdy — . 
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is listed under freedom; wliatever opposes or eoofines 
that growth is dassed as fate. It is chiefly interesting 
by the extraordinary avidity and pungency with whidi 
the forces that oppose liberty — cataclysm, environ- 
ment, organisation, heredity — are collected and pre- 
sented by their intr^id and magnanimous opponent. 
So might Herodotus, secure of Salamis, i^oat over the 
number and diversity of the barbaric tribes sssemMrd 
by Xerxes in the memorable bay. The language, a 
trifle wilful, even, if one chooses, a little madosp and 
impish in its superlatives, is of a strange vividness, 
audacity, and expressiveness. It affects the mind some- 
times with a mixture of admiration and dismay. 

The essay on 'Tower," a shorter, lighter, less strik- 
ing, and more readable performance, shows a character- 
istic lildng for Andrew Jackson, for autocrats, almost* 
indeed, for blackguards and libertines. The highway- 
man, as we remember, is not expressly endorsed, and 
the canonisation of the pirate is left to the inference of 
the more masculine readers. Emerson, sitting in his 
fireproof universe, admires the activity of the tordi- 
bearer and fire-kindlers. The common man's morals 
unfortunatdy are not lined with asbestos. 

Beaders convertant with the light, free-hearted way 
in which Emerson is wont to ^[>proach the little pas- 
times of agriculture and gayeties of commerce might 
anticipate much from the essay on ''Wealth." Those 
expectations are partfy disappointed by the ambigu- 
ity of the plan and the large and casual promiscuity 
of topics. For Dr. Holmes, the essay is Franklinesque, 
but one doubts if Fhmklin would have recognised his 
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shrewd idf b its affimiAtioiui. The esssy is almoet too 
devcr to be shrewd. It is half of shrewdness not to be 
toodever. 

Of the essay on "Culture'* it magr be briefly said that 
its truth is in the main inconte8table» that its sense and 
penetration are notewortliy, i^id that it contains mai^ 
well-pttt things on a general ground that is somewhat 
coloriess and unexciting. With the exertion of two or 
three large suggestions in the dosing paragr^>lis, the 
essay is busy* nimble, watdif ul» birdlike, hopping brisldy 
from topic, and deftly picking up many scattered crumbs 
of observation. 

That mysticism is '^commanding*' in the sense in 
whidi a stronghold or a peak commands the lower land* 
sc^>e is indicated by the sureness and keenness of the 
judgments of diaracter in ''Behavior." OB the tripod, 
Emerson is seen by all to be an orade. The observation 
is of the best sort, that which is applied or assimilated, 
converted into tissue on the spot — the bladcbeny 
eaten as soon as pludced. Emerson as reporter is diarm- 
ing, and each fact exhales a satisl^ying phOosophy. 

"Some of my friends,** so begins the essay on "Wor- 
ship,** "have conplained • • • that we discussed Fate, 
Power, and Wealth on too low a platform; gave too 
mudi line to the evil spirit of the times ; too many cakes 
to Cerberus; that we ran Cudworth*s risk of making* by 
excess of candor, the argument of atheism so strong that 
he could not answer it.** He then proceeds, with a sin- 
cerity and a suavity that charm while they provoke us, 
to prove how completdy at ease he finds himsdf tqxm 
time matters; as if, forsooth, it were about kU safety 
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that wa were wonying. Let Qipheua tiavene hdl, if 
lie 8o chooeci. Who gave tu a lyre w h erewith to diarm 
the monster? '*I dip my pen/' be says, in a delightful 
sentence, ''in the blackest ink, because I am not afraid 
cxf falling into my inkpot.*' We anticipate a counterblast 
to the negations, but no, we are shortly served with a 
diatribe on the faithlessness and godlessness of our own 
time, in idiich the iconodasm and the energy of the 
sinning essays on Fate, Power, and the like are only too 
faithfully rq>roduced« Cerberus has had another cake: 
one begins to fear that the surliness of that ill-condi- 
tioned animal may speedily be augmented by dyspepsia. 

Does Emerson finally succeed in writing the lofty 
diant which the q[>ening of the essay had foreshadowed? 
Yes and No. There are lofty notes, but they are inter- 
mixed with many matters on a lower levd — things 
mostly sane and true, no doubt, but fitted to instruct 
or supplement or illustrate rather than to convince or 
inq>ire. ''Worship" is no second "Over-Soul," yet it 
ranks with those essays whidi the admirers of Emerson 
could ill q>are. 

"Considerations by the Wsy" need not detain us; 
it is chiefly distinguishable by its unlucky title wbkh 
justly reflects the promiscuity of its contents. 

"Beauty" is a dose-padced, highly intdlectual essay, 
offering so many darifying suggestions and explanar 
tions that we are a little embarrassed by the very abun- 
dance of our hdps. Emerson's "beauty" is dynamic, 
intensdy and variously active; and its nature seems, on 
all sides, copiously referential and associative. It is re- 
lated to intdUd as manifestation and bait; it is organic. 
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a oonsequenoe of heaOh; it is neocssaty, die product 
olu$e; it is inaqMraUe tnm ffraee; it is oonoemed with 
expreaion; it isandllaiy to eharader; in sum and lastly, 
it expresses the cosmic and the divine. Indeed, between 
its causes, its transformations, and its fluidity the no* 
tion of beauty wavers a little to our eyes. We are con- 
fused, in finding the man, by the veiy multitude of the 
addresses. This plasticity, however, this mobility, this 
disengaged and uncommitted character iMA attends 
beauty through its multiplied fdlowshqis and affinities, 
is exactly what appealed to Emerson; he loved definition 
but he hated finality. 

** Illusions,** the final essay, is a remaikable and curi- 
ous performance. It has a powerful and penetrating 
suggestiveness, breeding, by its startling hints and 
glimpses, a passing terror of Emerson, correqiondent to 
our terror of the unknown umverse. We have a half* 
exhilarated sense of the practice of espionage on the 
Almighty, of laying our ear, at Emerson's bidding, to 
the kqrhole of the council-room of God. The tragic 
solemnity whidh might have ensued has been pr even t ed 
or diminished by the adoption of a treatment, whidi is 
idativdy, to the subject at least, tentative, easy, and 
enlivening. TUs alleviative procedure awakens a somo- 
what qualified gratitude, the gratitude of those who 
have been spared a pang but denied a sensation. 

The placidity and mellowness of the period bet wee n 
the dose of the Civfl War and the beginnings of decline 
is reflected in the volume of essays published in 1870 
under the leisurdy and comfortable title, **Society and 
Solitude.** They are the dieeriest of Emerson's essays^ 
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bearing the eame idation to the ^Fint. Series** that 
Maeterim<^*B ''Double Gaiden** bean to the ''Treasure 
of the Humble.** It is still Sunday, no doubt, but it is 
Sunday afternoon. Many of the titles, "Civilisaticm,** 
''Art,** "Eloquence,** "Domestic Life,** "Farming,** 
"Books,** "Clubs,** suggest the author's engagement 
with the solaces and commodities of life. In "Domestic 
Life** and "Farming** we find ourselves in the placid 
loiHands. There Is a falling-ofl in impetus. The earlier 
essays breathed the urgency of the aroused propa g andist; 
in the "Conduct of life** the excitement of throwing 
cakes to Cerberus kept the style alert and sestfuL But 
in "Society and Solitude,** a point has been reached 
where all the ideas of first-rate importance to Emerson 
are restatements, and hence, of course, where the novd* 
ties are all subsidiary. This need not have detracted 
from the dutfm or even the utility of the wodc, for 
Emef8on*s practice confirms the conjecture that the 
direct rays of q>irituality are sometimes less effective 
than the reflection of its beams from neutral objects: the 
minister softens more hearts in the diurdi vestibule than 
in the pulpit. But one result is unavcndable, a siadc- 
ening of tenaon. "Society and Solitude** has less mo- 
mcntnm than the earlier works. 

The initial essay, "Society and Solitude,** whidi siq>- 
plies a title for the volume, "Civilisation,** "Farming,** 
"Success,** and "CMd Age** faU naturally together into 
a little group of care-free, friendly, genial essays, lean- 
ing to pithiness, to familiarity, sometimes to boyishness. 
" Books ** has a ridier aroma, but shares with the quintet 
just qMcified a briskness that passes at a touch into 
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gajety. EmefwrnnmadawntlieoaifairieslikeAboyby 
the ride of a fence, toudiiiig eveiy poet Uithdy. Still 
very fond of books, he has reached a point where he 
takes his ease in thdr society, and is quite as mndi in- 
dulgent as respectful. *' Domestic Life" is diiefly nota- 
ble for two admired descriptions, both reddlent of aoto* 
biography and domesticity, the one dedicated to babies^ 
the other to the growing lads of a needy family. The 
circumspection — shall we say the tiptoeing? — of the 
pleased father in the eariier sketch is racily comic, and, 
in the second picture, the eager, shy, conq>ressed, half • 
furtive life of Emerson and his brothers is drawn with 
a vividness that reveals both the beauty and the peril 
of that high-strung, generous boyhood. 

"Gubs*' is earily forgetUble. ''Eloquence'' has a 
kind of dishevelled opulence. **Courage'' is the one 
essay of heroic carriage in this amicable and gracious 
virfume, and one IB glad to see Cqpulet rushing once nK»e 
into the street in his gown, and oying out: *' What noise 
is this? Give me my long sword, hoi'* ''Art," opening 
with a bold, broad, loose, and yet striking definition of 
its subject, proceeds to surprise us with something veiy 
like a oooristent defence of a formal thesis. The middle 
part of "Works and Days" — one is tempted to say ^- 
excels in free, happy lyricism eveiything since "Beauty" 
and "Illusions" — everything perh^M once "The Over- 
Soul." 

"Letters and Sodal Aims," as a whole, rq>eats the 
neutrality of subject, the geniality of tone, and the want 
of novdty in thought, whidi was noted in "Society and 
Solitude," and the laxity m structure has become more 
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notioeable. A certain leanness or poverty is disoernible 
in *' Persian Poetiy/' in the ** Progress of Culture," and 
in '^Social Aims **; and ^'Besources'' is only saved from 
a like condemnation by a condusion in the author's high- 
est key. '* Greatness**' ** Inspiration/' and ** Eloquence " 
constitute a second* somewhat higher* range of essay in 
which agreeableness of a quite authentic brand must 
serve as substitute for power. Better yet* perhaps* but 
better in the same vein* are ''Quotation and Original- 
ity" and the longer treatise on ''Poetry and Lnagina- 
tion." The former is genial* hospitable, pithy; in the 
latter* we find Emerson on his own estate* or* more than 
that* in his own orchard and conservatory. The struc- 
ture is of the familiar looseness which we have learned 
by this time to recognise affectionately as we might the 
flying hair or twisted neckcloth of some near relative. 
There remain t?ro essays of moment* "The Comic" 
and "Immortality." The first of these* though falling 
short of adequacy both in solutions and questions* is 
penetrative* tactical* and prolific in suggestions. Emer- 
son's interest in the theme is readily explicable. Humor* 
indeed* should grow with moral ascension. Man sees the 
joke that is pointless to the animal* because man lives 
on several planes* the animal on one. IJft up the man* 
multiply the planes* produce an Emerson* and the room 
for difference* for the criticism of one estimate by its 
successor and superior* is correspondingly enlarged. 
^Immortality" oscillates between Emerson's two dis- 
positions in this matter* the disposition to aflSrm the 
tact and the disposition to waive the topic as piying and 
impertinent. He offers depth of consciousness as a sub- 
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BtiUite for immortality, but has moods in wliich he lum- 
fldf questions the desirability of the cxdumge. Thatthe 
prof oundest consciousness of our time was divided be- 
tween the prevision of immortality and the disdain of 
it is the most useful datum obtainable from the essay* 

Our critique of ^'Lectures and BiQgnq>hical Skeldies ** 
(published after JBmerson*s death) may confine itsdf to 
the matter indicated by the second clement in the title. 
In ** Historic Notes of Life and Letters in New En^bmd*" 
Emerson dispenses his ambrosial substitute for gossip 
in a commemorative feast in iriiidi varied and rapid 
courses uphold the fame of the cuisme; the dose of the 
book contains sketdies of Esra Ripley (Emerson's 
grandfather by marriage), Samuel Hoar, George L« 
Steams, Maiy Moody Emerson, CaHyle, and Thoreau. 
Three traits may be noted in these sketdies : first, Emer- 
son's insatiable relish for humanity; second, his power 
to associate blame and pnuse without blendiog them — 
namely, without tempering the effect of the praise; 
third, the tendency to be dearer in the portrayal of 14^ 
minded conventionaUsts like Dr. Rip^f and lir. Hoar 
than in that of natures more consonant with his own, snJi 
as Th(»eau and his memorable aunt As for the ^'Car- 
lyle,'* it ii vigor etched in vigor — a shaggy son of Anak 
dcHie to the life by an imagination half daunted but 
wholly kindled by the q>lendid barbarism of its theme. 

''The Natural History of InteDect," the short treatise 
from which the third of the posthumous volumes de- 
rives its titie, is a novd eiperimenL It is Emerson's own 
attempt to give quari-formal ciq>resrion to his psy- 
didogy; and it is an attempt of Harvard College to 
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ob^ EmenNxn's own oomisel to bring the man of diiecl 
viiion into contact with ita students. Neither the le* 
ports of the day nor the printed version of the Harvard 
lectures of 1870-71 justify us in ccmduding that either 
attempt was hi^^ successful. Even the pacific Mr* 
Cabot becomes controversial as to Emerson's handling 
of his theme» and the seeker for criticism is re f erred to 
those pages of the ''Memoir*' ((nS-«8)» in whidi a *'soft 
pounding" b administered to the sage by his loyal bio- 
gn4>her. A certain tranquillity in Harvard's reception 
of these courses is not to be listed among the grave sins 
of that not quito blamdess institution: the i<feas could 
not be new, and, so far as utterance went, the Emerson 
of sixty-dght had a dangerous competitor in the person 
of the Emerson of thirty-five. 

The remamder of the volume is chiefly noteworthy 
for three discreet and not stroni^y individualised papers 
on ''Boston," "Bfichad Angelo," and "Biaton," and 
for a series of rq>rints from the "Dial," among whidi 
the penetrating reviews of " Walter Savage Landor " and 
of "Past and Pkcsent" will be slow to dqiart from the 
reader's memoiy. 
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A GiiAKGB at Emencm'B liteniy eqiupment may fl4y 
pieoede a critiqiie of his pfoie. 

It is a f adiion of late yean to q>eak rather ali^l- 
Inifiy of Emenon's acholanihip and cultuie. We deny 
bim the goeral merits, miperttirbed by the curioaaly 
good ahowing he makes in various particalan. We are 
dear that he was no linguist; in the comfort of iriiidi 
persuasion shall we not throw a cromb to his admirets in 
the admission that he knew — q)arin^, of oooxse — 
Gre^ Latin, Italian, Gennan, and FrandiP We are 
dieerfully agreed that his reading was desultoiy: no 
wise man will be moved by the tact that it was a most 
accommodating de8ult<»iness — a desultoriness so lib- 
eral, indeed, as to permit its possessor to know Shake^ 
speare almost by heart, to read Goethe throu|^ in the 
original, and to master pretty mudi all the material 
available in English in a fidd so abstruse as Neo-Flaton- 
ist philosc^hy • We know that his reading was not cath- 
olic, whatever radi inferences the hasty reader may 
draw from the indusion of five writers so diverse aa 
Plato, Bwedenboig, Montaigne, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe in the sin^ volume of **Bq>re8entative Men.** 
We repose b his want cf scholarship; in view of iriiidi 
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the trifling fact that he quoted more freely, more vari- 
ously, and more ably than abnost any writer of his time 
may be admitted with a tranqufl soul. 

The question of his culture it would be futile to de- 
bate. Where the facts are tolerably dear, and the gen- 
eral term under whidi it is proposed to group them b 
variously and loosdy employed, common sense sug- 
gests the propriety of stating the facts and rdinquiihing 
the discussion. Most men would probably agree that the 
essence of culture is appredativeness — i^predattve* 
ness of the finer values, sesthetic intdlectual, spiritual. 
That some catholidly and some discrimination should 
mark this receptiveness would generally be conceded; 
dispute mi^t arise as to the rdative weight to be 
ascribed to the three constituents, esthetic, intdlectual, 
and spiritual, and to the three qualities, intensily, 
catholidty, accuracy. We venture to tabulate Emerson's 
reoq;>tivities and opadties in two columns; — 

T6 MBgioiit mod dldeftl mppmU 

«~ nnraipMMd in qaahtj, in- 

tndijp mad imoga. 
Vo Dfttttnl beutly, mptMHf ia 

IftadMapoABdvoB*^ — Tory 



To thft mU of pooliy and do- lV>Uie«toolpohitim,icolploi^ 

QDiBCB ^ y^^ noftt. •Khitectnn^ nuMic, And fttttf^ 

To litflntiiio — iBtaoM^ Umisb — wedc. 

limitod mod fmkidi. To liUntiue— Umitod and fitok- 

To oonvwnlioo — kon. Ui, Ummi^ intcitfe. 

Toadeooe — inopcrtlNilkMa. 

To duly pncCacd life — keen. 

This is no discreditable showing. Put Emerson in the 
aame scales with even so hi^ an exemplar and eqxment 
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of culture as Matthew Anudd* and the outoome is far 



from ignominious. By the test of audi a table Arnold 
would be inferior, though atill notable, in ethical and 
rdigious sensibility, and in responsiveness to natural 
beauty; inferior likewise in response to the higher mean- 
ings of sdenoe and daily life. In the plastic arts, musics 
and acting, he would rank, we presume, with Emerson; 
and his superiority would be ccmfined to the catholicity 
and predsioii — not the intensity — of his reaction to 
literature, induding poetry. If scholarship be indoded 
In culture^ Arnold's rdative position would be strength- 
ened« 

Let eadi reader dedde for himsdf whether the pos- 
sessor of the above resources was a cultured man. The 
general f eding will probably be that even a barbarian* 
so endowed, would be enviable. 

n. CBmcBK 

On the tk^lish point of Emerson's literary criticism, 
let us bring together a few of his most damning (some 
writers would say sdf-damning) estimates at once. Ha 
called "Pickwick Papers" the ''poor Pickwick stuff.** ^ 
He found none of Ehwthome's books ''worthy of his 
genius • • • they are too young.*** "Shdlqr is never a 
poet • . • Tii!ifcBitn^fin« . . . he has not.*** Ifiss Austen*s 
noveb seemed to him "vulgar in tone, sterile in artistic 
invention, imprisoned in the wretdied conventions of 
English society , without genius, wit, or knofHedge of the 
worid.*** 

t JoMf. IT, 4SS. * Cabol. U STi. 

• Jam. ▼, S44. « Jam. a. SSS. 
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Tbeae judgmentB may be thought ocmdosiye as to 
their author, and* indeed, thqr do perenq>torily let 
aaide his claim to oti(ikin^ in crittciffin. The case, how- 
ever, will repay a little study. 

Figure to youndf a passion for literature as iuA, 
an intense preoccupation with q>iritual ends, and an 
existing WDild-literature whose ends are Icnr the most 
part mundane; a great passion crossed and confused 
by a fundamental nusunderstanding; and the difficul- 
ties of adequate criticism on Emenon*s part become 
dear. 

But if Emerson could extract good from every secular 
fact in life, why could he not turn the images of secular 
facts in literature to the same use? The answer may 
be put thus: the living fact may be insulated, and its 
spirit is, for Emerson, divine; the literary fact is a con- 
stituent of a whole, and the informing spirit is that of 
an autlM»r with whom one is likdy enough to be dis* 
cordant. 

Bmeiaon put the highest valuation on the momentary, 
isolated eiperience. A man of this type willlove those 
dements of literature which can contract their power 
intoamoment. He will value» therefore, ihe thought in 
its impnmig brevity, its cqrstalline or stellar form, and 
he will love Plato, Bacon, Landor, Cderidge, and Goethe. 
He wiU vdue the tntoff^, particulariy the qrmbolic image, 
and will take pleasure in Behmen and George Herbert. 
He will value the pikross, eapedally the imaginatively 
expressive phrase, and his reverence for Shakespeare 
wfll be boundless. He will value the onsodote as distinct 
from the long narrative, and for this reason (not ex- 
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dudlng others) he wiD go eagerly to Plvtatdh and 
Montaigne. 

Emeraon is aenntive likewiae to certain forma of a^ 
moaphefe and spirit in a work, idiidi, althoof^ thqr 
pervade an entire c omp osition, are ciyabie of eip r ess ion 
in the single sentence* The two qualities of strong e st 
^>peal were tlie rdigbus strain whidi he f onnd in vari* 
oos bibles, m Flato, in Ftetinos, and in Herbert, and 
the strun of ra<7, masterful, constitotional vigor wiiidi 
Boade him an admirer of Montaigne, of Ben Jonson, of 
the ''Biglow Pi^iers,*' and of ''Leaves of Grass.** It was 
the good f ortone of Carlyle, so far as the liolding of 
Emerson's admiration was concerned, to tall into the 
second of these categories in falling ont of the first, and 
Emerson showed a real versatilitj and breadth in adapt- 
ing to the Berser k er the homage originaUly moolded to 
the form of the seer. 

The indifference to novds in conjmicticm with the 
rdish for anecdote sustains the contention of Mr. 
Browndl ^ that he had no fading for art — that is, for 
the combinations and harmonies of inasnrs — in the 
works of other men. That it was the novd as a genus 
ratlier than particular anthms idiom he disliked seems 
pretty wdl established by his impartial and emphatie 
rqecti<m of three authors so startlinf^ different as 
Ehwthome, Jane Austen, and Charles Didrens. The 
disparity in valuaticms, which was his diid point of 
estrangement from his fdlow-men, came out amspic- 
Qously in the novd, with its tiidess emphads on money 
or marriage or phydcd safety or — vdiat wearied Emer^ 

> BtowMll, Jmtmm IVm JTsitoip 1SS-S7. 
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aon almoft as much — the stringencies of tenq>tation 
and lemone. It must be granted that when we have 
thus provided hun with one of those general inc^MMataes 
which serve — one hardly knows why — as a shelter for 
particular defects, he abuses our kindnftw in his pre- 
sumptuous interest in Scott. When a man has rqected 
the gun and the fishing-rod as juvenile, he has cut him- 
sdf off from the public diq>lay of his affection for the 
skate or tennis racquet. 

Emerson's fondness for Scott's novds and for Homer's 
poems is partly, perhiq[>s> explicable bom boyish asso- 
ciations, partly bom the common exhibition by these 
adventurous fictions of three traits to wUdi his response 
was cordial: primitive virility, martial images, and 
courtly, generous manners. His attachment to Shake* 
speare ^>pears to have been quite unrelated to any in- 
terest in drama or narrative: it embraced little more than 
the poetry and the wisdom. His attitude toward his 
bdoved poet is peculiar almost to anomaly: he first cuts 
out half the man and then expands the other half to 
make good the difference. 

Did Emerson bve poetry as such, apart, let us say, 
from his profound interest in rdigion and in qrmbolismF 
Could he delight in pure music, in pure ex press ion, with- 
out a pious afterthought? The affirmative evidence 
seems incontestable. He quoted as an example of ex- 
quisite verse Beaumcmt and Fletcher's lines on mdan- 
dioly, ''Hence all ye vain delights," ^ a poem surdy 
innocent of sanctity. He cites, in illustration of Shake- 
speare's poetic felicity, the equally undidactic lines: — 
> ''Poetfy and InaslasUoii." rai, S0. 
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**WuA may tliii mean, 
Thftl Uknu ^lead cone, agiin id oompleto iteel 
Beriiit'it thiw the gUmpMt ol the mooo?" > 



He quotes with homage Collinses ** Bubbling runndi 
joined the sound** and Tennyson's brief phrase, the 
''stammering thunder,*' ' passages whose destitution of 
eraything but sheer poetry stamps their admirers as 
reflponrive to the pure cty. Tlutt Shdley, who pves us 
what might be called the vapor of landscape, should 
have appealed little to a man wiio saw nature as if etched 
on sted, is not inexplicable to the discerning, and the 
unlucky description of Dante as ''another Zerah Col- 
bum'* * (a mathematical prodigy) has been caught up 
with an avidity which sober criticism can hardly en* 
dorse. What Emerson meant, and how mudi else he 
meant, is brought out by a passage in "Poetry and 
Imagination,** in which, after exalting the union of 
freedom with predsion, he says that "Dante was free 
imagination, — all wings, — yet he wrote like Etidid.*' ^ 
Emerson was often wrong and often right in his liter- 
ary judgments: when he was wrong, he was sometimes 
laughable; when he was right, he was usually profound. 
Even when he is least judicious, he is often discerning; 
in his sweeping condemnation of Miss Austen, for in* 
stance, he fixes shrewdly on Bfiss Austen's capital de- 
fect — her narrow, even vulgar, conception of life. An 
authority in criticism — a man, that is, whose <>pinion 
wrighs with us beyond our instinctive perception of its 
rightness in the particular case — he can never be; but 

> "'ShekspMre,** IT» SOT. * /oar. a, flOS. 

• Cebot. t. too. 

^ ''Poeivy sad ImsgiastloQ,'* rm$ 71. 
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a great nature speaking frankly on one of its leading in* 
teiestfl cannot fail to be often wise or to instruct us even 
in its aberrations. 

in. Clbabnibb 

Dr. Gamett writes of the individual sentence in 
Emerson: '^His thought is transparent and almost chiU- 
ini^dear.**^ For nuMt men, the daritj is hardly of the 
sort that regulates the temperature. It is true, nevertho- 
less, that for Emerson, as for Browning and Meredith, 
around the Jad of obscurity an Hhuion of greater ob- 
scurity has grown up. The trouble with Emerson is 
more often strangeness than dimness; the indistinctness 
of the moral Monadnock or Agiochook which he points 
out to us is due rather to the distance of the peak than 
to the base in the atmosphere. He b less obscure to-day 
because time has shortened the distance. *' Self-Reli- 
ance" and ''Compensation*' have tinctured the air, and 
the study of the parents has borne fruit in the swifter 
liil uittons of the chQdren. Fifty years of approach have 
Ulllitonod many diflSculties, and one reflects curiously 
llml flf ty years of recession, should they occur, might m- 
volve our grandchildren in the same perplexities which 
Inifogged our grandsires. 

IV. COHBBmfCB 

The articulation of the sentences within the para- 
graph is a point on which the public has been grossly 
misled. Among the grossest of its deceivers is Emerson 
himself whose declaration that each of his sentences was 

>G«Mit,7S. 
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an '^infinitdy fepdkiit partide** deserves incaroem- 
tion in the same potmd with the assertion that ha did 
not know what an argumeot meant. His paragraphs 
win nsnaOy bear analysis; they sustain analysis better 
— sometimes — than perusal; and a second reading 
strengthens thdr coherence. In other words, a distimy 
tion must be made between the eogeneif and the fraiia- 
parmiqf of the sequence; the connection between two 
thoughts is often intimate enough, but the passage as 
llr. Ifacy suggests is underground.^ 

The absence or rarity of connecting partides in Emer- 
son's style is sometimes rashly assumed to be an evi* 
dence of an equal want of sequence in the thought. But 
here a misunderstanding exists whidb the citation of 
two passages from Macaulay — a writer of impeccable 
sequence — may aid us to disentangle. The first is from 
the description of the Puritans:' — 

''Events iHiich shortdghted politicians ascribed to 
earthly causes, had been ordained on his account. For 
his sake empires had risen, and flourished, and decayed. 
F<Hr his sake the Almi^ty had proclaimed his will by the 
pen of the Evangdist, and the haip of the prophet He 
has been wrested by no common ddiveier from the 
graq> of no common foe. He had been ransomed by the 
sweat of no vulgar agony, by the blood of no earthly 
sacrifice. It was for him that the sun had been darkened, 
that the rodcs had been rent, that the dead had risen, 
that all nature had shuddered at the sufferings of her 
eipiring God.*' 

i ICtcy. SjwMr ^ ilnw. U. TS. 
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The aeoond passage tieats of govemment in rdation 
to the daims of the Jews (coimectives underscored) : ^ . 

**IJ it be right that the property of men should be 
protected, and if this can only be done by means of goy- 
eimnent, iken it must be right that govemment should 
exist. Noiff there cannot be government unless some per- 
son or persons po ssess political power. Thm^are it is 
right that some person or persons possess political power. 
Thai %$ to 9ay, some person or persons must have a right 
to poutical power. 

It is dear that the first of these passages u devoid of 
formal articulations, that the second is sown with them 
and profits mudi by their support, and that, neverthe- 
less, the earlier passage exhibits a solidarity with whidi 
its successor cannot pretend to compete. If you carry 
irregular or nondescript objects, toys, Idtchen utensils, 
pine knots, some kind of external ligature, rope, basket, 
kni4>sadc, becomes indi2f>ensable. But if you carry 
planed blocks of equal sixe, the mere likeness is a sub- 
stitute for cohesion, and the armful is commodious with- 
out aids. 

Now the Emersonian paragraph, without obeying any 
rigid law and with no scant measure of dastidty, tend$ 
to assume the form of the first dtatbn from Macaulay; 
it tendi to furnish several illustrations or several re- 
statements of one law. Hence, to the extent of this 
tenden^, the absence of connectives fails to injure 
coherence. 

The prevalent impression that the Emersonian para- 
graph is a dust-heap — gold-dust, indeed, but for all 

a llacMihj, WorhK n, S06. 
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that a lieq> — is due partly no doobt to tlie fame of Us 
q>igram8. It ia tltoughtleasly aiwntnrd that fitness for 
effective detadunent most inq>ly as a coioDaiy unfit- 
ness for effective union. But the analogy of matter — 
and of society, also, for that matter — shows that in* 
dqiendenoe and ad^ytiveness (or sodabOity ) are fsr from 
inoonsiBtcnt properties. A square or a diamond stands 
out in effective distinctness, when iscdated, but it Mends 
admirably with figures of its class in a dieckerboard, 
a dbimn^-piece, or a mosaic pavement Take, for in« 
stance, the ^parently abrupt and unaccommodating 
dictum, ''Imitation is suidde,*' and see how deftly it is 
wrought into the solid fabric of a sentence sudi as this: 
''There is a time in eveiy man's education when he 
arrives at the conviction that envy is igncwance; that 
imitation is suidde ; that he must take himsdf for better 
for worse as his portion; that thou^ the wide universe 
is full of good, no kernd of nourishing com csn come to 
him but throu^ his toH bestowed on that plot of ground 
whidi is given to him to till.*' ^ 

While due allowance, therefore, should, be made for 
Emerson's rductance to advertise — or even sometimes 
to announce — the articulation of succesnve sentences, 
it is time surdy to bury the legend that he worked in 
pellide8,thathisconipodtionisafallofsnowflakes. The 
whde fascination of life for him lay in the disdosure of 
identity in variety, that is, in the concurrence, the ms^ 
wbif iogelher, of several distinct images or ideas. It 
would be suggestive, and not wholly inaccurate, to aver 
that he thought in paragrapki. 

^ ^SoU-Eeliaaos^** n, !•. 
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Hie tlieoiy of f onnleamefls in the compodtioiia as a 
whole may be promptly put aside. Those wlio prefer to 
read EmerBoo's essays backward may be left withoat 
questioii to the unhindered enjoyment of this innocent 
form of calisthenics. But the true critic will perceive 
that method, in some form or degree, is universal in 
Emerson. We should say that his ^[>titude for method 
was mediocre^ permitting him, in lucky subjects and 
genial moods, to approadi excellence, and in refractoiy 
subjects or unruly moods, to sink to the plane of bad* 
ness. At its lowest, howevor, it is tar above chaos. 

On this topic on which honest investigation is as rare as 
loose talk u plentiful, a few specifications will be in place. 

First, the method deteriorates in advancing life. 

Beoond, the pure at abstract essays are of looser 
fabric than the works strongly tinctured with concrete 
fact or practical import. 

miird, Emerson had a good eye for simple likeness 
and direct contrast. When his matter is c^fwble of sub- 
jection to these obvious principles, his success in or- 
ganisation is coonderable. 

Fourth, Emerson frequently numbers his points, a 
practice whidi is thought to be the acme, almost the 
pedantry, of order. 

Fifth, Emerson faQed to distinguish sharply betweoi 
rdated ideas; the same thought sometimes occurs twice 
in one essay,^ or two thoughts which are kinsmen and 
should be ndghbors are kept apart by comparatively 
^MMi ideas.* 



> ''Hm PM.** m (two snmpki). 
* Thareftig,'* m (three enmplee). 
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Sixth, Emenoo's wish to get his whole philoeophy 
mto each easagr tended toward samenen and promis- 
cuity at once; it nuwle the mm^ nrnSiar and the par€^ 
graphi di90ne. 

Seventh, Emenon's feding for ccmdonons was 
strong; what he found hard was to make his condusion 
his stoppmg-plaoe. Too maaiy essays resemble ^'Com* 
pensation^ in having ^rfiat mi^t be called recurving 
tips: thegr end, so to speak, in a footnote.^ 

It may be added, tn condusion, that, in both the 
paragr^>h and the essay, the order is better than it 
seems to be, and this absence of the took of order must 
be counted as an nsthetic def ecL The Ksthetic sense 
has more to do with our judgments of the merits of 
plans than we should willingly suppose, and Emerson's 
buQding, even when sound, rardy prodnoes the f^scf 
of architecture. 

V. EffOUBB 

Emerson's rdation to the grammar of his native 
tongue may be defined as a constitutional ne^igence 
su pe ipos e d upon an inculcated carefulness. He was 
normally a loose writer, who had taken to heart m diild- 
hood a stringent tradition. Hence a general effect and 
air of strictness in his work, accompanied by frequent 
occasions vdien his En(^ish — to use a homdy term — 
stretches itsdf • His grammar could unbend at inter* 
vals, as his Puritanism countenanced a rare cigar or 
l^bwof mne. 

He uses w«^^»w*lS^» preterites and participles, whidi 
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are rather antiquated than inaccurate; /' sprung'' and 
begun" in the past tense and the once fashionable 
having drank*' and ''have rode/' ^ Carlyle perhaps is 
responsible for his predilection for qiiaint comparatives, 
''liker/' *'perfecter/' ''easilier," > and for matronly and 
buxom superiatives, '*subtilest»" ''cheerfulest," ''learn* 
edest." "willini^est" * He never hentates to in vest an 
adjective that chances to end in 'My" with all the pre- 
rogatives of an adverb, and uses "orderly" and "mas- 
teriy" and even "jolly" as modifiers of verbs with the 
most edifying intrepidity/ He uses that snare for the 
unwary, the hanging or unattached participle, the parti- 
ciple in disjunction from a noun, with a freedom wbkh 
places him at a bound on a level with the noblest of the 
English dassics.* He disq>pomts us a little by a pretty 
strict loyalty to the orthodox tradition in the matter of 
"shall" and "will," but regains our regard by an ex- 
plicit, though rare, surrender to the enticements of the 
split infinitive. In the "Journals" we find "to not 
exasperate," and in "Sodety and Solitude " "to fairly 
disengage."* A phrase like "intended to have dis- 
patched this letter"' awakens in him no debile com- 
punctions, and he writes "thou faom speedi retrained" * 
with the a|domb of the callous transgressor. 

« ** Bottoa.** xn, SOS; JoMr. Til. 4SS; PoMM^ S, sit; £fvluA IVmti; 
V.SOS. 

• Jamr, ix» SiS; Tteiiy MMlIiMsimtioQ,'' ym, SS; Jem. a. 5Sl. 

• ''Poetry Mid ImftclutkNi,'' vm, 7; 0. E. 0. i. Si; "Suoocm^" 
Tn. tSt; "Domatlc JJit," tu. lOS. 

« Bm§iuk Tfmii.90i '"Coimfe." tu, tSS; BftgUtk TniU, 70. 

• ** Wowhip.'' yruftaSi*" Pkwtiy and Imasiwi tfam. " mi, 16; LiUrm^ 

• /our. a, 4SS; ** aoU" TO, SS8. 

' a & C. I, SS. * Fcmi, IX, 8S. 
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His use of pronouns is untainted by purism. Tlio 
*'and which'' or ''but which '*error,iwliereb7a''wUGfa'' 
dause or ''who" dause is yoked in morganatic oonneo- 
tion with an unpretending participle or adjective re- 
ceives his unqualified sanction; and the "but I" for 
"but me,'' in phrases like "whidi have no watdunan, 
or lover, or defender, but I,"* could not escape his 
patronage. The seakts for "It is I" will read with pain 
the fdkwing double-edged solecism in the "Journals": 
"he is me, and I am him." * If he dis^>points us alittle 
by the delicate exactness of some uses of "every," ^ he 
manifests a consoling readiness to use the pronominal 
"either" of three, four, five, six, as many persons as you 
please.' Give him time — plenty of time — and he will 
even add to eadi a plural verb: "Eadi of these are 
free." * He dindiea his eman^pati<m from rule by the 
following couplet from "The Cdestial Love": ' — 

Tntte Bood DO TOW to Diml 

VTIKhB doc CDGD OUNr HW* DSC DDO. 

There is an unusual idiom of whidi he Is curiously 
fond, "too" in correlation with "than." "The poet 
stands too high than that he should be a partisan.*" 
He uses "not but" pleonastically for "only": "they 
have not but 850 w less pages." * Onoe he even rises to 
the audacious "off of." » 

The reader will bear m mind that these solecisms 

1 *']]hirfon,**Ti,S15:''I>«)m«tieLire,'*Tn» ISO; C.gLC. 1,11. 

* Jfmr. Tnu 81S; Cd>ot, i, SSO. * /o«r. nr, M4. 

« "'NapdeoD.'* it. if7. • «'Bi|Nrkoe^'* m. U. 

• Jow. a, let. ' Pmw, n; 117. 
• /our. !▼• 19S. •C.IB.C.«,i8«. 
* /o«r. Tm. SCO. 
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occur rari nakmie$ in the text, and that an aggiegaUon 
like the foregoing unduly magnifiet their importance. 
Th^ point significantly, howeyer, to EmerK>n'8 native 
inaenribility to linguistic or logical predaion, a detect 
which his eminent rhetorical precision — the precision 
which sifts words and pares sentences — brings out in 
enmhatic rdief • 

VI. DicnoN 

In view of Emerson's predilection for the slang-like, 
^-* we mean f or the homdiy , the brusque, the meti^hori- 
dU, and the exaggerated, — his almost total avoidance 
of slang is an honor to his taste. He seldom admits it 
even in the company of that pricdess antisq>tic the 
quotation mark. He hated vulgarity while he loved its 
concomitants. 

Ifr. Cabot and Professor Woodbeny ^ tdl us that he 
was indifferent to the French language and literature, 
but the frequency of Frendi citations in the '* Journals'' 
and the rather noticeable q>rinlding of French words in 
his En^ish would siq>port a quite contrary conjecture. 
He uses words or phrases like poliiiqu$9 tdat^ maiirid, 
bonhamme, kamm$ ds UUreM^ mnri$9 aplomb, gai 9ei$ne$t 
iruU (hii adoption of that pinchbeck word is queer), 
eofisiiM, naiwrd, h Vcfutratnee^'rencotiire, o/p&tqu, emipru* 
ssmsfil, mAuiI, eofilrwfssips, Miiarro# ds ridkasM, psu ds 
CM, ds f^u^iir, sosoir sisrs, sosoir parUr, eka$$eur, hauU 
voU$, jaku^e, la j>oriS$9 coup ffml. He dignifies his page 
with an occasional Latin phrase, w indulges his ear, 
more rardy» with some flute-like vocable from Italy. 

> Cibol, i» SSO; Woodbefiy* 85. 
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The aiiii^a Gernuui word recorded in our notebook Is 
UiiniittdKchi 

He has • relish for mifMnilisr words, words of recent 
omnage or of his own mske* or that dosely similar type 
of words to whidi age has brooi^t a second difldhood. 
One regrets his conntenance of new words endmg in 
''iae'' — a sofBz which with its graceless Undied ''ist'' 
**ism,** deserves to be parallded with Attila and Alarict 
Genserie and RoUo» and other i^tains of hordes of 
invading barbarians — or baifaarisms, at the reader's 
pleasore. Emerson oses ''Copemiciae,*' '*riietoriciae,*' 
''anthropise,*' *'oonlenqx>riie,'* and even, to the final 
ovwtum of one's nerves, ^'apathiae/' He does not shrink 
from ''analogizing,'* as these examples prove, and ven- 
tures once npon ''gigantiaing/' After this, *'Bimiing« 
hamiae" will be a mere peccadillo, and a fondness for 
the prefix ''dis," shown in "disentitle" and ''disim- 
agine," will unite with his partiality for "iae** to pro- 
duce the impressive conqKMmd, ''disindividualiae.** 
*'Iie," of course, deboudies into ''iaation,** and we 
have *' Africanisation," whidi is pardonable, and ** Jon»* 
thanisation" (Americaniiation) whidi is ''recommended 
to mercy." There are occasional Gredsms of heavy 
buOd, — "anthropometer," "dispathy.*" "fetophag- 
ous"; and there are Latin derivatives, scMnetimes a 
trifie plethoric, "drcnmlatjon," "<mmivolence," "plen- 
ipotence," "pleniloquence," "enumeraUe," "mini- 
minity," "necessitative," ^consuetude,** "exanimate,** 
and "longanimity** (the last two not unusual in litera* 
ture, of couree, but curious and diaracteristic). Other 
Tiatinisms are of slenderer and more pleasing labrie» 
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pudency" (dear to Emenon), ^^impiessional/' ^routi- 
naiy/* **ieverable/' '^avenation," ''intenaate,*' ^edi« 
ficant.*' One could spare ^'oppiobriate'* and ''jec^MUfd- 
ous/' and ''the tempers of angels*' would be disturbed 
by ''scribaoeousness." 

There is a dass of homely improvisations which are 
sometimes attractive if the usage is solitary. ''Selfism 
is pedantic and **pnffam** is cumbrous, but ^'fromness 
is happily pictorial, and '^otherest,*' in the sense of 
** most different," is agodsend. ^Hasters"and'*seemer*' 
(one who seems) may be received with tempered grati- 
tude, but ''framable" is, or mi^^t be, useful, and **bug- 
dom'* and ''flydom" are delectable inventions. To 
'^ungod" is a Wm that throws one into consternation; 
it seems bom of the Promethean Caucasus or of the 
Satanic (and BiCltonic) Inferno. 

Rarely a word is found of vulgar or flaunting con- 
notations; "negn^e" is oleaginous, and ''recentness'* 
has the smartness and cheapness of fresh paint. The 
word ''daguerred" (photographed) seems not so much 
up to date as in advance of date. 

Emerson's position, in diction as in grammar, may 
be described as license invading scrupulosity, or, if one 
pleases, c o nscien t iousness in the earliest stage of dis- 
int^ration. 

Vn. UMBBHDiNOB 

That Emerson's language is a rare composite has been 
pretty wdl recognised once Lowell penned the corus- 
cating sentence: '*A diction at once so ridi and so 
homdy as his I know not where to matdi in these days 
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of writing by tiie page; it is like homespan doth-of- 
gokL** 1 It is doubtful, however, if the extent to wludi 
the jM$ in vocabulaiy as distinguished from the mob 
penetrates the diction of Emerson has been yet realised 
by the critieal publio. The point wSn justify iDustr»- 
tion* 

A word is "plain** when it names an ordinaiy tact 
unpretending; it is ''homdy *' when the tact or word 
has distinctly lost deganoe; it is '^familiar" when 
fredly used by eveiyday mouths; it is '^coarse*' when it 
names unpleasant things, and, in the growth of this 
quality, it becomes ** disgusting"; it is "brusque'* when 
it becomes vigorous and unfeding, and, when these 
qualities strengthen, it is called "rou|^**; it b "con* 
temptuous** when the wish to degrade the object is 
strong; and when ezdCement is added to contempt, it 
becomes "violent** "Whedbanow** is • plain word; 
"ketUe** is both plam and homely; "off and on** is 
familiar; "stomachache** is coarse; "vomit** is disgust- 
ing; "dunce** is brusque, and "bloddiead** is "rough**; 
"snivdling** is contemptuous, and "damnable** is vk>* 
lent It can be shown by exan4>les that Enierson*s dic- 
tion diq>lays all these attributes in turn; it would be 
folly and injustice to aflbm that any of them is its 
st^)le or abiding diaracteristic 

The plainness may be iDustrated faom "Wealth.** 
"Wealth begins in a tight roof that keeps the rain and 
wind out; in a good punqi that yidds plenty of sweet 
water; in two suits of dothes, so to change your dress 
when you an wet; in diy w/tixks to burnt in a good 
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double-wick lamp, and three meals." ' When Emenoo 
flays that an Rnglishman must be served ** with muffins» 
and not the promise of muffins" ;* when he calls Brooic 
Fann ''an Age of Beason in a patty-pan"; * when he 
says that Homer and Milton may become tin pans;^ 
idien he tdls us not to ''fag in paltry works which serve 
our pot and bag alone"; * when he calls man's operations 
on the earth only a "little dipping, baldng, patching* 
and washing," * he adds homeliness to plainness. 

He is familiar, again, when he says that electricity 
would take a message "just as lief as not"; "would 
cany it in no time";' when he says that pec^le have 
to get "washed, dothed and set up on end";* when he 
calls the l^» g i** b sailor "Jade" * and the Irish-American 
laborer "Paddy"; ^* when his sdf-rdiant boy /arms U 
and Imwm U; ^^ when he dedares that "life is apitching 
of this penny — heads or tails." '* 

He is coarse (the word is used here without degrading 
implications) when, in "Worship," he repudiates "emo- 
tion and snuflSe";^* whtn he talks of that "fatty face, 
pig-qre and squatrform"; ^* when he mentions animals 
that "sweat out" thdr "sUmy house" and others that 
"perq>ire thdr bed"; ^ irtien he q>eaks of the "tape- 
worm of Europe"; ^ when he ends one paragnq[>h with 

*'Wedtli»'* n, 87. • AiflU IMIi; v. flSS. 

"^ Ltf« Mid LBttcn In Nsir &«kad»'* z, S04. 

^Fottaj sad loufliBfttioB.** vm. 08. 

^'Gvilimiom'' m 30. • '^Nftlon^'' i. 5. 

^'aviUsation,** vn, S8. • ""BcUvior.** n, 171. 

AiflM IVwMp V, aa » ''Dm of Gmt Mob.** nr, 80. 

tt ""StMrBidkaetr n. 70. » **MoiiUisnfl^'' it, 140. 

M ^^otAapT ru mi. »• -PWU^*' n. 11. 

M ^'Fkt^" n» 41. M ••Culiimtp'* vi, 145. 
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'dropqr** and bc^giiu the next with • "goitre**; ^ when 
he talks of '^snores and gastric noises**;* when he 
adverts to the beggar "craddng fleas in the sunshine**; * 
when he caDs the Fugitive Slave ordinanoe ''A filthy 
law.*** He is disgusting — we do not say mqustifiably 
80» but yet disgusting •— when he talks in a letter to 
Carlyle of ''putrid black vomit** « ^ 

It should be remembered that Emerson in his sporadic 
use of coarse terms was guided by principle* He be- 
lieved that an facts» induding repulsive f aots» were 
parts of the vocabulary furnished us by Nature, and 
that abstinence from these words would have deprived 
lice and fleas and tapeworms and gastric noises of one 
of their duef reascms for existence. 

He is brusque or rough ^en he speaks, not unkmdly» 
of *'one of those tow-head boys**; * ^riien he caDs the 
Normans at Hastings ''Twenty thousand thieves,** 
improved, shortly after, into "filthy thieves**; ^riien he 
talks of two Englishmen pounding "eadi other to a 
poultice**; ' when he quotes his neither iriio puts his 
money "down his neck**; * iriien, having dedared, "you 
are trying to make that man another youv** he adds 
tartly, "One's enough.** * 

He is contenq>tnous when he pictures men "writhing 
androaring with riieumatism**;^* whenhe talks of spoiled 
diildren who "squeal and screedi**; '^ idien he revifes 

"Colliif^*' VI, 1S4. • "DcnoDolocr.'' x* SS. 

" Woiln mmI Daji*** vii» ISS. < CthoU, n. S78. 

agLC.n.SO«. • ''aTiBntloQ,** vn* tl. 

JMu* l>«ite V, Sl^-Sts 78. • ''MooteisMw" IV. ISS. 
^'Bdnnlloa,'* x. 188. 

» ''SomdiDl^ of Btbki*'* X» W. n «Wcsl lodfa,** xi. 118. 
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doctrines that would make the worid *'a greaqr hotel' 
and men '*a grimadng menagerie of monkeys and 
idiots"; ^ when he caUs fine words *' bilge-water*' and 
describes the siqpport granted to slaveiy as '^snivel- 
ling"} * when he com]>ares judges to idiots; ' when he 
caUs one type of old men ^'frowiqr, timorous, peevish 
dotards"; ^ when he caUs mesmerism *'drivd" and 
*^flatulenqy"; * when he BpeakB of certain doctrines as 
''the most swinish compost of mud and blood that was 
ever misnamed phflosophy/' * 

For examples of violence we dq>end largely on the 
''Journals/' which we have hitherto forborne to quote 
in this section, and due allowance must be milde in all 
auch references for the intimate nature of the record. 
Emerson q>eaks of bad verses that will "go to the 
devil";' he admires, he even envies, the free use of 
imprecations; he quotes "damn" and its oflbpring with 
evident rdUsh ("Damn George Washington,'-' "Man- 
kind is a damned rascal"*); he invents a hypothetic 
dialogue between Dickens and his publisher in whidi 
the publisher says, "Damn truth";* he writes of the 
"filthy enactment," in words profane only for the stu- 
pM, "I win not ob^ it, by God."'* 

Emenon wanted words that reeked of things; he 
would not only have spoken daggers with Hamlet — 
he would have spoken chisds and harrows and bridges 

""F^tivs as^ Lsw.** n, 1S9. ^ "'lUmuT to. %B»^. 
** John Brown." JO. tra. «**()» Afe^** vn. SOS. 

**Dflniaiiolosy/' x. 85. • ''IfidiMl Angclob** xn. 

Jam. wnu 176. 

**UMi ol GiMi Men," it. t7; '*lfontaisn«,'* it, 154. 
Jamt. Yu 515. * Jamt. no, MS. 
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and can. The distance be t weea thing and word ii 
Qsnally fdt to be nanowert in the plaineet and coaf^ 
est objects; hence his fondness for that type of vocab- 
nlaiy. 

Vm. Htpbibolb 

Another trait, congenial to the above and demanding 
a molnent's attention* is Emerson's propensitgr to strain 
language, to strun even troth itsdf in the pursuit of 



The word '^fuiy *' is one ol the powerful words in the 
language. To what does Emerson ^>ply it? To the 
Dionysiac orgies and the Beign of Terror? Not at all. 
He implies it to the eiecutive vigor of the English; 
^fury of life.*'^ He ^yplies it to artistie enthusiasm: 
Angdo*s ''furious chisel.'* > He ^>plies it to the youth's 
craving for knowledge: "fuiy of curiosity and aoquisi- 
Uon."' Even the wish to impart knon^edge is a 
*'fuiy.*' ^ Eveiything is pushed to an extreme. *'The 
Times'* inspires not apprdiension, not fear, as it in- 
tdligibly might, but terror.* The En^isb do not dis- 
like ct disq^rove their nei^ibon; they hate them, 
Frendi, Irish, Germans, with inqwrtial vindictiveness.^ 
The rhythm of Spenser, Chipman, Ifariowe is a *'tor- 
nado." ' The effect of color on the qre is a ''sting.**' 
If a man thinks about himself — not the rarest of 
offences surely — he is not to be corrected or disliked# 

mt§Uik TmiU. T. IH^ • ''Old Af^"* TU. str. 

"CMmT m. tIS. « *«U«»tkm.'* x» 14S. 

BmglM TraiU, ▼» t07. • ftjfc'i* Tf^^ V, ISSl 

'^Poeliy ud ImisiiMiHo^'* m M. 
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he is to be hated ''with a perfect batted/' 1 The^'criee 
of piopbetB" would satisfy the nonual demand for the 
pictuiesque; for Emersoa they must '^scream."* T\> 
attribute oue devil to a conyeQtioDally prying wouian 
mi^t, it would seem, oonteut a man who rdbukes his 
fdlows for the use of the superlative; Emerson furnishes 
her with a ''pUtoon/'* An enthusiast ''drunk'* with 
his bdief is a pitiful aniwnift creature; make him "des- 
perately drunk*' if you want consequences.^ WiU the 
reader find a word to stop the g^[> in the following sen« 
tcnce? "O Pkotean Nature, whose energy is dumge 

evermore, thou thysdf into a berry or a drop." ' 

In quiet moods, "distillest" or "infusest" or "convqr- 
est" would probably suflBce; if animation were wanted* 
he might say "flingest" or "castest" The word that 
actually fiUs this blank in Emerson u all but unbdiev- 
able; it is the word "hurlest" After this, iHien Emer- 
son tdls us that certain trees are "full of brandy*" * 
we indine to think that certain traits in Ids style may be 
explicable by his assoriation with these t^qpers. 

Meanwhile, he is pained if any one uses an eic c ssive 
or violent eq>i«asion. "Biditer," he sighs» "is a per- 
petual exaggeration and I get nervous." * 

The thou^tful critic cannot praise this intenqicr- 
anoe; iHiethcr the license lay in word or idea, whether 
his thou^t outran the fact or his speech outran his 
thought, the objection, in either case, seems dear and 

* /o«r. Ti, Sfl7. * /oMf. Tii, 111. 

* Jam. Ti. S00» SSL « Jow. to, 100. 

* Jw. T, MS-68. * /oitr. vu, tSS. 
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€tecinv6* liSt ocDsofi wwnitinb6f» iMiwvWp tuM tho 
pimctioe is far from muTenal and that it ia an outoome 
of Emenon'a expresa taetka and policgr in thingi in* 
teDeetual. He gave eadi idea ita '*liead/* in the par- 
lance of horaemanahipt or ita "fling/* in the language of 
dinipation» rdying on time and later eq>erienoe to 
aopply the needful c or rec ti ve^ The rif^t and helpful 
word on thia qpedalty of method ia f umiahed ua by 
the vigoroua pen of BIr. J. J. Cluqyman: **Ema«on'a 
method ia» not to give a generaliaation and truat to our 
making the aDowanoe, but to give two conflicting atate* 
menta and leave the balance of truth to be atrudi b 
our own minda on the facta. Thete ia no inomaiataicgr 
in thia. It ia a vivid and veify kgitimate mode of pro- 
cedure.*' « 

Qnepdntof diaeriminationmuatbeadded. Emer8on*a 
view ia not that of the ordinary partialiat or traflMrar 
in auperlativea. Three men may be diacriminatfd: the 
man who makea redkleas atatementa in good faith; the 
man irfio aeea that reckkas atatementa are partial* and» 
aeeking umversalinn, beccmiea guarded; and the man 
who aeea that guarded atatementa, likewiae* are partaalt 
and» aeeking univeraaliam in hia turn, reverta to andao* 
ity. The thnd man waa EmerKm. Hia unqualified aanr* 
tiona were baaed on no conviction that the truth they 
prodaimed waa abaolute and final; but, aeeing that oB 
conoeptiona were proviaional, he drew the curioua but 
not indefensible inference that proviaoa were uaeleaa. 
Be generous to eadi thought in turn, and eadi thoo^t 
in tuni win be generous to you. Wdcome the peroep- 

* J. J. Ckftpnaaw E mt rt o m mmi OQm gnsat» i9-IV. 
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tions as thqr oome, and leave the audit and balance- 
sheet to time. 

IX. Wobd-Plat 

Emenon loved words, not merely as symbols, arbi* 
trary or natural, but as toys or castanets to jin^e 
agamst each other. Sometimes the game takes the form 
of prose rhyme: *'An orator is the thief of bdief *'; ^ 
thrifty trees ** grow in q>ite of ice, lice, mice and borers.** ' 
Sometimes it b a linking of opposites: **this old Two- 
Face, creator-creature, mind-matter, right-wrong.*** 
Again the same word is used in differing fashbns or 
senses: ''We owe to num man**; ^ ''He carries ruins to 
niius**; * "By drainage we went down toasubsofl we did 
not know, and have found there is a Concord under old 
Concord, which we are now getting the best aopB from ; 
a Bfiddlesex under Middlesex.** « In "Swedenborg** he 
describes the pervading q>irit impressivdy as "earth- 
beat, sea-beat, heart-beat** ' He addresses the "Poet** 
as "true land-lordi sea-lordi air-lordi ** * Still more com- 
mon and more subtly characteristic is his fashion of 
seeking form within form, nature within nature. The 
worittrs "have intercq[>ted the sugar of the sugar, and 
the cotton of the cotton.** * " Women carry safl, and men 
rudders. • • . The rudder of the rudder is not there** * 
(with the women). Eurqieans emigrate, but "the Eu- 

> Jam. TU, 97. • "Fknrar," n* aS. 

• ''NonioBlirt and BmBiI,** m» B45. 
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rope of Europe** ^ ii left behind. Man ^ie the flood of 
the flood and the fire of the fire*** * The artift ie to ipve 
''the i^oom of gloom and the sonahine of aunahine.** ^ 
Thia last group of caaet denotea more than a ^riumai- 
calitj of language; they are linked to one of Emerton*a 
prof omideat fedings, the eternal aenae» hi Shakeqiearian 
phraae that "the greatest is bdiUML** the referenoe of 
eadi object to a prof omider and more faiward object of 
wludiitiatheahdlandsign. HementkMiath]ain''Bq>- 
resentattve Men** aa a tiait wludi Plato poasessed and 
Shakespeare copied.^ 

X. IfnAPHOB 

Metaphor is the stiongiiold of Emerson, and, one ia 
half moved to add, Emerson is the strtm^iold of meter 
plior. BCinda as prolific and happy in the mere art or 
faculty have undoubtedly lived and written, but it is 
not dear that any other mind has united an equal aidll 
in the practice of metH>lior with ao distinct a grasp ol 
the depth of its insertion in the fabric of the universe. 
He had dedaied in the first of his published works • thai 
the whole of nature is but a metaplior of the human 
mind, and the ezistenoe of things in many forma and on 
varfeus planes, a fact of iriiidi metaphor ia the eq>rea- 
aon, may be placed among the comerslones of his phi- 
losophy. Metaphor was to him what Hdwew and GreA 
had been to early theolo^ans ; it was the dialect of rev^ 
lation. The power of Swedenborg lay mainly in the fact 

s /aar. Tm, tSS. • •'BmOj,'' ru m$. 

• •'Artr V, t»i. ^ ''Fkto^-* IV, ea. 
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that he had disoemed its aacredness; the witcheiy of 
Shakeq>eaie dwelt largely in his divuiation of its grace. 
It is only just to Emerson to add that he was equally 
sensitive to both appeals. 

When Emerson says that skates are wings on the ioe 
but fetters on the ground*^ ''that the air is coined into 
song/* * that ''a man is the facade of a temple wherein all 
wisdom and all good abide," * two things have plainly 
occurred in each example, — an escape and a reincarna- 
tion. Hie old literal form under which we viewed skates, 
air, or man has been summarily thrust aside, and yet 
tUs disenthralment has been accompanied by a resp- 
pearance in another form, equally clear-cut and agreeable 
to the imagination. This new concreteness is not a new 
endosure, because it is obviously impossible for us to con- 
ceive skates as wings or air as coin or man as a church 
front for any length of time. Now it is the union in 
met^>lior of the two things indispensable to a mind like 
Emerson's — UbenHan and mnbodimmU — that make 
him throughout life its worBhipper and servant. His 
thought demanded a habitation, yet rejected perma- 
nence in its habitation; the fefii that met both needs was 
metaphor. 

The sureness, feUdty, and vigor of this faculty in 
Emerson has made criticism unanimous in its pratie. 
Its range may be readily conceived. We have seen how 
the diction — and the thought, of course, likewise — 
embraced a wide conq>ass of plain, homdy, and repul- 
sive facts and names. Conceive an imagination in which 

» -Fkt%- rulB. • • •'Lof^" n. ITS. 
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IdngB and planets an as nmcli at home as eo h wd bs and 
beggatSy and tne fange of oonipansm wul beooine odti* 
cms. la his double and equal love of rude plainness and 
ptodigal magnificenee, and in his power to derive meta- 
phor from botht Emeison was a tnie scion or apt sdbolar 
of the Elisabethans. 

XI. EnoBAM 

The above cqxMition has shown that Emsrson loved 
to shake off hampering qnalificuHons and to cury his 
thought to pointed and pungent ezbemes, that he loved 
the play and di(^ of words» that his gift in metsphor 
was transoaidenL A little reflection win show that the 
traits so named are the eqnqiment — the emct, and 
almost the entire, equipment — of the maker of epi- 
grams. 

An q)igram resemUes a dart in the force ol its die* 
diarge, in the slendemess of its frame, and the sharp* 
ness of its point. The peculiarities in Emsrson's epi- 
grams are that, thoo^ short, thegr are solid; that thej 
are laun d ied with vigor, but lanndied, as it were^ in 
mid-air ; that they pierce but rardy sting; that th^ are 
almost invariably imbedded in dense paragraphs; thai 
they represent degrees of smcenty and senousness to 
whidi this modish and mocking tnstrument is fay no 
means thoroughly habituated. 

An qitgram represen ts the intensification of the 
moment in literature ; it is fitting, t h ere f ore , that it 
should be the peculiar instrument of a man to wliom 
the btensificatkn of the moment was the import of 
life. 
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Xn. CONDBNHATION 

Emenon ia a oondenaed writer; that fact has pane- 
trated the grade sdioola, almost the hotel lobbies; and 
his condensation is rightly associated with his epigram. 
It would, nevertheless, be a grave error to oondude that 
the rate of condensation apparent in the epigrams is 
carried out in the essays. Emerson packs truth into a 
pregnant sentence; in the next sentence the jMicking is 
quite as eqpert, but the second truth is identical with 
the first. ''Every great man is a unique. The SdiMon* 
ism of Sdpio is precisely that part he could not borrow. 
Shakeqieare will never be made by the study of Shake- 
q>eare.** ^ The first sentence is of rare compactness. 
The second and third sen t ences are highly condensedt 
but they condense the previous thought. At the end of 
the first sentence, the ratio of thoughts to words is one 
to riz; at the end of the passage, it is one to twenty- 
dght. 

The truth is that by the test of diction Emerson is a 
chary writer; by the test of images he is prodigal; and 
both factors must be weighed in any just estimate of his 
effective condensation. The percentage of thou^t is 
hi^ily variable. The long essay on ''History *' contuns, 
in effect, but two thoughts, that innumerable forma 
repeat one message and that man is the doublet of the 
universe. The little essay on "Art ** contains sixwseven 
major propositions. The number of sq>arable and con- 
nderable thou^ts in an essay varies possibly from two 
to fifteen. The average of main thoughts to the cubic 

> **Sdf^RdiADOfl^'* n, SS. 
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yatd, 80 to q>eak» might be mMy oonjectiired to be 
twice as great as in Caifyle and Mattliew AmoU — a 
veiy nbetantial and honoraUe siqMriority, it must be 
conceded* but far bdow wliat might be inf ened from 
the comparison of EuMnon with tibe two last named 
writefSy sentence tor sentence. Hie ^Essays*' do not 
even qyproach in coniMctness the ^Maadmes*' of La 
Bodbsfoocanld or the *Tens6es*' ol Joabert 



Xni. FuttiDirT 

Emttson's fondness for ornament was incon te s ta ble, 
and his sdiooling in this particalar had been nnlodgr. 
Boston oratoiy was not alwajs sparing cr sober in dee- 
oration, and the virtues and even the a s ceticisms of 
Aunt Mary did not protect her trdm the coaq>ositaon 
of paragr^>hs in a taste that was Venetian, not to say 
barbaric. Emerson's eariy "Journals'* betrsy this 
tntdage, and passages in his published worics suggest 
that this was a matter in whidi he never quite outlived 
adolescence. "In youth»'' he says, **wedothe o u rse l ves 
with rdnbows and go as brave as the aodiac";^ a pas* 
aage whidi is meant to ^kaUj youthful idealism, but 
iHiidi might ^tly be regarded as a critique — and, in 
some sort, as an illustration — of the vices of youthful 
style. 

Hie quantity of this matter in Emerson is small — 
tar less probably than one per cent of his entire output 
It is not, however, wholly unimportant, for — if ap» 
pearances may be trusted — it has lost to Emerson's 
prose the i^robation of an aUe and influential critic 

> *'9^'* ru 41. 
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Ifattliew Arnold's inferenoQ, indeed, is stiikini^ unfair. 
He quotes two sentences which he thinks bad, quotes 
them as he n^"i»ti«, in their unrevised and more offen* 
sive form, and dedares sudi writing to be "almost im- 
possible to a bom man of letters.'* ^ Now, in the first 
place, the emphasis on the term "man of letters" is 
strategiQ, though the strategy maj be undesigned. It 
suggests exdnsions whidi the terms author and writer 
would not permit. It is redolent of the oa&uisf ; it ex- 
hales a sense of offidaL derkhr. dexterous, disdolined. 
chastened, drcunupect abilities. Arnold is ri^t in 
withholding tUs praise from Emerson; but if a great 
writer be defined as one in irfiom expression oottperates 
powerfully with thought, Emerson's daims are mighty. 
The condemnation of Cariyle by Arnold on like grounds 
in the same passage amounts almost to an acquittal for 
Emerson. 

Dieeffending passage should be quoted: "Every soul 
is a celestial being to every other soul. The heart has its 
sabbaths and jubilees, in idiich the worid appears as a 
hymeneal feast, and all natural ■a""^* and the cirde 
of the ffstftnt are erotic odes and dances." * This nas- 
sage 11 fslafmoiis: that word sums up its modest guflt. 
Does it really cut off its perpetrator from all hope of 
eminence in styleF Has any one drawn iq> a sdiedule ol 
the things of which great men of letters are incapableP 
Would great men of letters, would Shakeq)eare, would 
Bfilton, would Bfatthew Arnold, be thankful for the 
promulgation of such a sdiedule? Does the thing exist 

> AfBold. DftMPHrMt imAmmica. 1SS-S8. 
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of whidi great men of lettcn are incaiMUeP Theivont 
of almost aiqr great man in almoet aiqr fidd nu^t eeem 
to make his beet inyxMdble. 

The friend of Emerson mi^t be tolerant of oertain 
retrenchments. He may feel that he should be content 
if Emerson woold say ''thon** rather lefts and '''tis'* 
not at all; if he forb(»« to write ''thanks erermore" to 
Carlyle» and ''all yonr tovdmess," meaning all your 
loT^ conduct, to Dr. P umess ;* if he discountenanced 
the word "Uushmg" ("blushing emotion,'' "blusUng 
boys"); * if he stood out against saying that a wise man 
is "frankmcense and flowers" and that action is "pearia 
and rubies to his discourse";' if he would picture a 
benefactor under a form less resplendent than "a shower 
of falling stars";« if he would be a trifle less free with 
"kmgs" who malre his essays like the antechamber of 
Niqxdeon; if he were less anxious to haTC people "per- 
fumed • . • with hope and power." ' But these cayils are 
a little opticus where the faults are sporadic only; and 
where generous amends are made frcmi time to time by 
the proffer of passages in the ornate style where loftiness 
and beauty rule undiallenged. We have only to dte the 
condusion of "Spiritual Laws," the opening of the seo- 
ond "Nature," and the splendid initial passage of the 
famous "Address." 
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XIV. Bhtthm 
Tbe merit of prose rhytlua u raidy Ascribed to Emer- 



eon, yet it seems to us that his faculty of rhythm within 
the sentence was notable and that even in files of sen- 
tences progression and perspectiTe are distinctly to be 
seen. What passage ever orbed itself into grander cir- 
cuits than the passage beginning "There are days which 
occur in ^I^m dimate ** in the induction ol the second 
"Nature '7 » 

To ^>predate the prose rhythm of Emerson, two 
facts must be diligently remembered: that the oro of 
vQkation is often narroWt and that the rate of vibration 
isoftenslow. Take the following senteuce from "Fate*': 
"Things rqpen, new men come.'*' The effect, in rapid 
and continuous reading, is brusque and angular. But 
make the pauses needful for balance, read "Things || 
ripen: || new men || come**; and the ear is gratified by 
the compart but stately undulations. Perhaps the most 
remarinUe Instsnce of the land is found in "Clubs'*: 
*" We know beforehand that yonder man must think as 
we do. Has he not hands, — two feet, — hair and naibF 
Does he not eat, — Meed, — laugh, — cqr?*** Bead 
swiftly, the passage is a series of jolts; read gravdy* 
slowly, with due recognition of oommas and dashes, 
its rhythm is unmistakable. The minuet must not be 
danced to the tune of the jig. 

In the fitting of sentence to sentence in the texture 
of paragraphs, the range of merit is considerable. Be- 
seardi or good fortune will li^t iqpon passages the 

> ^'NatoN^'* q, ISS. • *«Ikt^'' n, 8S. • ^'OuU^'* vn, S84. 
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beraly of whidu in this particiihr, it idesL Take tlie 
loDowing from ''En^iflh Traits'*; ^ — 

''The hopes o( tbe oommoneEt talM tlie'saiiM diieetioo 
with the interest of the patricians. Every man who be- 
oomes rich buys land and does irfiat he can to f orti^ 
the nobility, into which he hopes to rise. TheAn^&san 
dergy are identified with the aristocracy. Timeandlaw 
have made the joining and moulding perfect in every 
part The cathedrals, the Universities, the national 
mnsic, the popular lomanoes, conspire to uphold the 
heraldry whidi the current pditics of the day are sap- 
ping. The taste of the people is conservative. They are 
proud of the castles, and of the language and symbol of 
chivalry. Even the word hrd is the ludiest style that 
is used in any language to designate a patrician. Hie 
superiw education and manners of the nobles recom- 
mend them to the country.'* 

Let us now listen to Emerson at his worst (the paa« 
sage is taken from the second essay on "Art**):'*-* 

"The first and last ksson of the useful arts is that 
Nature tyrannises over our works. They must be con- 
formed to her law, or they will be ground to powder by 
her omnqnesent activity. Nothing droll, nothing uiiini- 
sical wiD endure. Nature is ever interfering with Art. 
You cannot build your house or pagoda as you wiD* 
but as you must There is a quick bound set to your 
eaptke. The leaning tower can only kan so tar. The 
veranda or pagoda can curve iq>ward only to a certain 
point. The slope of your root is determined by the 
wei^t of snow.** 

• Ai«Im* rrsjto, V, m 174. • *'An.'*.vn, 41. 
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For a pMHige daiwififid at '^wont,** tlie above dta- 
UoD nuut be acknowledged to be suipriaini^ le^pecU 
able. It may be said to eshibat an indednve stnigi^ 
b e t we en a true f eding for riqrthm and a eirong propca* 
aty toward cortneas. The centre of interett it the fact 
that just as there is a i>aragniph4ogie in EmerKHiiHiidi 
the n»ob — even the ^mob of gentlemen who write with 
ease" — are dilatoiy in admowledging, so likewise is 
there a paragraph-fhythmj peroq>tible even in the most 
h|tfJrU»— moments* and cnpahlf^ in favored hoursy of 
mounting to pctf eetion* The theoiy that l^g«<^>v ftp, to 
mind and ear, is a bare handful of partides has proved 
its ri^t to an honorable intennent; *'dust to dusL" 

In concJufHHij, a dffafl^ fniff i fif tj q a hut hardly inmor* 
tant, may be adverted to. Emerson's ear seems not to 
have partaken of the rqpulsion orwnmonly f dt by sensi- 
tive ears fw the dose prozinuty of similar sounds. Some 
odd cacophonies result. ^We left the train at Salis- 
buiy and took a cairiage to Amesbuiy.*' ^ ''This van- 
guard of dvility and power they coldly hdd." * ''If the 
race is good, so is the place.** * "In the nlenoe of tradi- 
tion this one rdation to sdence»*' ^ etc "The planet 
itself q>lits hb stidE.** * "And to these, thdr ends, all 
things continuany ascend.** * "Can you bottle the ef« 
flux of a June noon?** ' "Theq>hinzes sooin dunces.** * 
" We win give up our coadies, and wine, and watdies.** * 
The trait is too scattered to be influential in his prose; 
but its extension to his verse was unlucky. 

E^tk TrmiB, t. tTS. < Bm§luk TrmiU. t. lOL 

Bmifuk TniiM, w. 77. « Bmgiuk Trmis. t. S81. 
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XV. POLABITT 

An careful and able writing tends in two directaooa, 
inclines to one or other of two opposite poles. On the 
one hand, literatore and extended and meditated 
q)eedi are social functions; as such, thej are subject to 
the social regulations yAkk enjom decencjt politeness^ 
order, consistency, moderation. On the other hand, 
they reflect the univerae, and, as reflectors, thej tend 
to reproduce the variety, the intenmty, the barbarity, 
and the extravagance triiidi the universe not sddom 
disdoses* On cme side, the occasion, the setting, re- 
fines and assimilatin the crude facts, imparting to all 
the good-breeding, the suavity, and the uniformity of 
the parlance of the drawing-nxHn. On the other, the 
strong fact, with its two servitors, passicm and imagi- 
nation, tends always to the narrowing of the interval 
between word and thing, to the identification of litera- 
ture with the life it copies, and the consequent devdop- 
ment of vividness and diverrity. Let us caU the first bf 
these tendencies, style (not forgetting that the word has 
other values), and the second, eq>ression or eipressivo- 
ness. They oppose eadi other, or, rather, eadi oppoees 
the other's extreme; style tends to dyhn in or fanhank 
ezpresrion: opressicm tends to overflow and sulwiergo 
style. The victoiy of style gives us authors like Mon- 
tugne. La Bruyire, Goethe (in his prose), Addison, 
Swift, Gibbon, Scott, Jane Austen, Bfacaulay, and Haw- 
thorne: the victoiy of expression produces writers like 
IfOton (in his prose), Sterne, Hugo, De Quinoey , Lamb, 
Didkens, Thacfaray, and Cariyle. 
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The aituation of Emenon betweoi these antagoDiaiiis 
is a little odd, but is capable of deaivcut definition* He 
represents eq[>res8ion on an academic basis; or, to be 
more eq>licit,a style based on the norm trying to con- 
vert itself into a style based on the variation, and only 
half carrying out the wheel or swinging movement by 
which this change in basis was to be effected. 

XVI. Sttud 

The grave, sedate lad, whom the dders in sober and 
devout Beaton ^>proved, reproduced in his eariier com- 
positions the academic ideals which consorted with his 
habitat, his ancestry, his destined calling, and with one 
phase at least of his diverse and as yet uncharted tem- 
perament. The tone is restrained, deliberate, derical. 
The following passage, written at twenty-nine, at the 
dose of his brief pastorate, may be dted as an example: 
*' What I revcm and ob^ in it u its reality, its boundless 
diarity, its deq> interior life, the rest it gives to mind, 
the echo it returns to my thoughts, the perfect accord 
it makes with my reason through all its representation 
of God and His Providence; and the persuadon and 
courage that come out thence to lead me iqiward and 
onward. Freedom is the essence of this faith. It has for 
its object simply to make men good and wise. Its in- 
stitutions then should be as flexible as the wants of men. 
That form out of which the life and suitableness have 
dqMurted should be as worthless in its eyes as the dead 
leaves that are falling around us.'* ^ 

Nobody could launch a bomb-shdl more sedately. 

. * "Tht Locd'A Supvor," xi. 
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This demure voioe was* mofeoTer, the voioe of the real 
Emenoiit or, imther» 6i one real Emerson; for there 
q>rang from these diaslened loins another Emctson, a 
lusty and sinewy manchild, of imperious and various 
exigency, ifho never quite matured and who rather per- 
plexed and troubled than definitely shook off the mSd 
paternal discipline. Hie style became diedoered with 
moods and phases in ample variety, which seem often to 
prophecy its evdution into « f <Mrm in whidi expressive 
ness is dominant: but the evolution is aiiested, the pro- 
diction is but half fulfilled. Some illustrations of these 
moods will show the degree to wUdb a style may be- 
come versatile without gaining — in the strict sense — 
fluidity or siq>pleness. (The list of moods or phrases is 
not exhaustive.) 

o. FlainnMi and jriih* ^'Beasts, fire, water, stones, 
and com serve him. The fidd is at once his floor, his 
wofk-yard, his garden, and his bed. . • • The private 
poor man hath dties, shqM, canals, bridges, boflt for 
him. • • . He sets his house iq>on the road, and the human 
race go tottik every morning, and shovd out the snow, 
and cut a path for him.** ^ 

h. Pmmfvl a i i s ifi ii a i n . *'T1iey betievo that mus- 
tard biles the tongue, that pepper is hot, frictioii- 
matdhes incendiary, revolvers are to be avoided, and 
suqienders hoM up pantaloons.*' * ''Let him not quit 
his bdief that a popgun is apopgun, thou^ the ancient 
and honorable of the earth aflbm it to be the cra^ of 
doom.*' ' 

> ^NatMb" It 19-t4. • *'llMls%M^* IV. ISS.* 

• ''Hm AMtkas ScMtf •** It let. 
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c. Tingli$ig9 dadie huoifoney. "I seem to partake its 
rapid tranaformatioiiB; the active enchantment readies 
my duBt, and I dilate and conspire with the morning 
wind/* » 

d. ExUtaratian in rough drengih orferod^f. *'T1iese 
Norsemen are excellent persons in the main, with good 
sense» steadiness* wise speech and pn>nq>t action. But 
thqr have a singular turn for homicide; thdr chief end 
of man is to murder or be murdered. The sight of a tent- 
cord or a doak-string puts them on hanging somebody^ 
a wife» or a husband, or, best of all, a king. If a farmer 
has so mudi as a hay-fork, he sticks it into a King 
Dag." « 

e. High and JrodyaloqfneiM. ''Say to them, *0 father, 
O mother, O wife, O brother, O friend, I have lived with 
you after appearances hitherto. Henceforward I am the 
truth's. Be it known unto you that henceforward I 
ob^ no law less than the eternal law. I will have no 
covenants but proximities.' " * 

/• rruciilsncs. "Then again, do not tdl me, as a good 
man did to-day, of my obligation to put all poor men in 
good situations. Are thqr my poor? I tdl thee> thou 
foolish philanthropist, that I grudge the dollar, the 
dime, the cent I |pve to sudi men as do not bdong 
to me and to irhcm I do not bdong.' "^ 

g. ApoealypHe wraA* "Nobody doubts that Danid 
Wdbster could make a good q>eedi. Nobody doubts 
that there were good and plausible things to be sdd on 
the part of the South. But this is not a question of 



> **N«tiii^'' 1. 17. • Atfluk IVoJIf. T. sa-SS. 

• ''Sdl-BclkBOK,'' II, 7»^78. « *'8df-BflliAiioeb" n, St. 
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ingoiiiityt not a qoestioii of igrDoginiifly bat of dUes. 
Haw eam$ he {h0r$r* ^ 

h. YmO^vUpoetUm. See familiar paflsages in "Lovo*** 
WwU. n, 17S-78. 

i. £oM. '*Hei8iiiiiie.Iam]ii7hrotlieraiidiii]rbiotlier 
is me. If I fed ovenhadowed and outdone by great 
neii^bors, I can yet love/* ' 

). Benigtumi vrany — gmUs mtliiM qf Ae kumamta- 
fians. ^The oz must be taken from the ploo^ and 
the horse from the cart, the hmidred acres of the farm 
must be q>aded, and the man must walk idietevcr boats 
and locomotives wiH not cany liim. Even the insect 
worid was to be defended, — that had been too long 
nq^ected, and a society for the protection of gromid- 
worms» slugs, and mosquitos was to be incorporated 
without delay/* * 

k. B€$iiQwmiinmiiplu9inima^ '^Allday, 

between his three or four sleqM, he coos like a pigeon* 
house, sputters and spurs and puts on his faces of im- 
portance: and when he fasts, the little Pharisee fails not 
to sound his trunqiet before him***^ 

L RofmanUcimi eourtUnen. Bead the entire ^wood- 
god'* passage m ''Character," Work$. m, 105-07. 

m. Hercio exaUalion. ''And yet the love that wifl be 
annihilated sooner than treacherous has already made 
death impossible, and aflSnns itsdf no mortal but a 
native of the deqM of absolute and inextinguishable 
being.-' 



• ""FivtiTe SkTe Uw^ (n) zi» tIS. • "Compcmitioa,** i|» lH 

• *'N«ir BB«lud Bcfofinen^'* m» S8SL S68. 
«'*I>QncrtieIif^**Til»101 • ^'Hmfam," Q» SS4. 
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n. Beatitude. ^Ineffable is the unicmV man and God 
in eveiy act of the soul. The simplest penon irfio in hia 
integrity woiships God» becomes God; yet for ever and 
ever the influx of this better and wiivenal self is neir 
and unsearchable/' ^ 

The eipense of space which the above citatioDs have 
imposed has not been profitless. Thqr bring out. as 
genersl phrases or insnlat^MJ examples could not do, the 
extent to which Emerson's mature style became parti- 
colored, sensitive, and variable; and thqr edge the sur* 
prise with which one finally discovers that, after aU this 
edectidsm and abandonment, it remains, in virtue and 
effect, an academic style. The sallies of temperament 
are many and diverse, impetuous sometimes, and ener- 
getic; the style seems ready to take on the mobile ex- 
pressiveness of Carlyle's or Thackeray's: yet, at the end 
of the essay, one f eeb that a grave person has uttered a 
sedate discourse. The ice cracks and loosens, but hardly 
thaws; or, to vaiy the figure, the waves dance and ripple 
certainly, but they dance and ripple, not in the open 
sea, but in the def ts of the hillside. The point of dra- 
nuitic and psychological significance in Emerson's stgie 
is the effort of temperament — never wholly successful 
but never quite unsuccessful — to throw off the shaddes 
of discipline. 



XVn. iNHIBinaNB 

Emerson aspired toward two tnuts or qualities of 
style» the intense and the organic To multiply signifi- 
cance, to charge words with the quality of things* to 

1 ""nie Ot»&ni1»'* a. SSS. 
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feadi ultmiftta, fimJitJHi, in exptmAm — tliis was the 
ainoL Out of thfa ambitioii rise his kadhig traits, merits 
and def 6cts» the inti^id metaiilior, the flasliiiig qiigranit 
the ondiaiiied iqrpcrixJe, tlie ifipioaditboth in hoi^^ 
and in florid language, to the otrtmost oonfines of good 
taste, the annulment of Tcrinage, the pmsoit of ooo* 
densation. But bqrond this power to ooniseate and 
crapttate with meaning, he saw another primal virtoe in 
language, the Tirtoe that made it organie or oonstitiH 
tional, the free and native outflow of the pemnalitj. 
Emerson's seardi for the flist of these virtnes made him 
onfar half soooessf ul in the attainment of the twwndt 

The writings of Emerson show an unlimited and on* 
intemq>ted vivacity. In that respect thcgr do not ful|]r 
rqiresent his temper i more precisely, th^ represent one 
half of his temper to the exdusion of the other hatf. 
While the intdleetual tBfogf of the man Emerson was 
remarkable, it was mixed with a great deal that was 
pladd, self -tolerant, and ea^-going. He ooold Bp&n 
himsdf ; he could loiter and stroD; in his Cambridge 
invalid ^dajTS, he oouM shut iq> his books in a dondj 
July noon, put on his old dothes and old hat, and slink 
away to the whcrtldbeny boshes.^ One some Um es 
wonders if it would not have been wholesome for hfa 
literary style to put on its old dothes, occasionaQy, and 
pidc whortMberries* It never dreamed of sodi descents. 

Fart of Emerson s akrtness^ therefore, representa 
spontandty, and part, the man's piiasunj on himsdf. 
The crack of the sdf -applied whip is andible in the 
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Tbe attractivenefls of tlie style, when pieasuie it 
momeatarily relieved by a \apae into narrative or even 
a resort to business, suggests that a charming writer 
was spofled when nature decided to make Emenon a 
great one. The '^JToumals*' aid us mafmally at this 
pcnnt by supplying examples of rdaxation of a less pro- 
nounced but more extensive kind. They contain vast 
amounts of bright and terse writing; but the mere in- 
teroosition of Iaimt breaths, authorised bv tf*<^ imaioai 
between topics, if by nothing else, makes them move 
tractable, more readable, than the essays. 

An essay is a structure, a contrivance, not an efflux; 
but, in its highest evolution, it mimics the efflux, it 
rq)eats, in a condensed and sublimated form, the spon- 
taneous movements of its fabricator's mind. It labors 
and rests, pursues and attains, rises and falls. The 
unaccented ^Uables in this riiythm are not reproduced 
in Emerson; his feet are all qpondees. 

Had Emerson a native in4>ulse to writeF The mere 
** Journals" answer this question. The daily reoovd of 
daily thou^ts, for their own sake, in finished and scu^ 
tured language is rare enough even among great writers 
to make the general incentive to write^ the abairael need 
cf expreeeian, on Emerson's part incontestable. But it 
seems probable that often, periuqps usually , between the 
single thought and its expression, there intervened a 
rductance, diffidence, or hesitation. Of this unwilling- 
ness the style gives no hint, or hints at it only in the 
height^ened energy which the conquest of that reluc- 
tance involved. 

The fault of the style, in relation both to reader and 
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aatlMMr, is want ci rdatkm to the prooenei of ocMiscioiiB* 
ness: it does not recognise tlie reader's processes; it does 
not fcproduoe tlie antlior's. CSommodioos, from tlie 
reader's normal point of view, the styk is not; it is 
niggardly of rdieCs and facilities; the qnaltty and con* 
tinuity of its demand predades that systole and diastole 
which is essential to the healthy and cheerful operation 
of the homan mind. One the anthor's side» the faMe 
tdb little*of the factmy ; the result is estranged from the 
process. It is true that Emerson's work aims to give a 
surcharge, a distilment, of his thou^: but to distfl 
ideas is not to distil personality: in fact, personality 
consists, or at least subsists, so mudi in mbuttn and 
Inessentials that the reduction of a life to its quintea* 
sence really prevents that unconscious autobiography 
in whidi the personality as an artistic eflka so laig^ 
resKies* 

Hence Emerson, althou^ he loved processes and 
sccffned results, althou^ he wished to embody and 
convey himsdf , rardy succeeded in this purpose, and 
succeeded least in the works whidi are the basis of his 
fame. We speak now of the man of letters who en* 
grosses posterity , not the lecturer with his subtler ema* 
nations f w reoq>tive ccmtemporaries. Even the moods 
whidi di^yple his work suggest a premeditated abandon* 
ment. His conqxmtions, therefore, have the virtue of 
sincerity in the full ethical sense of the term ^ virtue^** 
but hardly in the fulness of its magical ornsthetic sense. 
They have everything of dncerity eicq>t the blomn, 
and of sincerity the vay bloom is precious. It is true 
that the worth of Emerson lies not in the phUoaophy 
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but in the life, bat of that life the prose works miut be 
viewed as the attestations rather than the specimens* 
Destiny refuses the intimate craving even of her best 
beloved. Emerson's longing was to be Bwept away by 
a mastering inspiration, a Pentecostal wind: instead he 
conqxMes literature even in his ''Journals,** and makes 
two drafts of letters to his private friends. 



XVni. CONCLUBION 

The deure of eqplidtness and precision has resulted 
probably in an over-emphasb on the restrictions handled 
in the foregoing section. At most and at worst, thqr 
merdy limit, in a noticeable degree, the adaptation of 
Emerson's prose to continuous perusal. A certain tn- 
sion and constraint, a sense that things are rather con- 
veyed than imparted, rather brought to us than given* 
mixes an dement of discomfort with the enjoyment and 
stimulus whidi are vested in perpetuity, so to speak, in 
the inestimable prose of Emerson. The Alpine travdkr 
is subject to inconveniences whidi do not trouble the 
wayfarer in the quiet plains: he has also his marvellous 
compensations. 

Emerson fails to adiieve penpective in his essays, to 
^ve to three or four main ideas the distinction which is 
secured by the use of many secondary thoughts in the 
form of pedestals or substructures. But no man is more 
likdy to flash out in the process of a discourse three or 
four phrases which would stamp both idea and phrase 
in lasting solidarity on the reader*s mind, and it is 
doubtful if anything more than this is eflFected by the 
most masterly exhibitions of perspective. 
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But oontmaoiu nading rq^icsenta ooly one teeti^ 
perhaps a bdoaII section — of the influence of a thouf^i- 
fuU end* m<»e especially, of a sententious, writer* Itmay 
be a question if the wedge by whidi Emerson pisfoss 
and shaD pierce the indiffetcnce of mafikind is not found 
in the sentence rather than the essay • It is the sentence 
that embodies the point, and it is the point that pene- 
trates. It is the vital phrase in its isolated reappear- 
ance in the reader's brooding memwy , in its qnotatioo 
oo the alien page — in neither of iHiidi ccmtezts is it 
Wuiy to suffer the drawback of a too resplendent set- 
ting — that may be most effective in prolonging and 
diffusing the inflnence of Emerson* Nor can one readily 
name the man better fitted to l)eget sentences iHiioh 
shaU Iiave careers in their^own rii^t, more eqiert in 
lending to the great and memorable in thoo^t the sop* 
pwt of the unforgettable in phrase. It is carious to note^ 
in conclusion, that wliile the larger units of his work 
must be critidsed, as, up to a certain point, unhamly or 
unbusinesslike, the individual phrases are as adroit and 
tactical as they are htty and fdicitoos; they are made 
to be grasped, to be rqieated, to be remembered; the 
fame of their producer as a master of language oould be 
safety trusted to their inflnimce alone. 



CHAFTER VI 

BMEB80N AS FOBT 
I. C!oNIBOyXB8T 

Ths hifltoiy of critical opinion* in the fldda of Emer* 



aon'a pfoae and vene> haa been aingulaily diflferent The 
worid made up ita mind, haatily and all but unani- 
moualy» on the aubject of the pxoae. Varioua half-true 
or untrue aaaunq^tiona, indnding the aaaumption that 
knowledge on the aubject waa complete, paaaed con* 
tentedly &om mind to mind, and enough of ertor ia cur- 
rent even to-day to afford acope for alteration and read- 
juatment. The voae, on the other hand, haa provoked 
a faiily keen and briak oontioverqr* and, aa ddbaie 
ahamcna oeroeDtion* tf»<* main oualitiea of thji nnmmnm 
have been definitely aaoertained, without any abate- 
ment in the warmth of the contention. On the nature 
of hia poetic traita, on the Haiwification of thoae traita 
aa bad or good, men are pretty wdl agreed. The paa- 
aagea whidi tranaport the bdievera are enjoyed by 
the aoq>tica; the faulta whidi the aaaailanta deteat are 
painful to the def endera. The difference ia reaolvaUe 
into a diift of atreaa, and resta at laat on thoae organic 
peculiaritiea in critica whidi argument ia alow to diacern 
and powerleaa to reoondle. 

That minda keenly aenaitive to logic and coherence 
and leaa vividly reaponaive to outle^M of inapnration, 
minda like Bfr. (aince Lord) John Morl^ and Bfr. W. C. 
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Biowndl, flhoold be vadmTonhle to Bdmikui*! yttm is 
an ontgiowUi of tbe nature of things tor which nather 
Bfr. Moiky nor Mi. Browndl — nor even Emenon — 
shooM be hastily or harshlfy blamed. The nature ct 
things seems equally and more genially mamfest in the 
value set opon these poems by men like E. C. Stedman 
and Jhofessor Woodbeny b whom the instinct hn pure 
poetry is conspicuous. But the negative <rf the first two 
critics hardly p os sesses the same wei^t as the aflBbrm*- 
tions of the last-named judges. It is eadsr to coooeive 
that two accomplished p r ospect o rs like Ifr. Morley and 
Bfr. BrowneD should have missed the discovery of ''pay- 
ing ore" in the deq>-laid strata of a rugged countiy than 
that two eipert mineralogists like E. C. Stedman and 
Professor Woodbetry should have been hoodwinked 
into the taking of iron pyrites for gdd. Even the scep- 
tics do not deny the emtence of *' traces*' of the authen- 
tic metal: they protest merdy that the percentage is 
uniemunerative. 

The truth seems to be that there is at one ettr e ui e of 
Emerson's worik a smafl area about whose incorrigible 
badness all men are pretty wdl agreed; that at the other 
e &tr ei u e is another smafl area which unifies all suffrages 
in commendation of its esodlence; that between these 
e itr e m e s lies a mudi larger area of less dedded quality 
whkji the hostile critics afliUate with the first of these 
eztremeSy the admirerSt contrariwise» with the second. 
Thb semi-neutral mass — this middle-dass element 
whidi, among gentlefolk, passes for gentle, but whidi» 
in the company of the mob* mi|^t be r edoo n ed as 
eoaoiBs— oists perhaps to a greater eilent than we 
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imagine even in poets of incontestable eminence, like 
Xeats, Shdlqr, and Tennyson. Li Emerson the bulk of 
the indecisive material is comparative large, and the 
attitude of the critic toward it will determine whether 
Emerson as poet is counted by that critic among the 
prophets shot with ineptitudes or the bunglers visited 
with inspirations. 

n. TncBMiQinB 

There can be no question as to the frequent and fla- 
grant badness of Emerson's versification. Uitwereless 
questionable — if, for instance, it could be discovered 
with a qualm of horror or a thriU of triumph — its ef- 
fect on the reader might be more injurious. WhenDavid 
Coppeifidd, at Salem House, was obliged to wear the 
contumelious placard ^Take care of him. He bites,'* he 
wassavedfrom all embarrassment in meeting hissdMxd- 
fdlows by Tommy Tiaddles iriio presented him punctaH 
ally to each comer with the inspiriting formula, *'Look 
berel Here's a game." The very obviousness and hope- 
lessness of Emerson's versification in certain places 
renders him the same service which the friendly adver- 
tisement of Twaddles performed for the unludqf David. 
A substantial amdioration ensues, when a fault bad 
eoou^ to be really serious is aggravated to the point of 
becoming really comic. We say, in amused leniency, 
'^Lookherel Here's a game." 

Iforeover, a fault in proso4y, however serious. Is 
after aO a finite, a tangihie^ to some extent a sqMurable 
and manageable thing. It ibdiisfo, but it need notpcr- 
manentfy dirofi0S or distress; its effect is like that of a 
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nmnber of jolts, oocnning, wo will say, at faternJs of 
tea minotesy in the oonrse of a drive throu^ a romantio 
ou tu i tr y in a dreamy afternoon. The disoomfort is real 
enough, but it rather intenrupts than disenchants. 
Emerson's riiymes are often pitiable: one begins by 
indignation at sndi ooiq>Iingi as naftir^/Mliirf ;/oniw, 
wofm$; hunift lm$g; moomp^ lamp; fsabn, JUm; ffOM^ 
prai$e; oisn, dawn; eoafo, spob; cU9$fgi9$. Bnt, before 
he has dime with ns, he oontrives to estennate or effaoe 
all these transgressions by sodi farther iniquities as: 
lhoughl$9 ioubU; god, daud; kmr, Jower; jNNSir, fuhr$; 
arm$f p9abn$; Uken$t$9 stdbistf ; seifnea^ etoirfoyatiei; 
doelh, hnowelk; pnmmmce, pemuuUm$; ItaUan, Cfu* 
aUan; gensroui, fo$$; draw, propridar. 

An this looks Teiy serious, but the amount of bad 
rhyme that verse, otherwise st^rag, wiD float is some* 
thing that it has not entered into the heart of uncritical 
or unobservant readers to oonoeive. It may be doubted 
iriiether the best singefs are the most precise rigrme- 
sters, the perfection of musio commonly implying a 
speed and fanpuUvcness in the movement whidi re- 
fuses to stop its course or cool its fervor in any higi^Bng 
concern for the niceties of consonance. The question of 
riiythm is grave, and Emerson's faults in this regard, 
thoo^ less frequent, are more troublesome. He can 
write fines that pierce the ear like gmlets: — 

''To a boMilar tbftl ool fadBi." > 
""Aad Um iriend not Koitalei.'' • 

To find a parallel to these acundnate '*t*s,'' we diould 
> rinwi, ou ITi. * Fmmi» nu se. 
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ksfe to nev to tlie antiior of 'Tk Schobr^iqpij* 
^ ^aptngtr id Kmrrinn*! poetie daim) n liiia Bb 

" Akl do aot «iW madnri MiA il tool" > 

or lib the tliM line with ila itdidnd pran^ 
foOoving qnetnin: — 



'Wbflft pocCs led ao^ vha ttcy 
AiliiiiiiFiarffwIii^ 



One tone frooi this to Emcnooy ee Jdtust tmned bedc 
to GoiMfO Armu Hfgeiii 

The American poet» agida» wiD omit aiiyDable in a 
place where its abeenee denngea aa entire fine in a 
critical 
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To eqpial thia» raooone must be had to a mulcted pen- 
tameter in one of the moat impicarive lyrics of the 
author of ** Prometheus Unbound**: — 

^ Ikcih iprfi^ Md MBBflr* aad wiater kosr.** 

Agaiut to find an appropriate dustJieap on whidi to cast 
so dissonant a combination of yowds aa 

""Of tUM cgfs I sm qMmhi,'* « 

one would have to rovert to the love-sonnets of a csr- 
tam subject of Queen Elisabeth who added the follow- 
ing line to the museum of fitcraiy curiorities:— * 

"For M yoa vsra whrn Bal joor cgra I ^fed.** ' 



> Arnold* PotlUd WoHu, **rU SdiohMSip^,** t7S. 

• Arnold, i'MiaflllPorii; "A CMtioB to Floel%" SM. 
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It b with the prosody 61 the great poets as with the 
Engliah of the great writers as a dass; thqr do not so 
madi avoid blunders as the ^ypearanoe, the manner, of 
blundering. Thej have the license and the ^^lomb of 
aristocrats: in the oonimission of offences whidi would 
disgrace a hourgwU^ their bearing is irrq>foadiable. 
Thu coolness and balance was not shared hj Emerson. 
His poetry is imasnir»i» and wbm he blunders, his 
verses have a tdltale air of bring eau^t in the act We 
do not mean that he was necessarily ashamed of these 
transgressions: on the contrary, he often gives the im- 
pression of ioqKMing these errors cm himsrif as a hi^ 
SBsthetic penance, or recondite thank-offering to some 
divine protector of plainness and smcerity in speeds 
The point is that Emerson, unlike most of his f eDow* 
culprits, not only sins but confesses; and the confession 
has a double effect b disarmmg censure at the same 
time that it emphariies the fault 

ni. CoHaBswcn 

Mcwe serious than these defidendes in technique is 
the structural laxity of a great number of the poems. 
What Lowdl said of Emerson's critidsm of venw, that 
''while no man is so senritive to what is poetical, few 
men are less senriUe than he of iriiat makes a poemt** * 
^ipUes with equal force to his con stru c ti ve work in 
poetry. Emerson did not habitually conceive life in 
those bkxfa <Nr units to whidi poems are complenientaL 
IDs ^ical — not his universal — principle of cement 
was a law or abstraction supported by concrete es« 
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ampkBy normally brief and of ten fdriy numerous. Now 
it is dear that if you have this kind of matter to submit, 
you may do various things: you may present the law by 
itself, or in the company of one or two or ten or fifty 
illustrations, the only limits to the number of illustrar 
lions being fixed by the fertility of your own imagina- 
tion and the opulence of nature. It is obvious that there 
is nothing self -limiting; and, therefore, nothing organic^ 
in such a method. 

So strong is Emerson's propensity in this direction 
that even in a poem of ten lines one is conscious of that 
peculiar combination of incompleteness and redundance 
which is diaracteristio of the method. The following is 
caUed ''Heroism*':'— 

^'Rulqr wiiia b dnmk hj knavM^ 
Sufv apende to fallen dtrta. 
Rote and Yineleel de^ buffooiw; 
Thunder-doadi ere Jove*a lertoom^ 
DroofHiif oft ia wnethi of dreed. 
Lii^tiiiiig-knotted RMind liie heeds 
Hie hero is not fed on eweet^ 
Daily hk own heart he eata; 
Chambcn of Uie fieat an Jaih» 
And hcad-wbdi li^t for rojral eaae.** 

On this poem two questions mi^^t be put to the au« 
thor with equal propriety: Why not half as many sped- 
ficationsF and Why not twice as manyP and both ques- 
tions are unanswerable. One says with Touchstone: 
'^111 rhyme you so dght years together/* The dngle 
poem becomes a kind of anthology and shares with the 
anthcdogy an indefinite latitude both of ezdsion and of 
^"^ ff"***! ta t too ■ 
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Poetiy of this kind may evince an antlientic inq>ir»- 
tion, as the vefses on ''Heroism'* unqnestionabljr do, 
bnt inq>inition is no more organic completeness than 
breath — a Saxon qmonym for the idea — is body* 
Even "ICagr-Day/* where the ''trembling ecstaqr** is 
sardy at its acme» is defencdess against Arnold's pointed 
remade that it consists of a series of observations.* So 
inveterate is the bent toward disc ursi veness that even 
when Emerson has, in a fashion, written a poem, as in 
the ''Threnody,** he wiO half miwrite it by addmg, 
without break, under the same title, the outcome of a 
later period and altered mood. 

Some points in Emer8on*s ver8ificati<m are the normal 
expression of these tendencies. It is natural that a 
thought of indeterminate extension should eq>ress itself 
in spreading, ungirt stansas like those of "Ifay-Day,** 
"To Rhea,** "Wood-Notes,** and "Monadnoc** It is 
natural, again, that an order whose basis is paralldism 
should find embodiment in uniform metres like blank 
verse or the octoqrDabic couplet in which groups of like 
thoug^its can be readfly sheaved or fagoted. 

The lade of organic unity is no surprise to those who 
have penetrated the nature of Emerson. His method 
is not the usual artistic method of conquest by instal- 
ments; it consbts in the immediate capture, and the 
continuous reciqiture, of the whole. His poetiy, like 
his life, was, in theory at least, a succession — not 
property a series — of glorified, sdf-inwrapt, and sdf« 
suflBdng moments. 

1 Anoldt IXiepsrMt Is JsMria^ 1S7. 
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IV. Pabablb 

The fonn which thought assumes in Emerson's prose 
— that of law or abstraction plus an unfixed number of 
concrete embodiments — has dearly some hardships or 
exigencies for the imagination. The law as sudi is im- 
ponderable; the concrete images are rapid and fragmen- 
tary: the alternative is want of substance or want of 
anchorage. It resembles a whirlpool or vortex inidudi a 
centre that is hollow u the attracting and controlling 
point of a whirl of objects which become half iUusory 
through their lustre, their variety, and the swiftness 
of thdr rotation. Does not a prose with this basis call 
imperaUvdy for a certain land of poetry as its nat^ 
ural conrdate and corrective? Beside this hurried flut- 
ter of many fugitive, diminished, and in some degree 
obscured appearances, was thero not a place for a 
ain^e, enlarged, abiding, and darified image? If his 
prose gave us his ^'Sermim on the Mount,** would not 
his poetry serve a useful end as the rece p tad e and organ 
of his parables? 

Emerson had an idm of this sort in view in a large 
section of his verse and, on one occasion, he proved be- 
yond question that he was c^>able of succeeding in this 
endeavor. That success was the poem "Days.** ' Hero 
all conditions meet, ^)t parable, interesting story, pic-^ 
ture, drama, vivid culmination, compression into deven 
beautiful lines. 

Very different from this is the usual outcome. The 
following may serve as an iUustration: * — 

> FoMu^ OK, US. * Potmtt OK, 170. 
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"Hflttt with viewlMi fiqfara mooldi^ 
Sifrfh, and me O owi^ and ««tqy^ 
Painli^ and flavon^ and aUoni^ 
Bird and bfiv iaif 



• • 



Ghrw tlw ned and li|j ki«th, 

Addi to oak aad ona ttnogthf • 

WImI sod ii tlik imiMfial Hflat, 

Barth'a primo leeNtp fcolptare'f mtF 

Doth H bear lilddea In Hf iMort 

Watar4iin pattwni of aO artf 

la H DwiahHF b H LovoT 

Of walka ni bmh ™^r*y'*iy #ova^ 

And diopa flrani Fowar a wwuiwatt» Imvb 

An aeedi ol baantjr to ba bocB?** 



Three oommeiits may be made on this pMnge. 
Firat, there is no stoiy or anecdote. Second* tlie be- 
wfldering mnltiplicity and f ugacioasness faom whidi we 
soo^t escape in the simplicitgr of parable has toDoired 
OS into oar city of refuge. Third, for the abstnctioQ« 
heat, to wliidi daily and scientific usage had habitn* 
•ted OS and which had become intdligiUe even if it 
remained unimaginable, a personification of an evastre 
and perfunctory land has been substitated. Thelifdess 
impersonation appears frequently under many names. 
Sometimes it is Rhea, sometimes the World-Soul, scmie- 
times (with slightly quidcened animaticm) the Sphinx 
or the pine-tree, s om e times Saadi and again Meriin ; and 
once it is Guy. 

llr. John Morley (m the days when he was Mr. John 
Morley) noted shrewdly that Emerson's poems were 
'*too naked, unrelated, and cosmic; too little dad with 
the Testures of human associations*'* ^ The truth of 
this remark, if confined to the markedly philosophical 
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poems, 18 boine out by the shiver which aocsompanies 
their perusal when the reader is seontiye. There is 
■ftftMifliiniy dishearteninff. somethinff homdess. in ^Im* 
inhospitable universe to which these personifications 
introduce us. Th^ are not lugubrious: indeed thqr have 
plenty of sunshine of a sort; but it is the dieerless 
sunshine that falls upon emptiness, upon thin^ settted 
prairies or unpeopled steppes. 

The fault does not lie so much in the mere absence 
of human anodations as in the unfulfilled promise of 
vital relationsUps which is held out to us in the insti- 
tution of these spectral personaliUes. Emerson's ab- 
stractions, when undisguised, are by no means uncon- 
genial; indeed, some of his noblest utterances in verse, 
such as the famous '*The youth replies, I can," ^ are 
declarations of general truths in forms unmistakably 
general. Emerson could warm to an abstract truth, but 
not to the phantasm whom he engendered as its mouth- 
piece. Better a succulent abstraction, sudi as Emerson 
reared, than a juicdess personification. The truth b 
that, leaving out of view for the moment the question 
of verbal expression, and confining oursdves to the 
thoughts and images, the pftJZosopUool poems present 
ideas in forms more fantastic but at the same time less 
tsiivtiialws than those offered in the prose: to be bluntly 
candid, thqr are less poeticaL 

V. ASOBNBIGN 

At this p<»nt a pertinent question may be put: Grant* 
ing that a barrier subststs between Emerson's verse and 
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the ooniiil lover of poeby, inmy it not be a barrier of tlie 
same kind which prevents the schoolboy, heartily ap- 
piedative of ''Horattns," ''Ye lisriMrs of England,*' 
and ''The Ballad of Best and West,** bom Ending any 
sustenance in "Tintem Abbey"? liey not the eolti- 
vated worid, in rdation to Emerson, be the sdioolboy? 
The greatness, and the fineness, of the man entitle this 
remonstrance to a respect! ol hearing. 

It may be replied, however, that fame verse does not 
readily dode the tme lover of verse, even when the sab- 
ject is remote or oncongenial* After all, poetiy works 
its subtlest effects by concrete means, pictore and 
mdody; and if a taste for picture and melody be origl* 
nally presupposed, it is hard to imagine that it would be 
quite nullified by the enqiloyment of picture and melody 
to convey abstruse or alien ideas. The authenticity of 
George Meredith's inq>iration is recognisable by per> 
sons f (» whom the nature of his thoui^t and eipresrion 
offers insiq)erable barriers to the engoymcnt of his verse* 
The insmuating yet at the same time planetary rhythm 
of Emerson's own "Brahma" reaches hearts incapable 
of req>onse to the doubtful stimulus of its unaffecting 
thou^t A second conrideration is even more to the 
purpose. If in Emerson's philosophical poetiy, a real 
endiantment is shorn of its due infiuence by the indif- 
ference of untutored minds to its themes, that indiffer- 
ence should be continuous as long as the subject is 
undianged. But, in pomt of tact, the reading even of 
rather unsynq>atlietic poems is crossed by moments of 
vivid imaginative pleasure. CSan we account for these 
dots of sensation on a ground of rdative insensibility 
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exoqpt by suppodng that thqr iqtresent the momoi- 
taiy outIe^>8 of the fitful imaginative energy in the soul 
of the poet? The truth of thia suggestion is confirmed' 
by the undoubted exhibition of the same inequality in 
poems of a quite normal type — poems like the'^Gm- 
oord Ode" of 1857 — which the reader may ^pproedi 
without that diastening sense of dubious competence 
which ''The Sphinx'* or "The World-Soul" might con- 
ceivably inq>ire. 

The point is one on which dogmatism would be im- 
pertinence* but the evidence is against the hypotheas 
that Emerson's poetry is underestimated because its 
diarm is abstruse. The facts point to the conclusion 
that, irbSSit his matter may be abstruse, his charm is 
pslpahlfti 

VI. DmniBinnoN 

The main difficulties in the poems of Emerson are 
two: want of organisation (loosely designated by Arnold 
as want of concreteness),^ and want of imagination in 
the materials of the philosophical poems, when viewed 
broadly as masses of ideas. Rrom these defects two re- 
sults mi^t be conjectured: First, the shorter poems, 
where incoherence is less aggravated or less advertised, 
tend to be better than the larger ones, admitting the 
right of the critic who remembers "May-Day," the 
"Threnody," and "Voluntaries," to underscore or even 

toDrint in small camtals the word "tend." Second* the 
poems tend to in4>rove in the ratio of their dqparture 
from philosophical ground, and theb afliliation with 

^ Arnold, DiMowMf m Ammimt ISS. 
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nonnal hmnan interests, domestic, political, or descrip- 
tive. The interest of Emerson's Tcrse^ tlieref ore, centres 
partly in that section of his poems in whidi an eiioq>- 
tiooal method or a f ortonate approadi to actuality has 
sospended his normal inhibitions, and partly in the 
momentaiy bat transcendent fdicities wbkh always 
star, and sometimes constellate, his entire work. 

We have divided the more normal poems into three 
groups: domestic (^Threnody'Ot politScal (^Concord 
Hymn**)* and descriptive C'liay-Day'O. Add the 
phflosophical poems, and the variety is honorable to an 
author whose worik seems to most readers distinctly 
homogeneous. But subdivisbn need not pause here. 
The number of 9pecie$ in Bmerscm's verse is large in 
proportion to the number of poems. He is always doing 
something not quite like other people and not quite like 
himself. *'Good-bye** ^ is solitary among his own and 
other poems, in virtue of its mixture of unconcern and 
esmestness; ''The Problem,**' the friendliest of his 
poems, is a q>ecies by itsdf. ''Terminus" * stands ma- 
jestically aloof, and the mournful but sumptuous music 
of the "Voluntaries" ^ perished without r ever b e ra tion. 
The "Threnody,** * m its mm^ed abasement and eialta* 
tion, is insulated even from his pathetic verse. In the 
mountain and the squirrd anecdote he achieved and 
put by proficiency b faUe.* "The Amulet**^ was his 
initial and final eqieriment in what one mi|^t caD a 
Mvt of firmamental wrs (b sooifll. "The Adirondacs** * 

> PoMUt UU 8-#. * POMU^ DC, 6-e. 

* PoMM, n, 14&'4S. * Ppisu^ DC, 7S. 

' PbiM^ n; M-ea. • Ppmm^ Qp laa-aA. 
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18 a picture of comradeship that has no oompanioii in 
his works. '* Wood-Notes" ^ may be paired with ''Mo- 
nadnoc," but only in a kind of **dual solitude/' Where 
is the paralld to Brahma in spite of that person's con- 
tumacious insbtcpce that the whole woild is nothing 
but a repetition of himself? * *'The Bhodora" haidly 
grew on the same slope which ripened '*May-Day/' * 
and the seeming brotherhood of the **CSonooKd" and 
''Boston"^ hymns merges into a dubbus oousinship. 

We noted not long since in Emerson's prose that the 
soil was astir with many varied impulses which rather 
heaved than actually broke the surface. It is interest- 
ing and confirmatory to note in the verse the reappear- 
ance, just bdow <» just above the surf ace» of spring-like, 
manifold, germinative forces, still subject in part to the 
restramts of the withdrawing but unconquered force of 
the lingering Puritan winter. The returning heat has 
not quite dissolved the old numbness. 

Vn. SiAB-Drar 

Emerscm's second daim to eminence as a poet lies in 
the perfect thou^ detached moments which the witch- 
ery of his murio and phrase inq>arts to the senritive 
and qrmpathetio reader. Of these enchantments, whidi 
even doubters and censors perceive, the Jr$qu0ney is 
moderate; the range is noteworthy; and the quaUiy is 
incomparable. 

Emerson's rhythm had two forms, ezpresdve of two 
aq>ects of his contrasted nature: a noUe and wdghty 
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Uank vene in which liis pliiloaophic breadth and tran- 
quillity found fit and high embodiment, and an aiiy, 
q>ringing» buoyant lyridnn, in which freedom and np^ 
tore are the dominating notes. The contrast reminds us 
of the fact that the same hand wrote *'Tmtem Abbey'* 
and ''The Daffodils/* It is curious to observe, however, 
that Emerson has written no ''Daffodflb'*; m other 
words he has written no short poem in several stansas, 
in which the stansas all dance to one tune. Just as, at* 
though intensdy poetic, he had small latitude f<» jNwms, 
so, although rich in lyridsm^ he scarody wrote a typical 
lyric. His real IjrricSy like the ''Concord E^ymn** are too 
stately to be typical^ and the number of these is not 
large. His freer inspiraticm rar^ pervades a poem; ft 
is invasive rather than pervasive, and animafre a eoap^ 
let, trq>let, or quatrain with here and there a more ei* 
tended but still separable passage. 

The felicity may be obvious or reomdite. Emerson 
can invest with witcheiy a line of which the beats are 
regular as dock-tidES, — 

«*Bvt if with sold ahs bind b« hdrr * 

or he can write lines in which only a delicate ear can 



extricate the fine kemd of mdcdy trcmi its husk of 
caring roughness. 

**I1ie rsb eoBMi when Um wind odb.** * 



The various notes in this di^MSon are distmct and 
varied enough to deservea brief and, naturally, inoom* 
plete enumeration. 
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1. VvHieity: — 

*Gft7«ft pietnm vote to wb bm^ 
LeofMod-oolond rilli/' & 

**0f« Um winter gMem 
I Me the mnmier ^kyw." ' 

8. Mmdic mmnd: sometimes dementaiy but trans- 
portiiig; — 

fbmetimes with mystic suggestion superadded: — 

""O^ flutei wbidi psMing aaseb blew.** « 

Or sometimes the mimicty is heavier and sterner: — « 

'^Chfaniiw with A$ pup qmA woos 
Of the ioe^nmriioiied flood.** * 

Or sdf-ieverberant, in gnouflly spaced gradations: — 

* And flrad the ahot hcsid lomid the workL** * 

8. Iwpduoritg: — 

" And I wiD fwim the andflot aea 
To floet my child to irictory.** ' 

""WD teko the ion out of the eUee 
Sre ffeedom out of men." * 

4« itwiosisiiMt cf mydmry: — 

''Qjr hMMljr hiket to men nnkaowB.'* * 

''The whited daeert knev me not,** * 

**ln the Ions wnny e f l e rnoo n 
The pUfai WM f iiU of tfKMts; ** u 

Only careful reading will evoke the fulness of sombre 
doquenoe embosomed in the word ''ghosts.' 
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5. AnHquUg: — 



"Old M Um aoiw oU almost M 11m ihidBr > 

ff lOUi 01 rBONDIMilUS 

Of tlw Micienlb«li« blowr * 

•aBu BBImCdBQ am MuaOflBOO BDDOID0 

Hm tedtnn^ of tioM." • 

0. Ehumns$$: — 

** WlMl WM tfcat I heMi 
OaloflholMqrluMl?**^ 

There are tunes wlien this questkxoi eeeme to be fit 
motto and ezqiiisite iomiiiaiy to the wbola ot Emem^ 



7. Fungmnog: The lines are someymes heairy with 
armna. 

"Tin ooutlMniia brinsi 
Un^ wimbIbo Mid obhnii 
And OB ofwy uiouBt BBd Bmdov 
BmtlMi araouitie file; ** ' 

''Hm oofdial qoaBly of pear or plom 
AaeoBdi aa iMl7 is a dmio trM 
Aa b faraad OKbai^ reaoBaat with Imm: ** • 



Allied to this are lines of different theme but like 
qoality, — slow, ridi, abeorptiTe, poroiM lines, — drain- 
ing the sooroes of some hidden opoknoe. 

''Nor cby mirMi wrfiarlnil mmC ^ 
"Gold ii Sid^ sad dear." • 

8* JBraMfoiifls * -*~ 

wbat |0y ib rua^ warai oatpooad 
nova Iram tha Keait of Loffiw tiM Lord." * 



1 FsaBa, OK. er. • FMau^ n; ISS. • Fbaau^ a« STI. 

•AwBi^DcieS. •FbiBu.oi.14S. •Pbasa.oi.14S. 
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**Tlifl Btftnioi of "**^**f fiftB it^ 
Up Iraiii the bnniing ooie bdow* — ** * 

0. Ma$$i9ene$9: — 

''Tlie fc^«<i thai raonded Peter^t dome "* ' 
««To widt ea aoo to be bom." • 



" I em the doublw and the doob^ 
And I the hymn the Biehmfai dnfi.** * 

10. Buarity. He can write iome of tlie most cJmginfc 
the mort wooing, lines in litcratoie: — 

*'Dei|y the »MM»^>«jf ekiet lolicit man*** ' 

Or that other line of almort nuptial solemnity:^ 
^The partial wood-fodi ofopaid my love^** * 

11. Pathoi:— 

**BvX over the dead he baa no power* 
The loil. the loet, he eannol raatores "* ' 

18. QruB$omene$$ : — 

" The omfaioae hole he diV fai the aand,** * 

We have not reached the end of the liat, but the pa- 
tienceot leaden is ^ooner exhausted than theaffluenoe 
of Emerson. Two qualities in the above series are 
eqiedaOy oonqpicuous: the tingling, outleaping qpon- 
tandty, lemaricable in a nature which seemed calm and 
measured to the superficial eye and whidi arraigned it- 
sdf for sluggishness and hesitation; and the aromatic 
warmth and pungenqr, noteworthy in a duracter which 
was wont to d^lore its want of hearty animal life, of 

* Po$m$9 n, 7. * Poieu^ n. 7. * Pomi^ b. ISS. 

^ Pofaui, a. ISS. • Pomi«, n, ISO. • Pomm^ nc, Ul. 
^ PoMi^ B, 14a. * PoiH^ nc, Ul. 
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•oundnen and eniberanoe of oonstitution. One f urtlier 
proof of Uie genuinenen of his faculty mint be aetdown. 
Nothing authenticates a poet moie nanif than the 
power to take an undistinguished word, and raise it in 
one magic stroke to something like empyreal conqMM 
and dignity. Where in En^^ish is there a word more 
pedestrian, more] lounging and unamUtious, than the 
word '*fdlows*7 Emerson can dilate it to ooamio di« 
mensions, and make it <»chestral with music: — 

"Hie €M§tA Hmwt b the Spriag 
Hcttkm for tlw djotil pM^ 
When Ikfdiom on the wins 
lOpmts from tbe Spothflni Ses; ** > 

Or if you love to watdi the emergence of the butter- 
fly from the ruptured duysalis, study the treatment of 
the word '* haqr *' in the dk)Bing line of the same stania : 

"And o'«r job huj cmt ii Edeo't bsUflr iprias*** 

The yariety in eipansiveness which ma^ the f ore- 
gdng series of quotaticms confirms the impression de- 
rived from a survqr of the prose that in Emerscm a na- 
ture of originally cabined and confined exp ressi on made 
a strong, sdf-transoending movement in the direction 
of expansiveness, variety, and freedom. That move* 
ment was in part successful, but both in the poetry and 
the prose was subject to an ultimate Antk. In the 
poetry, the diedc is not apparent in any limitation of 
the really marvdlous spontaneity of individual lines or 
bits, but in the recurrence of constraint and awkward- 
ness in the intervals that divide these culminations* His 
captivity was often suspended, but the sentence was 
never revoked. 
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Vm. CONGLUBION 

Vniere does poetiy concentrate itadf , affinn and 
realise itself most fully? In wholes or in partides? Let 
iu leave out of tbe reckoning the great dramatists and 
epic writers to whom Emerson is virtually unrelated; 
let us confine ourselves to writes of lyrics and modest 
narrative, to the dass represented by Herbert, Bfarvdl, 
Gray, Keats, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Bos- 
setti, Alfred de Musset, Paul Verlaine, Hdne, CarduccL 
Is the poetry of such men most evident in the large 
or in the little units? 

If we ^>proach poetiy from the side of Utotrftcrs, if 
we view it as thought and style with rhythm siq>er> 
added, we shall find its quintessence in the final or total 
effect. But if we approach poetiy from the standpoint 
of 0mbodiment, if we regard it as furnishing at the same 
time a physical and a moral iii^>ression coinciding in 
quality and effect, it is difficult to see how the idiole 
can become the espedal, the typical, seat of this coin* 
ddence. Is not the agnregate impression in poetiy 
merely psychological? Do we find anywhere a p^nbol 
total? Is the ear a reservoir of physical inqpressions? 
Does it accumulate sounds? Is not the truth rather 
that the mind acnimulatfai sensations, each of whidi, 
on its entrance to the mind, was attended and enforced 
by a physical condative? 

A narrative poem, even a poem so brief as **Days,'* 
has an organism — plot, proportion, adaptation, di- 
maz — which is distinct both from its total sentiment 
and frcHn its verbal or rhythmical f didties. But is not 
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this ofgaiusm a pqrdiolocpcal fabric? Can we aay that 
a frame of this kind, which is capable of latiitactoijr 
rq|>rodiiction in a proee version in a foreign tongue, 
embodied the spirit of the wlsoie work in aiqrthing ap* 
proadiing to the vivid and intimate way in whidi ^'tlie 
moan ci doves in immemorial elms*' embodies the idea 
of wjiich it is the mouthpiece? If poetry be the umon 
of the physical and the moral effect, csn that union be 
fully adiieved or ^>preliettded dsewhere than in the 
sin^ stania or brief passage? 

There are counter-pleas undoubtedly. It is possible 
to retire iqwn the first of the two definitions of poetiy 
in the tottgomg paragn4>hs. It is possible to affirm 
that, whatever podrjf may be, a poem is an organism, 
and that the obligations wjhidi the mere poet eludes re- 
impose themselves upon the man of letters. It is, again, 
possible to contend that the end of verse is the merg- 
ing of many individual, minute, strictly poetical im- 
presri<»s in an ultimate impression absort>tive of poetry 
and akin to poetiy, thouf^ not really comprdwnded in 
the scope of the definition. These ocmlentions are not 
baseless, but it remains probable that the wmA of the 
pure love of poetiy as such is an enq>hans on particulars, 
that poetry is less effective in the continuity of reading 
than in the detadunent of reminiscence, less effective* 
as Emerson himsdf would have said, in its own conteit 
than in citation in another^s mxk. If a man utter 
a phrase like **burly, dosing humble-bee,*' ^ does it 
really matter so much vdiether he can rq>eat or sustain 
or enfoioe it in the succeeding lines or stanaas? The bee 
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b there — the whole bee — in that eatiflfying and hi- 
hnitaUelme. What more does human nature want? 

It must bealwajrs remembered that Emenon's case 
does not reet wholly on detadied beauties; the wn^t 
of a modest number of effective compositions must be 
mdijAd to his daims. Thd truth as to these ^^A^Sma 15 Im§ 
recondite than the brisk contention that has qprung up 
on his status as a poet would lead one to suppose. When 
we say that a man is or is not a poet, we are sinq>ly 
defining by indirection the past and future eiperienoe 
of readers. Both deamess and harmony would be pro- 
moted by stating the facts directly in terms of the pi^- 
chology of readers rather than indirectly in terms of the 
attributes of Emerson. Few peqple would contradict 
us if we afBrmiftd that for minds in whom the instinct 
of sequence preponderates over the feeling for poetry^ 
Emerson cannot perform the service of a high poet; 
while, contrariwise he can do the work of a high poet 
for minds ui whom the poetic receptiveness is strong 
and the instinct for sequence merdy nonnal or subnor- 
mal. This is tame beside the assertion that Emerson is a 
poet, with its pungent implications as to the inteUeetual 
cepadty of various critics who affirm that he is noL 
It is tame, likewise, beside the assertion that Emerson 
b not a poet, with its ddicate hint that the enstence of 
an <9podte view would justify the country in the en- 
largement of its resources for the care of the fedbl^ 
minded. The above affirmation of divided experience 
has no such contentious piquancy: it has merely the 
plain merit of stating with some precision anunesdting 
truth. 



CHAPTER Vn 

^N'S PmiiOBOPHT 
I. EjLFJUUJDfCB 

Ths secret of Emenon may be ooDvqred In one word, 
the superlaUTe, even the superhonum, value which he 
found in the unit of eq>erience, the diiectt momentaiy, 
individual act of oonsdouaneaa. This is the centre firom 
whidi the man radiates: it begets all and fgplains alL 
He may be defined as an eiperiment made by nature in 
the raisnig of the sin|^ perception or impression to a 
hitherto unimaginable value. 

Vtom this point of view, the fact that he wrote jour- 
nals all his life, and that his published wcvks are distO- 
lations of journals, acquires a quite novd significancr. 
It is hard to believe that these grave volumes with their 
abstract themes are in essence a **Pcpys* Diaiy/* an 
bgathering of brief tinglings or stimulatimis. Sudi is^ 
neverthdess, the fact. 

The scq>tic who calls for Emerson's personal testi* 
mooy may be readily satisfied. ''A sin^e thou^t has 
no fimit to its value. *' ^ ** A rush of thoughts ... the only 
conceivable proq>erity.*' ' *' A man*s whole possibility 
is contained in that habitual first Uxk whidi he casts 
on all objects.*' ' 

The sentences that compose the works are all, in a 
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tested recipes.'* They consist dther of thoughts 
that, in actual experience have yidded succulence* 
yielded stimulus, to their originator* or of intimations 
as to modes of procuring sudi thou|^ts; th^ are min- 
utes of results or suggestions of methods. Nay, the very 
methods are numbered among the stimuli. The doc- 
trine of "Sdf-Reliance,** a guidepost to inspiraticms, is 
no less definitely an inqpiration itself. So the lamp 
whidi makes beautiful objects apparent may be itsdf 
an object of beauly, and the stem (as in cauliflower) 
whidi supports an edible blossom may be itself edi- 
ble. 

Tlie great value in life bdng thus established, the 
theory of the conduct of life is plain. life is a quest of 
thou^ts, a pursuit of inspirations. Beside these ends, 
land and goods and house and fame are nothing, and 
wife and diild may count themsdves lucky if they es- 
cape relegation to the dass of baggage. Is this a con- 
suming egotism? Not as Emerson sees it, or in any sense 
whidi the vulgar can suiapecL The reader's title to an 
caq>lanation on this point will be satisfied later. Mean- 
fdiile, let us remember that, for Emerson all values, 
even truth-values, are eq>erimental; nothing counts thai 
is not enjoyable, consumable, digestible; even knovd- 
edge is dther nutriment or refuse. 

n. Loaio 

We must bear in mind steadily that this experience 
is not naassed at blodoed; its fidd is the moment; it is 
nudear or particular, or, to get the pith from the ety- 
mology, subsisting in partides. Hence this isolative 
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phikMophy is onfrfeodljr to lo|^ wUdi is wyntikMo and 
ociiiq>ielMiifflye. We might dismiss the case briefly bj 
saying that the Emersonian view is atoniic» idiile kgw 
is molecular. But this is too flgmmtive and too curt: a 
further eq>lanation is derirable. 

Tlie man and the percept (the nutrient, the sifanul** 
tive, peroq>t) — that is the reality, that is the worUL 
Anything that int er pose s bet wee n the direct oontact of 
man and percept is an obstade to be brusquely pushed 
aside.'^^Now wliat does logn do? It furnishes the reason 
or argument; that is, it ofiers a truth whidi you cannot 
directly digest or enjoy, as the needful preliminaiy to 
another truth in whose digestiUe and eojoyaUe prop- 
erties you may find compensation later on. It is the 
secretary in the outward oflBoe whom you do not per- 
sonally care to see, but who is your sole means of access 
to the jealously guarded inner sanctum that enshrines 
the object of your search. But Emerson, for whom the 
direct experience is imperative, has no patience with 
niggling preliminaries and officious mediators. He 
strides past the <^ended secretary, to the consternation 
of the formal habitnis of the wen-drilled cstablidimait* 
and finds himsdf without warning or permit in the cabi. 
net of the great man. To defend this inooedure is not 
our present business: we are content if we can make it 
intelligible. 

Emeraon, then, is disinclined to logic; he does not care 
to be ddayed or to be bored. But the folly of critics, en* 
couraged by a word of his own, has converted this dia- 
indination mto bc^Mcity. Ememn dkl write b 1888 
to Heniy Ware: ''For I do not faiow yAtX aiguments 
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mean in lefeienod to any eipieasion of a thouc^L" ^ 
Now this is, in the parianoe of our forefathers, **mi^\j 
pretty/' If there existed in the language of the angds 
some cdestial equivalent for that useful Americanism, 
**bluff," and we could come at that word, we should 
dq>reratingly and reverently ^yply it to that particular 
sentence in Emerson's admirable letter to Heniy Ware. 
The sentence begins with a shameless '^fw"; moreover, 
the convenienoe of infirmity is only too palpable: if you 
are without hands, people cannot ask you to qplit their 
firewood. 

Emerson was, in fact, perfectly capable of udng the 
i^Uogism, the nudeus' of all deductive logic, and of 
writing, when he diose, an argumentative discourse. 
The sermon on the Lord's Supper, as Moncure D. Con- 
way rightly avers, is a perfectly dear example of ''con- 
secutive logical reasoning." ' The letters to Aunt Mary 
in the time of his theological novitiate* and the ''Jour- 
nals" of the same period should remove any doubts of 
Emerson's CBpadty from the mind of any critic who 
retains the capacity himself • There is argument in good 
measure in the anti-slavery q>eedies, and the "Ameri- 
can Civilisation" address in Washington (to whidi 
Moncure D. Conway is said to have furnished sugges- 
tions) is almost unmixed argument.^ The second essay 
on "Art," in "Society and Solitude," is a rare but preg- 
nant instance of the dedication of an essay to the sup- 

> Ciiioi, ni. ess. 
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port of a unified theas, Tlie lecture on "Hie Conaervm* 
tive*' 18 mainly ooci4>ied with an inq>artial and forcible 
ddbate.^ Even the essays proper are not chary of rea* 
sons, and irfiat is an argumoit buta reason under fire? 
Mr. Brownell points misffivin^ to the absence of 
therefores/' * but one can reason all day without a 
tiierefore" as one can command all day without a 
shall." In the Tufts College speech * there is an ex- 
press dilemma. The man is even capable of putting a 
qrllogism with all three of its parts, premises and con- 
clusion, into a rhymed stansa: — 

''Fny rumm to Um owMT 
And fin the bag to the brim. 
Mfho is the ownerf The lUire ii owner* 
And ever wm. Pej Um.*' * 

Emerson's faOure in mathematics and his avoidance 
of metaphysics (which might naturally have fallen in his 
way) may be readily explained without the contumeli- 
ous insinuation that he was disqualified for drawing an 
inference. It is probably not so much the laboriousness 
as what we might call the asceticism of these alpme 
sciences that makes them redoubtable to many minds. 
The reason is not overtasked, but the imagination and 
the sensibilities are underfed. No w if a mind ever existed 
in which the appetite of these latter faculties was per- 
sistent and insatiable, it was the ndnd of Emerson. In 
the face of the ''impossible analytical geometry'* and 
(we may fairiy suppose) of the ''Critique of Pure Bea- 
son," he was not beaten: he was starved. 

< "The Couenratb^'* 1, SM-SflS. 

* BnmrnUif Ammiem Fnm Modsrit 148. 

* Weriti. xn, 115. J ^ Pomu, b, M. 
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The Bame need is Uie aoorce of a real disability m 
Emerson whidi people have mistakenly identified with 
the incapacity to infer the unknown from the known. 
When a subject has yielded many considerations, some 
pn^ some contra, some divided, some ambiguous, the 
task of holding all these points nmultaneousiy in mind, 
of noting how they abet, retrench, or offset one another, 
and of finally striking the balawofi becomes trouble* 
some to the intellect and arid to the imagination. The 
^standing together** of things, the eofuiifsftqf, lay out 
of reach of his ability and even of his aspiration. As an 
advocate, he might have made a shift to offer a plea; as 
a judge he could hardly have summed up the evidence. 

in. CONVUTZ 

Our analysis has advanced two steps; we have found 
the secret of Emerson in the ascendency of the unit 
of eq>erience^ and we have related this unit to the mis- 
stated and ei ag gerated incapacity for reasoning. The 
next step is to fix the contents of this unit. Whatcon- 
stituted this pcr€q>tion? What measured its value and 
significance? 

There are four immemorial routes of human aspira* 
tion, definable for us still under the ancient names of 
beauty, truth, virtue, and God. The pursuits correlative 
with these ends are known as art, science» morality, and 
rdigion. A man fitted to raise eq>erience to its highest 
power must be profoundly responsive to all four ap* 
peals, — a propodtion which is verified in Emerson. 
But a further question arises: Which is primary? Whidi 
lends moat vividness and meaning to peroq>tion? No 
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mui can aaiwer that qmstioii for nunkbd; bat if yoa 
•re the dc Bo e ndant of an heioio line d godly and dedi- 
Gated men, if yon are bom in Boston in 18(0, if yon are 
nobly tempered and are highly and austerely reared, 
the diances that in your scale of values rdigion will be 
first are veiy high. The point we here reach is capital: 
rdigion is primaiy and anthoritathre; it is the stand- 
ard by nearness to wUdi,or association with which, 
all other assets and faculties must be gauged^ 

What becomes of the three other pursuits by this 
standard? Ethics, dearly, are safe; the Good is either 
fused with the Divine or is united with it in the most 
intimate of partnerships. God — to some men a mere 
synonym for virtue — is, at worst, its inspirer, its i^gis, 
and its pattern: and the moral traits are not merely 
beneficent but holy; the reflection of the divine beam 
brii^tens their native lustre. But how stands it with 
these two other sefnningly quite distinct thou^ not 
unfriendly puissances oi truth and beauty? The origi-^ 
nality of Emerson may be said to lie in the tact that the 
same intimiuy of rdation whidi the consent of "»^«^«^ 
had established between Ddty and ethics he proceeded c 
to set tq> between Ddty and truth, b et we en Ddty and] 
beauty. 

The abstract hypothesis of a common source for 
truth, beauty, and goodness in the divine being is, of 
course, long prior to Emerson. Metaphysics is hardly 
an alert sdenoe, but, between, its dreary pandty of 
topics and its strong propennty for unification, it could 
hardly fail to stumble upon the idea that truth and 
beauty, dearly dements of the worid, should be dedara- 
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tions or manifestoes of the power that holds the world 
in its grasp. The simple yet mighty innovation brought 
forth by Emerson was to set this idea to work, to bas$ 
Vfe on this proposition, not merely to affirm but to ii9' 
eoMT — and re-discover a thousand times — the divine 
principle in particular experiences of truth and beauty. 
Not abstraction, but extraction, is the word that de- 
fines his ori^nality. A reservation must be made, how« 
ever, in favor of the priority of Wordsworth in the 
utilising of landscape for this puiiKMe. Both he and 
Emerson had a remarkable oupaxAXy for ntting down in 
the plainest, sturdiest fashion to live out a great ideal 
vear bv year and second bv second* 

The confluence of beauty and truth with religion is 
not remote or proqiective: it is wrought, for Emerson, 
hereandnow* He is not put off with mere evidence that 
the four great routes of human aspiration lead eventu* 
ally to one goal. That goal itself is a delight of the jour- 
ney: the ''tar blue qre*' of the mountrai peak toward 
idiich several highways conveige becomes visible from 
evay point of each route as a solace and inspiration 
both to qre and heart. 

If a man is bom to sublimate the moment — each 
moment, and he loves one thing best, it is dear that 
eveiy moment must be made a sharer in the thing he 
most loves. The exquisite address with which nature 
solved her problem — for, be it deariy understood, it is 
not Emerson's conscious problem but nature's problem 
in rearing an Emerson that is solved in these delicate 
combinations *^ has b f^ i made dear in the facts of t^^ 
fotegcnng paragraphs. 
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rV. SmBiBiLirT 

Pictures and song will teach rdigion to no man who 
has not fint loved song and pictures for their own sake. 
Truth and beautgr cannot be made the occasions of 
rdigious profit to a soul that has not first prised them 
as truth and beauty. It is good pcditics to send an am- 
bassador who is friendly with the reoeiying state, but 
the friendship must precede the embassy. Take out the 
rdigious bias, and the dUinieretlei passion — the pas- 
sion for mere truth, mere beauty — would have suf- 
ficed still to make Emerson remarkaMe. 

This plam New Eni^der has strange utterances <m 
the point of beauty . ''Crossing a bare common, in snow 
puddles, at twilight, under a douded sky,** he is "|^ad 
to the brink of fear.'* ^ He beholds the morning "with 
emotions whidi an angd might share." ' There is "no 
disgrace, no calamity" (leaving him his qres), "whidi 
nature cannot rq>air.'* * One suspects that in mere 
reeepii9en$$§ — putting creation adde — he rivalled 
^>enser or Shdlcy. A trafl of the purple, a kin^Uness 
as it were, marioi his appropriation to his use of the 
grandeurs of the external worid. An ^ye tot landscape 
and for persons and an ear for poetry were the two 
points in whidi the organic sensibility quidceoed to the 
verge of rapture. The point of interest for us now is the 
strength and fineness of this primitive sensation. 

On the nde of truth, likewise, not merdy the prophet 
in Emerson but the natural man was pervaded by a 
hunger for facts. His demand f<Mr entertainment — 

> «*Nslai^'* U •• * "Nstsf^p** 1. 17. • «'Naliini»'* u 10. 
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hi^-daM entertainment undoubtedly — was penist- 



ent and insatiable. He bad the busiest as wdl as the 
prckfoundest of minds; he packed the day with in^ires- 
sions: sucoession, variety, suzprise were indiapensaUe 
to his well-being. He needed news like a clubman, 
though the news might belongs if you liked, to Nineveh 
in the pie-Christian era. Hence his impatience of vacui- 
ties, human or other, imd his impalement of bores and 
pedants on the point of his versatile pen. Hence Us 
interest in the acquisition of fact, and his power to erect 
that interest into a flag of truce beneath which he could 
converse amieably with perMms who might have found 
his general views inscrutable or ridiculous. Hie curi- 
osity seems to have widoied as he matured and to have 
strengthened rather than f afled with the advent of old 
age. BBs requisitions were so great that he became for 
their sake the pattern of observers; hunger cultivates 
alertness. 

When we have once gnuiped the force of this impulse 
in the mere heathen Emenon, so to q>eak, we are pre- 
pared for the magnitude of the result when the devout 
Emerson confers on eveiy fact the added force of a 
rdigious value. 

V. UnivnaALiTT 

The words *^eveiy fact*' in the last sentence were 
used advisedly. Beauty omtrols only one section of 
lifCff but truth is all-embracing. Eveiy fact, then, is 
endued with the capacity to furnish rdigious suste- 
nance to man. 
^ The mere dedaration of the possibility is futOe. It 
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diffcfs from practice quite ae mudi as tlie awwHlon of 
vague soseraintj over a vast conttneni differs from the 
actual collection of tribute in the form of com or gold 
or wine. The point in Emerson's case is that the tribute 
was actually collected. 

He made no eEcq>tion. As in Judea, at the birth of 
Jesus, the whole world must be taxed. He took in the 
industrial fact (the farm is a mute gospd, and ethics 
sparkle on the chisel edge); ^ the homely fact (''Whatl 
has my stove and pqypeipot a false bottom**)* * the 
commercial fact (even political economy is a *'Bible**); ' 
the jarring fact; the crud fact; even the obscene fact»^ 
which, as he dearly tdls us, shall be summoned to offer 
its testimony. The peculiarity of Emerson nuyht be 
defined in these terms: he brought into the service of 
the rdigious instinct a larger amount and greater vari- / 
ety of material than was ever applied to that function 
by any other of the sons of men. He is supr eme in the 
magnitude of his resources. 

It is not to be overlooked that he had at his bedc and 
call a coUector of unwnunpled efficiency — the nine- 
teenth century. But the rarer good fortune lay in the 
coincidence of an extraordinary mental activity with a 
perfectly dear perception of the bearing of every form 
of mental activity on the nourishment of the rdigious 



A strong rdigious bent in former ages faced an un* 
pleasing alternative. If the devout man wished to give 

t ^'Natore,** I, it; ''CompflBrntioa,'* n. 115. 

• ''BcMtyr n. S04. • ** Wtthk** n, Sa. 
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himself esdnave^ to his vocation* he witlidrew to the 
doister or the desert, shut out the worldt and rigidly 
narrowed his activity; this led to the starving of his life, 
and even finally to the shrivdling of the religious in- 
stinct itself in the general atrophy of manhood. If, on the 
contraiy, he continued his life in the worid, his religi<m 
was confined to one precinct of his existence, or merdy 
served, like watch or compass, as an occamonal guide or 
corrective, in the conduct of secular pursuits. But the 
moment we give to every pursuit a religious bearing, the 
rigor of this alternative is abated. It becomes theo* 
reUcally posrible for an exdusivdy rdi^us nature to 
pursue an exdusivdy religious life in the midst of the 
animating and stimulative variety of secular surround- 
ings. 

We say, theoretically posuble; for limitations are 
quick to show themsdves in practice. The advanced 
rdigionist is no more secure of his power of extracting 
qpiritual nutriment from a fpven object or event than 
the conservative worshipper is sure of invariable refresh- 
mentfrom the conventional apparatus of prayers and 
sermons. Fortune and mood are partidpant in both 
cases. Moreover, it is only in retioq>ect or recesnon 
that action yidds its conten4>lative values to the faith- 
ful; the deed is legible only in the memory. Emerson, 
by the bye, has qpoken eraltin^y of action in ''Hie 
American Scholar,*' ^ and doubtfully or slightingly of it 
in other places; but his attitude remains entire and 
harmonious. The thought, the percq>tive moment, b 
supreme: action as a jptir to thought is invaluable; but 

> ''ne Ancrieui Scfaokr.** M-100. 
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aotioD as a ooosequeiioe or apmnon of tlMm^t b 
immatoial; ^ H is mofiy thou^t wpubliahod in laige 

Ineqiiality, then, the itaaric of aD anthentie emotional 
life, is stamped iqxm Emenon^s qpiritoal e^Mrienoe. 
We like to think of him as calm, and the wotd no doobt 
fits his demeanor, but his life in tact mimickiwl the haa- 
ard and vidssitade of the gamester's. Day bj day he 
played for high stakes, — the innghts whidi siunmed up 
hmnan values for him, — sometimes winning, moie often 
losing, always mioertain, ranging the idiole scale from 
eiultaUcm to despondency. EBs life had the dramatio 
poignancy proper to the artist's or the a dv e nUu er's — 
to aD lives, in short, in whidi the scope of fortune and 
the uncertainty are both great. 

The extraction of q>iritual good from the order of 
nature, from things at large, is not the most f adle of 
undertakings. The cult favors reverence, periiaps, but 
hardly devotion. Churdies — both in the ardiitectural 
and the institutional sense — are enclosed; for endoa* 
uie — in its literal and its lymbolic meanhg -^ fosters 
piety. To make an Emerson, piety had to be raised to 
an unexampled intensity under the nurture of the ana- 
picious Christian dispensation, and then transferred in 
undiminished fulness to the f <mns of divinity sup|died 
by the broad cosmos. It is very doubtful if the cosmos 
was ever so worshipped before, if, without this transfer, 
it could evoke this ardw of piety . Piety of a kind is dis- 
cernible in the religious attitude of Plato and Plotinus 
who evolved their cosmic drity from their private feel- 

> ^'QpiriliMa Uw^** n» ISl. 
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ing and intelligence; but its flame is slender bedde tlie 
Emersonian blase. Shdter before eqxisui^ the seed- 
ling in the hothouse, the embryo in the womb, ^ shdter 
as the condition that insures safety and thrift in sub- 
sequent liberation, — that is, the law obeyed in the 
rearing of Emerson. 
J This transference to one mode of faith of a set of feel- 
ings proper to another has aquite q>ecial bearing on the 
^iplicability of the Emersonian cult to men in yibaoL 
this powerful primary cAoivs of Puritan Christianity is 
wanting. It is by no means true that Emerson's later 
faith subsisted on the savings of his Puritanism, that 
he q>ent day by day his waning accumulations. His 
rdigion was a self -supporting enterprise, not a hoard* 
but cm>ital actively employed and supplying'dividends 
tar m(»e punctually than his precarious investments 
in bank stock or railways. The business, however, was 
of that not unusual kind idiich only a large initial out- 
lay could have rendered lucrative. The lesson to the 
DennHess is dear. 

VI. BnooKBiBucnoii 

The I4>t moment has now come for replying to an ob» 
jection whidi may have crossed the minds of thou^t- 
ful readers at our first affirmation that the cardinal point 
in Emerson was the aggrandisement of the single experi- 
ence. The aggr ft"^'**^"¥^^ * of the unit of ^?op«cioupi ^f |t, 
of the moment, it may be asked, — is that a stqp in 
advance, and not rather the extreme of recrudescence? 
That is pagan, that is barbarous, that is infantine, that 
is animal. True, in a sense; but let us distinguish. To 
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Umum lower typeB, the momeDt ii evciytiiiiig» biity even 
80, it is little. To Emenon, it is not merdy aU; it is 
eiuek. The letum to oonoentratbn in the moment is 
effected mider conditionfl whidi make the moment worth 
far more than it ever was or oould have been to those 
who had never left its precincL The race has been edu- 
cated by previsions and retrospects and, thus f ortifiedt 
it reverts to theemphasui on the present eipeiience. The 
ywif bas come badk to ^m ^AflHlA irtarting-plape, but be 
oomes prqMied to enridi it with the qioils and trophies 
of his voyage round the wmM. 

Vn. ICQNOOLABIC 

The supreme good is the integrity ol the moment. The 
rdation between the man and his perception is sacred* 
and whatever interposes between the two is noxious and 
profane. It is dear, then, that the impression of yester- 
day has no right to invade or impair the impresnon of 
to-day. At a stroke, therefore, we are rid of the bug* 
bear erf consiBteni^.^ 

IVuth is not, as the common view supposes, a idhole 
built up of tiny increments to irfiidi the moments sue* 
oessively contribute. Bach mcunent, on the contiaiy, is 
a band endrding the irfiole of truth. CSonoeive, if yoo 
will, a cdestial sphere in irhiA the moments are great 
drdes, equal to one another yet distinct, eadi engv- 
dltng an entire globe and the same globe. 

But if not even a man's past eqierience is to intervene 
between himsdf and his percept, how much less the ex- 
perience, past or present, of any other man! Toimitata 

t "Self-Bcikao^'* u. SS-SS. 
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or oonf onn is to niboidiiiate my aenae of tliingi to an- 
other man's, to admit an alien or profane dement into 
that private and sacred session which I hold with my 
present thought. 

Does this rule lose its f oroe if the other man be great? 
No. If the consensus of mankind supports his teaching? 
No. If he be lifted to the post of demigod, and the ages 
march in his retinue? No. 

It is quite plain that the apparently harmless thesis 
we have been advocating contains in its implications the 
doom of historical Christianity. Only one thing could 
preserve that institution. We are not bound to oryuMito 
all our ideas; we are only bound to <M< them. If an idea 
broadied by another mind fits us, feeds us, aids us, our 
license of appropriation is unbounded. But if an issue, 
a disparity arises, the daim of our private feeling to 

eoedence is alMolute. 

There f smf^ in point of fwjb a period in Emerson 
when he found himself increasingly unreqMmrive to the 
Unitarian orthodoiy in whidi he had been reared. He 
was in no haste to put that tombing by. On the con- 
trary, he seems to have kept his old Unitarian creed and 
his new cosmic faith side by side in his mind for a con- 
riderable period, as one keeps an aging and reqMctable 
servant in the house by the side of a younger, abler, but 
unproved domestic The figure of service is apt, be- 
cause with Emerson these creeds were not two UiMriM 
whose truih was in question, but two meikodi to be 
tested for tffieUnen, Which would yield more of the 
right kind of moments? — that was all. Whoi, atlast» 
the decision came, he rejected Unitarianisn^in precisdy 
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the same q>irit in whidh a capitalist witlidimwB hb fu^ 
bom an investment of which the returns are diminisli- 
ing or a housewife gives over a stove which has ceased 
to perform good service. The question erf the abstract 
plausibility, consistency, or defensibility erf the proposi- 
tions was a thing of no interest: in our vigorous vulgar 
parlance he *^wanted the goods/* 



Was the change thus des erib e d a "crisis'7 Hie com- 
plete absence of any hint of uneasiness from the pub* 
lished works, even from the recent ** Journals,** would 
suggest that the alteration was ndsdess and placid. 
On the other hand, a single circumstance — sin|^ but 
powerful — indicates that this diange of base was the 
poignant event of Emerson's life. That dicumstance is 
the extreme and surprising prominence given forever 
after in his philosophy to the doctrine of **Self-Bdi- 



ance.** 



Extreme and surprising, for, in a calm estimate, idiak 
is self-rdiance? It is not the beatific vision for which 
and in which (to the measure of his power) Emerson 
lived; it is not patriotism, liberty, holiness, God, self- 
sacrifice, justice, love, nor aoy other of the great human 
watchwords that count th^ roU of poets and itaartyrs. 
If it holds an hcmorary place among the major virtues, 
it must thank Emerson for its canonisation. Itspontion 
among moral traits is rather that of the manly yeoman 
among lords and gentlefolk, sincerely esteemed but 
scarody made much of • Moreover, for Emerson himself , 
its oflSce is mediate or instrumentaL Had he found the 
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same benefits to arise from imitation or oonfonnity, 
there is no reason to doubt his ready aoquiesoenoe in the 
shift of means. Yet this mere instrument receives a 
space and stress in his writings five times as great as 
justice^ or love, or heroism, or any other of the hi^ 
puiposes of existence. 

The worid and Emerson are pretty well agreed that 
a strong man is bound to obey his best judgment and 
insight against the opposition of society • Most thought- 
ful men will probably agree that to subsUtute for the 
phrase, '* Follow your insight,** addressed to the strong 
man, the phrase, *^Follow your instinct," addressed to 
everybody, is an infelicitous and even reddess mode of 
giving emphasis to a plain truth. The reason for the 
substitution is faii^y dear. To say, ''Obey your in- 
stincts,'* is revolutionary; to say, ''Obqr your higher 
instincts,'* an equally feasible and far more exact phrase, 
is banal; evoy automaton and every hypocrite will say 
as mudi. In the choice of the more striking and more 
questionable phrase, Fimerson ''obqred Us instinct," 
turning precq[>t itself into example. 

His fearlessness in sanctioning instincts is of course 
explicable in part by the decorum of his own diaracter. 
Take the four instincts which are hardest to manage and 
most destructive when uncurbed: the love of food and 
drink/'^sex, anger, cupidity. There is reason, both in 
abstract probability and in concrete evidence, to believe 
that no one of these gadfiies ever seriously troubled 
Emerson. Still, after all explanations, his unconcern is 
a little baffling. To take that troublesome matter of 

^ E.mC. 1SS-6S. 
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for insianoe: oould even a saint, who was male as well 
as saint, have grown from babyhood to manhood with- 
out facing (me or two occasions when instinct urged the 
deai^y inexpedient and unrighteous thing? And, in the 
face of even one such waniing» could he have nerved 
himself to write the equivocating word ^ instinct'' when 
an he meant was ^'mtuition'7 

The value of the defence of sdf -rdiance does not rest 
in the teaching; in that teaching, doctrines whidi most 
men, in our day at least, would admit beforehand to 
be true are embodied in forms which many men would 
eoncede to be questionable. The value, which is great, 
lies almost wholly In the impulsion. The dir§etUm is 
obvious enough, but the prMiure is unexampled. 

The doctrine is itself subject to one qualification or 
caveat. The precept of self-rdiance is a pungent bit of 
autobiography; Emerson made a private experiment 
and published the results. Test everything for yourself , 
he says.yPrecisely, but why not, then; test self-relianceF 
Why aooq>t as authoritative and universal even a law 

that dedares that no authority is legitimate and that no 
rule is universal? Let the thoughtful disdple, instead 
of taking Emerson's rsnift as a pothdaUt whidi smacks 
far too much of the reviled imitation and dqiendence, 
rather take Emerson's condud as an exompls, and find 
out by perwnal experiment whether adhesion to counsd 
and custom or obedience to impulse b the profitable 
alternative in his own life. It is quite oonodvable thai 
the adhering or dependent instinct might be the domi- 
nant instinct in certain bdngs; nature made bamades 
as well as fishes. 
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_ Let as, theo, set down this truth in plain tenus: 
Emenon belieyed that eadi man was the aole judge and 
arbiter of his own gDod^ The full meaning of this pn^MH 
"^sition will ^>pear in the sequd. 

• 

EC. IliPBDnCHNTA 

We return. again» to the supremaqr of the all-indn* 
five moment. Two things contest that supremacy* 
qpaoe and time. The combat is interesting. 

The moment dedares that its Eoope is all-embracing. 
Space ridicules this assumption, dedares that the sin^ 
esperience is confined to a petty spot of ground on a 
great planet which is itself an infinit^imal partide in 
the dim readi of a boundless universe. Time, quite as 
roughly, insists that the status of the moment is des- 
picable; insignificant in the stretch of a year, it is bebw 
even insignificance in the compass of a century, which 
again is a mote or dust-film in respect of the unmeasured 
and unconcdved eternity. This is contumdious usage. 
If the sin^e eq>erience is to hold up its head, it is dear 
that it must get rid of time and space. 

The Germans, fortunatdy, have been beforehand with 
OS, and have takoi down the concdt of these bullies. 
They have shown that time and space are mere forms 
for the setting forth, in commodious OTdet and distinct- 
ness, of the real truths that concern the intdligmce, 
counters, if you please, for the diq>lay of goods, or 
blackboards on which the great power that educates us 
draws pictures and diagrams iOustrative of basic truths. 
Emerson drew in this teadiing eageriy; his originality 
lay mostly in implications, and it is doubtful if any mind 
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ever lived thai floooeeded better in freeing itself from tlie 
oboeenon of these buglieen. He speda of time end 
space indeed as lie might of Jade and JiU or Little Bo- 
peep or like figmies of nursefy legend whidi the growing 
lad discards with other playthings. Of ooorse, no man 
— not even Emerson — can ignore time and space in 
the daily condnct of life. In his WaMen walks* his legs 
had to ^ve strict account of eveiy yard of qpaoe quite 
assurdyasthosecrf the sturdiest farmer in Coiicoid» and 
his punctuality at the dinner hour seems to have pot 
him m a ponticm to comment satirically on the tardiness 
of his household.' But, in his contemplattve moments, 
perhaps even from boyhood, the power of JiimMif over 
his mind was so eztraordinaiy that distance in time and 
Bp9ot bet ween two like objects b ec ame a ne g li g ib le and 
desfHcaUe thing. 

This edipse of distance, qMtid or tempord, became 
a red aid, in some reqiects, to his philoaophy. In .the 
first place, it wiped out the intervd between himself and 
the Neo-Platonists, be t ween himself and the Orientals, 
and made them, to aD intents and pmposes, coevals. 
Again, Us scom of time enabled him to realise as men 
have rar^ done the plastidly and fluidily of instita* 
tions, and to make dear and neer to his prophetic eye 
amdiorations irfiidi s e em e d fabulous to men vdio saw 
them in the dim p ets p e cUv e of the future. 

A third conse q uence was, or should have been, not 
the settlement, but the abolition, of the problem of 
immortality, the annihilation in this case diooaing the 
question instead of the questioner for its victim. Dtm^ 

W«w.w«rs. 
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turn or peipetiiily is inoonoeivable in tbe absence of 
time. Bmeraon, as we have seen, had a divided mind on 
the question of the future life. There were times when 
he was content to aooept the expansibility of the moment 
to heroic or supernal dimensions as a full equivalent for 
immortality.^ There were other times igdien he fixed his 
cgres on the expansibility of the individual, and f dt that 
nothing less than infinite time would suffice to bridge the 
abyss between his capacities and hb attainments.* He 
indulges, in *'Inmiortality/' the *'low curiosity*' whidi 
he censured m *'The Over-Soul.*' • "A man of thought 
is willing to die, willing to live,'* ^ he courageously af- 
firms; but it is plain that he desires perpetuity, an atti- 
tude which, if immortality is to be viewed as a f urtha^ 
ance to experience, his temper made inevitable. 

Bemove, then, these cramps of time and space» and 
the moment, the point, rises to its f uU altitude. The 
Hew seems brief because it is empty; podb it, and its 
bulkaugments. The generosity of the moment is limited 
only hf our recq>tiveness. Tlie object of more time 
is more life, — an end whidi mtensity meets quite as 
effectually as duraticm. 

X. Bmabon 

This ddetion of time and space is intolerable to the 
hodman; it is foreign even to the phOosopher in his ao* 
tive or pedestrian moods.* It follows that the two parts 
of ^^ life seem unreal and chimerical to each other. A 

> *«T1ie OfcrAwL'* n. SSS-SS. > ''ImaorUlity,'* ym. Saa-SS. 
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man Hies two pdn of qiectadas. The first dedaie tliat 
the horizon end the distant mountams are a meaning- 
less blur, and that the printed page, ten indies from the 
eye, is made iq> of intdligible diaracters. The seeond 
aflbm that the printed page is a foolish confusion, and 
that the horiion and the peaks are forms of dear and 
impressive beauty. It is quite plain that in the eiplan»- 
tion of these disparities the man is greatly aided by the 
undeniable fact of the existence of the two instruments. 
If the changes occ ur red in a vinon unaided by lenses^ 
the bewilderment would be almost irremediable. 

In predsdy the same fashion, this double attitude of 
the mind toward time and quioe and possibly toward 
other notions would be greatly Amplified hy the postu- 
late of two instruments or compartments or faculties in 
the nund, eadi of which should take diarge 61 one dass 
of material. The industrious Germans have once mora 
antidpated our demands: they have distinguished be- 
tween the Understanding, aueflMent factotum or bailill 
iriio takes care of all the ordinary b usin es s ol life, and 
the Reason which applies itsdf to the seisure of absdute 
truth. Our own period, idiidi is disposed to make a 
puddle ct the mind, and even to confound mind and 
matter is a mush, takes little interest in the scparatjon 
of the btdligence into faculties, but to Emerson, par- 
ticulariy b his younger days, iriwn the doctrine readied 
New En^and from Germany na Coleridge, it wore the 
aspect of a rdease, an inspiration. *'Ithiiikitapliilos-^ 
ophy itsdf,** he writes to Edward m 18S4.t 

The absence of inspired books, whidi resulted from 

> Cabol,^Sia. 
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Bmenon's fdinquiBlimeiit of the diuichly attitude 
toward the Bible, may have urged the young aeeker to 
lacoept a substitute in an inapired/aotil^. At all events 
the idealist with an qre for facts will deariy find a 
qpedal oonvenienoe in the notion of two distinct planes 
of life and inteUect, to one of which he can remand the 
whole ragged regiment of troublesome and disrq>tttable 
facts, while he reserves the other inviolate for his tran* 
quillities and his optimisms. ICan errs, but the Reason 
is infallible. BCan sins, but the Reason finds sin merely 
nqfative. ICan dies, but the Reason is deathless. To 
the senses nature is absolute; to the Reason it is pro- 
visional.^ The superstitions of theology are mer^ the 
distortions which the truths ct Reason undergo when 
thqr descend into the sphere of Understanding, — the 
letraction or crooking of the stidc as it passes from air 
into water.' 

The sphere of Reason is truth, justice, love, and the 
other timeless abstractions. Its participation gives 
value to the momentary experience, yet it refuses coun- 
tenance to time and space; its interest is confined to 
perpetuities. How strangely diflFerent, from this point 
of view, i^pears that absorption in the moment whidi 
we found to be central and primary in Emersonl Hie 
moment htepM its prelfmincnce, but its cantetU b demUif. 

In the essays on Montaigne, Emerson remarks that we 
may count upon something like half a doaen reasonable 
hours in >^ysars.* So low an estimate is incredible in 
his own case. It may be not useless to add, that, while 

> *'N«tiin^'* U M-M. • *'AddMi.'* i, ISS. 
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lie never abandoned the distinction be t ween the Beaaon 
and the Understanding, the value he set on it appears 
to have waned with time. Tlie index to the ** Journals** 
contains fifteen formal references under the ^^••^^"g 
**Beason.*' Fourteen of these bdong to the first five 
volumes of the ten-volume edition, and the reader's im- 
pression supports tlus arithmetic 

XI. lUitnnoN 

If a man fives on two planes, one plane wiD absorb 
more of his life than the other, and the draft of thin^ 
upon our life is one great measure of their reaUtgr. The 
rebirth in his consciousness erf the old Platonic^ the old 
Hindoo, theory of illusion becomes inevitable. 

The average man, absorbed in the concrete, finds 
abstractions chimerical. Emerson, living always more 
deq>|y in the abstract, found the busy, noiqr, saucy 
march of life more and more crfa game and puppet-play, 
Rom the paring of one's nails to the estabUshment of a 
railroad, from the harvesting of one's Sedcds to the deo- 
tion of a president, the movement of life became pio- 
torial, illustrative, and unsubstantial. This feeling had 
that peculiar sureness and massiveness whidh inhered in 
all his convictions, and one of the quaintest and pret- 
tiest anecdotes that are toM of him r ep r es e nts him as 
saying to a group of friends whom he had kft for a mo- 
ment to settle the disposition of a load of wood: ^ We 
have to attend to these matters just as if they were 
real."* 

Let us try to define more sharply this reality. Within 
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08 and without us lies a force that we may call law or 
spirit or deity or Over^ul. or pretty much anything 
we like that is not ahackling or restrictive. The dis- 
interested rsooyndiofi o( this law is reality in fercepHon; 
the dismterested /uf^msni of this law is reality in eon' 
ducL Other peroq>tions, other conduct, are unreal. A 
tree as a tree is nothing; but to be there.in the earth, to 
be what and as it b, certain laws had to be obeyed; as 
a dew to those laws, it is real. It would touch reality 
again, if it became the occasion for the fulfilment of laws 
by human beings. Wife and chfld are real only in this 
sense; I am real onty as I see and obqr this law. The 
intensest joys, the keenest agonies, are real only so far 
as thqr become contributors to wisdom or occasions to 
virtue, — a fact whidi throws light on Emerson's dis- 
position to take suffering somewhat lightly. In the 
searching essay on '^Experience*' ^ he complains — a 
strange word in this context but precise — of the failure 
of even disasters like the death of his son to touch the 
qirings of reality in his mind. 

It will be seen that this outlook on life is ample. 
CZsorttisnot — the majorily would find it unintelligible; 
eonareU it is not: but stoipis, fixing itsdf unalterably 
upon one object, without division of ^e or of aim — it 
en4>hatically is. The life idiich expressed this attitude 
was simple likewise. 

Xn. Equatiomb 

We have yet more to say of the law mentioned in the 
last section. The truth on this point Is various, and to 
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eipreas this variety withoat tlw aivpeariiioe of adf- 
oontnuUction is difficult. The atteiiq>t, liowevcr, cannot 
be evaded* 

Emenon, after putting aside verbal revdation and 
rgecting mirade as ^monster/* ' came to have a dis- 
tinct relish for the perfect mechanic regularity of a quite 
undeviating universe. He enjoyed the sureness of 
mechanism, and one doubts if he hated the austerity of 
mathematics aoy more than he bved its predrion. Fail- 
ure in analytical geometiy proved to be quite recon* 
dlable with admiring reference to Kepler's laws* and 
with obsequious and affectionate recurrence to the great 
principles enunciated by Newton. He was for q>irit» 
every fibre of him; jret even in spirit he rdished the ex- 
actness of dodcwork. He admired that inflexible order 
whidi broke ndther its rule nor its dlenoe» and would 
have us build altars to what he thrioe dengnates as the 
''Beautiful Neoesnty." > 

He went even further than sdence; he attributed to 
nature a precision whidi the facts fafl to justify* His 
theoiy <rf life abounds in hypothetical and duUous equa- 
tions. He affirmed the fdlowing propodtions; — 

First, the equipoise between pleasure and pain, and 
Its consequence, the equality of destinies. 

Second, the equivalence between merit and reward* 
and likewise between guOt and punishment, llieselaws 
(first and second) he diose to designate by the sogges- 
tivdy mechanical name of ''compensation.*' * 

Third, the equivalence b et wee n desert and rq>uta* 
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tion, eqKMinded m "Spiritual Lawa." ^ *' A man paasea 
for what he is worth." * ** As much goodness as there is^ 
so much reverence it commands/' * 

Fourth, the equivalence between character and in- 
fluence, expounded in ''Character/* * ''All things woik 
exactly anoording to theb quality and according to their 
quantity/' * 

He even loves the word "mathematical" in these as- 
sociatlons. "The eternal laws of mind • • • adjust the 
rdation of aD persons to each other by the mathematical 
relation of their havings and beings." * "The effect of 
any writing on the public mind is mathematically meas- 
urable by its depth of thought." ' 

To the above list may be added other examples, less 
dearcttt at less diligently emphasised: — 

The equivalence of all states of sociely to eadi other, 
taught m "Sdf-Bdiance/* * 

: Theequality of men's knowledge, tau^t in "Intellect" 
("Evetybody knows as mudi as the savant");* and in 
"BepcescntaUve BAen" (" AU men are at hst of a sise").^ 

The equivalence between wealth and economic ability 
and virtue tau^t in "Wealth/' " 

Hie equivalence between being and eqwrieac^ tau^t 
fai "Spiritual Laws" ("He may see what he maketh")" 
and in " Fate "(" Events eiqwnd with the character ")•» 

''SpMliiil Umi** a, ItfS-lSO. • ''Bpfaftoad Uw%* n. unr. 

"'SpiiiliMa Uwi.*' n, ISS. ^ ** ChMmcUr.'' m, SS-llS. 

'^CUnctar/' m, 101. • ''Spiritual LMnT a. 14S. 

"SpbitQAl Um," n. 158. • ''Self-Reliuioe." n, S4-87. 
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Tbk body 6i pnpoddam {b caaiooB. Hmj faidtt on 
a trinmeiB and criqnieflB in the results of law idudh even 
the most tenaciotts partisans erf law ha^e never ssseiUj. 
lliegr demand a universe wfaidi, in obeying orders, shall 
tondi its G^;>» so to qieak, like a dutiful subordinate. 
Curious, also, is the fact that hardly one of these asser- 
tions is either capable erf inoof» or agreeaUe to the intui- 
tion of mankind. An inenct mind is revealed in the 
veiy msistcnce on 
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Hie moral equivalencei dted above^ arrests us for a 
moment. An idealist, seeing the universe to be a perfect 
lAysical mechanism, and seeing likewise that it has, 
after its fashion, a moral trend, is moved stroof^ to 
accept the inference that it is a perfect moral mecfaanisni. 
Hie teiiq>tation proved irrenstible to Emerson. 

To most men the universe enforces gravitation, while 
it recommends probity. It will not permit the breadi of 
a material law for a tenth of a second fay the feaction of 
a dust-flake, but it will aDow millions erf men for hun- 
dreds of years to violate the fundamental edicts of 
morality. It may proled in the form erf pain and loss, 
but it does not uiAtML The institution of dvic and na- 
tional police IB a drastic esommentaiy on the worid's 
success in policing itself, and the setting-up erf heaven 
and hdl expres s es with unqiaring candor the eipinion of 
mankind em the effectiveness of merely natural r ew aids 
and penalties. It is generally assumed that a man*s 
morality cannot safely be trusted to the inelnctions he 
makes from personal observation and eipeiiencse. I^gal 
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and social peoalties, with an inherited and inculcated 
love of right, are thought to be the needful aupplanents 
to his own private digest of the nature of thingk The 
wdght almost univeisaUy accorded to judicial, educar 
tionaL and religious safeguards is the measure of the 
popular sense that the justice done hf unaided nature is 
obscure tardy, and irregular. 

Emerson holds, on the contrary, that the univecseb 
even on its lower plane, the plane of illusion as he would 
call it, is a masterly moral engine, showing enctness, 
ddicany, an approadi almost to finish, in its operations. 
''A perfect eqpiity adjusts its balance in all parts of life." ^ 
He compares it even to a multiplication-table or a 
mathematical equation.* '*Its exact value, nor more 
nor less, still returns." * The incentive to right is some- 
what weakened by Emerson's previous assertion in the 
same essay, that pleasure as such is likewise penal; that 
equality subsists not merely between guilt and penalty, 
but between pleasure and pain; that innocBnce, if il 
presumes to be h^>py, is to be mulcted no less inemi^ 
ably than guilt. The dogma is becoming rather involved 
for a thinker like Emerson who is not in the least partial 
to complications, but another cofl yet b to be added to 
its intricacieB. The mer^ pleasurable compensation 
does not hold m the real wi^d, the sphere of reason; 
there are no drawbacks to pure wisdom, no toUs on 
absolute virtue. '*The soul is,*' and its fastness is 
inviolable.^ 

We face these propositions with asto ni s hme nt. Is this 
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iroriananlike^ this AipAiye^ this watcHlght connos 
teaSiy tlie knio^ng, 8loven)y» ungiri immne to whidi 
our aonier (ottune or weaker inn^t hat aocaitomed 
uaP The aaeertioii is hard to bdieve. ** Compensation** 
is» neverthdess, a noble esssy» in spite ol its Tain attri- 
bution of an imaginaiy precision to the moral »*>«^<ttg 
of the universe, because it brings out with unequaled 
vividness a true and weighty princq^ the prino^ile ol 
reaction* refluzp the oorrection of OEtienies* 

XIV. Floz 

Emerson saw precision in the universe (not the same 
thing by any means as seeing the universe p re cis ^ ) and 
a hasty reader might conclude that tlie cosmos WIS rigid 
m liis eyes. In point of fact, liis cosmos wis siqieria- 
tive^ fleiible. The word ''flesiUe,'* nideedt is too weak. 
For ''fleiible" write *'pbstic" and for ^'plastic'* write 
''fluid/* and we sludl i^proiiniate the interesting truth. 
Emerson's worid was in Bur, as a few specifications wifl 
show us. 

''There are no fixtures b nature,** he cries. "The 
universe is fluid and volatile.** ^ The dullard sees that 
water, that air, is fluid* Emerson sees the same 
property in granite, as he suggests in "Cirdes** * and in 
"Fate.** "Every solid in the universe is rea4y to be- 
come fluid.*'* 

The duU man discerns the flux of life in the passage ol 
the generations. Emerson saw the flux of qMcies, wlien 
that thou^t was still the property of the wise tew* 

» *'CiNlei^'* n. SOS. • "Cfacki^'* Q» SSS-SS. 
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aod told how the wram itriving to be man, numnted 
''through all the apiies of fonn.*' ^ 

The commoQ man sees the state, institutaoiifl, churol^ 
usageB, property, ''Booted like oak-troes to the ceotro/' ' 
Emenon felt that "society is fluid/' Thero probably 
never lived another man on whom the existing frame 
of society made an impression so vaporous and trana- 
toiy. 

In oertun moods persons also yield to the solvent: 
they "mdt** into each other; thqr aro seen as "a fleet ol 
ripples wfaidi the wind drives over the surface ol the 
water/' • 

If we enter the mind itself, we encounter a like fluid* 
ity. Our interests, our affections even, aro swq>t away 
intheflux« "We need change of objects/'^ Our powers 
arofluctuant. "I am God in nature: I am a weed by the 
wall/'* Even our convictions, firmly as we may voice 
them, are not sure. "I am always insincere, as always 
knowing there are other moods/'* The most settled 
determinations of men were pliable, in his view, before 
the maffc of personal ascendency/ Even the genius 
who nuule the stubborn world plastic held thb power by 
virtue of a new plasticity, the equal fitness to aU occa- 
sions, the self-adjustment to the untried situation.* 

If the advance of thought is in question, the lan- 
guage rises to sublimity. "The very hopes of man, the 
thouf^ts of his heart, the rdigion of nations, the man-* 
ners and morals of mankind are all at the mercy of a 

• «*NoiikliMlbi Mid Bfldlil.** m, S8S. « ^^BxpcrkoeQ,*' m. Sff. 
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new generalisatioiL** ^ The indiisioD of the wofd ''nior- 
ala*' in the above senteooe makes the worid led: As 
viffttM ihenuebet have join^ ih$ fiux. 

The divine power is likewise m flux. Hie one concrete 
thing, the one tmagep thet attaches to the Over-Soul 
in Emerson's deseription, is fluiditgr. Bj actnal oount» 
water furnishes the writer with not less than a doaen 
cmnparisons in that essay. The Over-Soul is forever 
novd, forever different from itsdf. **Loi, suddenly the 
great soul has enshrined itself in some other form and 
dmie some other deed, and that is now the flower and 
head of all living nature.**' 

The flux is part of Emerson's own mental operations. 
Most men need, f<»r instance, a fixed image of God — a 
fixed concreteness for the unthinking, a fixed absttao- 
tion fw the wise. For this Emerson would seem to have 
substituted a rotation of concrete images, the rotation in 
a sense suggesting and replacing the abstraction. He 
had a marvdlous knack of kes|Hng his footing upon 
mobile surfaces, as sailors walk steadily on a heaving 
deck. Most men, to insure their intellectual equilibriuni^ 
assign a quite factitious solidity and fixity to the uni- 
verse; Emerson balanced its agility fay hb own. The 
result was that he had access to an order of truth of 
iriiich the majority of his brethren were organiraHy 
incapable. Those iHio wish to measure arif^k his ad- 
dress and security in the handling of a peculiarly slqn 
peqr and tantiJiiing thou^t are referred to his lecture 
on ''The Method of Nature."* 

* ''Cbcki^'* n. 80S-ee. • *'Qpirilad Lsin(»** m IM. 
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XV. PoBsmnjTT 

l^^fhat Emits om ezpectatioii of chaogep Cleadyour 
bdief in fixity. Let the world become wax to our hands 
or to our imaginfttions, and possibilities that jesterdsgr 
weie dim and remote beoome aU at onoe vivid and near. 
The bdiever in flux becomes therefore the unsurpassed 
seer of possibilities. 

Emerson foresaw^ in the material world, the extrac- 
tion from all substances of the same utility men now 
derive from iron, wood, and coal.' He foresaw, in poetic 
fashion, the evolutionary theory of the origin of species. 
His previsions in educatfen were judged by ICr. Cabot 
to be remarkable.* He could prefigure with Akott's 
enco ur a g ement, the abolishing of government, the 
arrival of a day when '^thousands of human beings 
mi^texetdse towards each other the grandest and sim- 
plest sentiments aswdl as a knot of friends, or apair 
of lovers.'** He pictured the time when the railroad, 
the insurance oflke, the jomtHrtock con^Muiy , should be 
raised to a divine use, when mechanics should be guided 
by love.* He dreamed of spirit which should make 
brorai and nuqp holy and venerable.* The aban donm en t 
by the mass of mankind of such ends as money, power, 
and fame, i mpr es se d him as one of the most credible and 
luitural of possibilities. 

He foresaw poets to whom Homer and Idton should 
be^tin pans."* He exposed the fallacy of eclecticism 

>''l)b«orGMlllen.'*iT.S. • Cabot, n. S14. 
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irfiich daimed that philoflopliyt beoomiog indnnTet 
might 80 become pennanent.^ In *' CSides*' he pkstures 
the final truth as mdefinitdy reoe8Bive»a8 lnnting^y in- 
aooe88ibk» and aaw its temporaiy honsingi vaniah after 
each other and into eadi other.' He saw new yirtoea 
mipeneding and rarpasBing the MJ 

Ihe faith d Bmerson inchided even himadf , even the 
present moment* The reported ontbreek of poetiy in 
one of his mates at ooHege threir him into deBdons 
palpitations.^ His hope of a roadside Messiah made him 
divinely patient with those way w o r n saviors of tlie nni* 
verse» his ''poor*' as he affectionately called thenu to 
whom his flgmquithy was ahns.* He entered into inti- 
mate ccmversation with the feelings that mi|^t have 
stilled a new participant in hieratic or Eleusinian mj^ 
teries. In eveiy orator he surmised a Pentecost 

Tiiis rare power to make h^ possibilities dear and 
near tested oa two perfectly definable p ropoe i tiopst 
First, the absolute dq)endenoe of aD thingi on the state 
of the human spirit; second, tlie power of that spirit to 
make instant, unlimited, and what he called Mol ad- 
vances.* To this air wonders are native. But the word 
cheds us in mid-cooise: a moment ago we dwdt on the 
changdessness of kw, and our words now bolder the 
dialect of mirade. 

XVI. Magic 

Emerson, mdeed, is the avowed patron of vniat he 
fearlessly , perh^M a little wilfully, caDs magic. "Adeqi 

• ''Lilmnr Bddoi.'* 1, m-78. * ''Gifclei,*' n, SOl-SS. 
• ''GiKlei*" n, SlS-17. « ''Tte Fbet,** m. 10-11. 
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man**' he says in "Beauty/* believes in minictoi, waits 
for them, believes in magic, believes that the orator 
will decompose his adveisaiy: bdieves that the evil 
^e can wither, that the heart's blessing can heaL^ In 
"C!haracter'' he says: "He is a dull observer whose 
eiperience has not tau|^t him the reality and force of 
maipc, as wdl as of chemistiy/*' Is this mete rhetoiicP 
Apparently Emerson actually believed in predestined 
meetings,* in secret communications of virtue, in be- 
reavements^ and in discoveries that are providentially 
timed,' in cannon-balls that spare workers but Idll 
iookera-on** in the sure arrival of the fit sound to the apt 
ear,' in the hiding from our eyes all that does not con- 
cern us.* When he closed "Tenninus'* with 

^Aad STHj wsts b chsmisd,'' 

he was not mcvdy seeking witcheiy of phrase, but had 
honestly in mind a witcheiy not remote from the his- 
torical import of the word. His bdief in the providen- 
tial adq>tation of the circumstance to the individual 
need would have gratified his Puritan ancestors. He 
hated spiritualism, the "rat-and-mouse revelation," * as 
he bitingly called it, not because it countenanced mar- 
vd, but because it discouraged spirituality. 

Had Emerson, then, rdinquished law in accepting 
magicP Bather say that for Emerson law was magic. 
F(w him wonders that struck his f dlow-men as sheer 
anomalies were readily set down in the large account of 

''BcMity/' n, tSS. • ''Chmcter.'* m. 110. 

^'Chsnctflr." m, lit. ^ Jow. it, 1S5. 

J<mr.ymi,7. * ''Wonhip,'* n. tSS. 
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unasoertamed or unverified law. Hie imaginatiop of 
Emenon saw a depth in law quite inTimble to the nor- 
mal man, who bdieres that in dicumscribing the uni- 
verse by an inflexible order he has thereby fixed it in the 
petty hoop of his own makeahif t statements of his own 
meagre knowledge. Emerson's attitude* of eouise, is 
open to criticism. There is evident danger in the facile 
aooeptanoe of bdief s agreeable to our own tempers, in 
spite of their antagonism, if not to the order of things, 
at an events to the best current understanding of that 
order, and Emerson's masterly good sense is conspicu- 
ous in his failure to avail himself of the charter to f dly 
implicit in that dubious procedure. The curious point is 
the reinstatement of the content or substance of extinct 
superstitions under a quasi-scientific authorisation. 

AVii. MAQmnuBB 

Returning to our starting-point in the particular 
experience, let us put to ourselves this question: if om- 
nipotence wished to aggrandiae this experience to the 
highest conceivable point, iriiat measures would it take? 
Plainly, the eqierience involves two elements, the per* 
ceived object and the peroeiver* Let us, then, suppose 
that each of these factors undergoes an infinite exalt** 
tion; let us suppose that the peromved object expands 
to the dimensions of the cosmos, iriiile the man, the per- 
coiver, dilates to the stature of God. Ihis supposition 
thus formulated i^ipears like the foam of ddirium, the 
riot of insanity. It is, neverthdess, not far from an 
accurate description of Emerson's oonoeption of the 
actual fact 
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A ^anoe cannot embnuse the univene, but if the uni- 
vene repeated itself in eveiy particle, a i^oe might 
embrace this epitome. By this simple expedient which 
appears in Emerson under the deceptively humble title 
of the '^Doctrine of the Leasts," room is found for the 
cosmos within the individual percqption. l£alpi|^ is 
quoted: ''Nature exists entire in leasts**; and Sweden- 
boig: "The least forms • . • involve an idea r e pr ese n t 
tative of their entire universe.** ^ Emer8on*s vernon m 
''The Sphinx** is more poetical: — 

"'Tboioui^ « thounnd ToioM 

Spoke tlie univcml dame; 
* Who IcDeUi one of my metoiasi 

]BmefUrofdlIem.'"> 

So, likewise^ man the peroeiver is assodatad with 
God. Many thinkers, conceiving Deity as the idiole, 
have conceived men^ the parts, to be sharers in Deity. 
The peculiarity of Emerson lies in the amaiing intrefud- 
Hy with irfiidi the attributes, the greatness, the dignity, 
of the whole are transferred to the part. The divine 
Law "solicits the pure in heart to draw on aB t^ osutip- 
otoies**' (the italics are ours). "I am God in nature; 
I am a weed by the waU.** ^ "If a man is at heart just, 
then in so far is he God; the safety of God, the immortal- 
ity of God, the majesty of God do enter into that |nan 
with justice.** * We may postpone the criticism of these 
pr(q[)ositkins:ouraimnowistoi4)preciatetheirrnmpass 

Adding these two doctrines together, a peroqition afH 
pears to us in an altogether novel light; it is the inoa- 

» '"SfredMboffg." iv. 114. • Po$m$. a. SS. 
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culation of two inSnities. Comment is hardly needed^ 
In geometiy thero k a cture caDed the hjrpeibc^ wbich 
consists ct the junction or rather the dose ^ypranma- 
tion of two curves both of which reach back into adverse 
infinities. That carve mi^t lymboliae the Emenonian 
perception* 

XVni. BmoBio 

There are times when Emerson propoands as solid 
reality matter which seems hardly more than vivid 
rhetoric even to qrmpathetic readers. The two proposi- 
tions in the foregoing sectkmt particularly the seomidy 
may be cited as eiamples of this disparity. 

It is pleasant to be told of a worid in a grain of sand ** 
to use Blake's phrase, but nobody furnishes the specifi- 
cations; nobody shows us in the sand-^rain the tropics 
and the poles, Asia and the Spice Islands, Sahara and 
the Fjrramids, the Russian steppes and the Champagne 
vineyards, the ruins of Baalbec and the Thames Tunnd. 
Even Emerson never is at the pains to show us that a 
star, a aystal, or a scale is encyclopedic. Whenwecom- 
pare the project of discovering the universe in a single 
particular with the boundless sweep and startling vari- 
ety of Emerscm*s own illustration, we are reminded of 
Macaulay's philoeopher irfio dedaimed **in praise of 
poverty with two millions sterling out at usury.*' ^ 

The assertions of man's identity with God impress the 
reader as rhetorical in a sense in which that term is not 
fairly i^iplicable to many of Emerson's daring tropes. 
We can transUte a metaphor, ''I teD you that babe is a 

> MsoMilaj, IFsrH BiTsnUtsd^ fl^ 418. 
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thousand yean old'' ^ into its literal counterpart, ''The 
influences of a thousand years act on that babe throu^ 
his ancestors"; and it loses vividness, notweij^t. The 
expression, ''Every nuin is an inlet into the deeps of 
Reason," ' is convertible into: "Man is of one substance 
with Reason, and communication is unimpeded"; and 
it is seen at once that the trope merely gives the thou^t 
the same value for the imagination which it originaUy 
possessed for the intdlect. The difficulty of finding lit- 
eral equivalents for phrases like "I am God in nature, 
at "If a man is at heart just, then in so far is be God, 
in which substance shall not sink in the same ratio with 
vivacity b the measure of thdr debt to esaggeration. 
When we identify the partial and local manifestation, 
man, with the absolute and universal essence, God, do 
we not say in effect that man is somewhat absohita and 
rather universal? We cannot have degrees in notions 
whose differentia is the exclusion of degree. 

Anoth^ form of ex pr ession, equally dear to Emerson 
and equalfy unconvincing to his readers, is iUustrated in 
the familiar stansa: — 



99 



"I MB owner of tlie aplMN^ 
Of Um aeyen sUn uid Um aokr jTMr, 
Of CMw'f hftod uid Pkto'i bnin» 
Of Lonl Chriit's hotft and Sbakipeftve*! ■tnla.** • 

The reader should be grateful for bounties inirfudi 
he participates, but he hardly warms to the thou^t of 
privileges which he shares with the Patagonian and the 
Pyak. All mankind, of course, are Shakespearian by the 
same patent as Emerson and himself • Does this resolve 
itself into anything other or better than the old battered, 

> ''Old Af^** TU, S17. • •'Addrai^'* I, Its. •PMn^n.SSS. 
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not too heftrteniiig fact that he is wotAo^caOj allied to 
the author of ''Sjng Lear" and ''As Yoo like It '7 Is 
the matter cleared up by the intervention of a joint- 
stock company called the "universal mind" in wbiA he 
and Shakeqieare are both stockholders* but in which 
the advantage in dividends is so unmistakably on the 
dde of ffludrespeaie? Granting that his mere status as 
man is, so to q>eak» an order on nature for a Hamlet or 
ICacbetht if in aperienoe only one such order out of a 
billion is ever honored by nature, must not that circum- 
stance depress the vahie of the currency? A certain 
smallness, we fully admit* attaches to the pursuit of 
Emerson in this fashion* because it is at once so eaqr 
and so futile: Emerson is as yidding* and* at the same 
time* as unyidding* as air or water. Neverthdess* it is 
well for once to bring out the fact that even sympathetic 
readers can sometimes find only rhetoric in thou^ts 
that gave him genuine* vivid* and perennial satisfaction* 
In another aq>ect* however* the case is differenL 
This dilation of the object seen and likewise of the per- 
cdver (with the rdated participation of each man m all 
men's powers) may be viewed as the forms* wise or un- 
wise* assumed by Emerson's i^orification of the unit 
of consciousness* the solitary eiperienoe. Seen in this 
li^t, it is doubtful if we have any ri|^t to caU them 
either fallacies or hyperboles. 

XIX. Ovm-SouL 

It is time to collect and to fill out the hints alrea4y 
noted of that divine force to the worship of iHiich 
Emerson's life was devoted. 
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In tlie names assigned to this power, he was unlucky. 
In the search for achromatic terms, he chose words that 
weie meagre or ansemic. He rather avoids the word 
'*God'' with its tiwning polarities: he uses "the souL** 
which is fedi>le and, so to speak, unbaked; **the Over- 
Soul,'* whidi eKteraaliies immanence; sometimes he says 
''Law*' or ''Necessity*' or ''Being," which are arid; 
sometimes "moral sentiment," in which the dryness of 
the adjective offsets the moisture in the noun* with a 
general effect of pale neutrality. The prcmoun is diar- 
acteristicaUy"it" — areboundperiu4MCromtlie"EBm'' 
and "He" of orthodox typography. 

Hie idea is central in Emerson, but centres are prone 
to be invisible, and the concept, when stripped of meta- 
phor, is curiously featurdess. Vtom "Hie Over-Soul," 
which professes to be expbmatory, we get one sentence 
whidi, for pure enlightenment, outranks all the rest of 
the esssy: "When it breathes throu^ his [man's] intd- 
lect, it is genius; iriien it breathes through his will, it is 
virtue; when it flows throu^ his affection, it is love."* 
For the rest, the impression we get is vast and fluid — 
oceanic, in short; with men as arms or inlets of the sea. 
It will be noticed that even, in this brief summary, we 
slide into metaphor; so indigent is the abstract idea. 

Let us here recall that for the fixed concrete image of 
the idolater and the fixed abstract image of the meta- 
idiysician, Emerson substituted a rotation of ooocrele 
images. It seems probable that while the unity that 
underlay and cemented the manifestations was the ob- 
ject of his day-long and life-long worship, that unity b 
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its abstract form, in its severance from manifestationt 
he scaro^ cared to see. For Emerson* it wfll be remem- 
bered, eveiy experience was a manifestaUon; the ab- 
sence of a fixed idea, therefor^ did not act as a break 
on the continnity of worship. 

The incomparable plenitude of f orms» the ineompaiw 
able capacity for seising the abstraction thiooi^ the 
form, the incapacity of seising it without the f onut — 
these traits individualise Emerson. 

The greatness of Plato he thought to oonnst in the 
combination in that man*s brain of **the unity of Asia 
and the detail of Europe,*' ^ the One and the Many» the 
East loving infinity and the West ddi^tinJB ^ bounda- 
ries.* Take this same Asia and reconcile it again with 
Europe, not Plato's Europe, but Europe moved ninety- 
five degrees ddlsper into the Occident and twenty-two 
hundred years further into the depth of time, and you 
readi Emerson. Assuming Emerson's view of Plato to 
be correct (its exactness has been questioned), we may 
vaiy our statement by aflbming that the mterest in all 
thingi as subsidiary to the interest in the one thing is 
the distinguishing feature of both minds. ^ 

In the light of the solidarity or contmuity of man and 
God, the doctrines of fiux and of magic acquire fresh 
deamess and novd meaning. Nature and society are 
ahsohitdly and instantly d«Mninated by the dianges in 
man's mind; but man's mind can draw on the whole 
power of God. Throuf^ the human spirit, therefore, the 
full mi^t of (fivinity can be brou^t to bear almost 
faistantly upon the forms of matter and sociely. Hence 

» **Ffeim'* IV. ss. • ''Ffeim*' IV, aa. 
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that Moae of the oontinuous nearness of vast possibili- 
ties idiich ahnost gave back to Emerson the faith in 
miracle. 

The divine power is universally active, but its duo^ 
acteristic is a perpetual novelty. It refuses the tried 
path, the old form. An infinite variety whidi age cannot 
wither nor custom stale is its elusive and captivating 
prerogative. At this p(unt the doctrine of sdf-reliancet 
viewed by us formerly in its pedestrian or instrumental 
aspect, assumes at a stroke new interest and digmly. 
If difference be the mark and the measure of the pres- 
ence of divinity, self-rdianc6» which is the expression of 
that difference, is the removal of the barrier to the influx 
of God into the heart. Self-rdiance is no longer a mere 
empirical discovery: it stands out in beautiful fitness 
and certainty as an integral necessity in the Emersonian 
scheme^ and only the opponents of thatscheme retain 
the right to question its validity . Dr. Emerson is luqypy 
in the suggestion that ''The Over-Soul'* is the natural 
corrective to ''Self-Reliance." ^ The word "self** is tiie 
unfortunate choice of a man who is anxious to avoid 
rdigious language in the enunciation of a religious trutii. 
For Emeaon the "sdf,'' in the conventional sense, 
hardly exists: there is the other man in the largest sense 
(society, institutions, custom), and there is God; a man 
ob^ys one or the other, and the substitutioa of the sec- 
ond dependence for the first is whBt is known by the 
ffniyl^ft jin g mnA parad ox Jcal name of "self-reliance.** 

At this point, a solid advantage is gained in the per- 
fect reconcilement of two favorite theses of Emerson 
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wbich • mirfaoe view dedues to be ocmtraidictoiy: the 
thesis tluit all good lies in sdf-tnist, iiidep6odeiioe» defi- 
ance of the world* and the thesis that aU good lies in 
sdf-«urrender9 abandonment, the subjugation of the 
individual by the universal. Henoe the sup pos ed ano- 
ganoe and the real humility. 

XX. Idbntiti 

What wiU happen when these three factofs unite; 
first, an extraordinarily wide and various aggregate of 
perceptions and thoughts; seccmd, a profound sense of 
the oneness of all things; third, a passionate and eager 
delight in the detection of resemblanoef There will 
result a rd]gi<m which shall be also an occupation and 
an entertainment, and a philosophy in whidi identity 
shaU be exalted. No man ever breathed, possibly, vdio 
found more pleasure than Emerson in the disdosure of 
hidden likeness, and this, because no man fiving was 
ever more sensitive to the pungency of surface diflerenoe. 
We can do no justice to identity by remembering il aD 
the time: we can i^ypredate its force only by alternately 
fcwgetting and recalling it. It was the vividness of the 
eogwiHfm in Emerson, the mterest m countless particQ* 
lars for their own sake, that gave dramatic incisiveness 
and unrivalled force to the ensuing r^oogmtion. To the 
^postie of the ringle experience, process was far more 
stirring than result, and, in the leap from one thou^ t to 
its cognate, he attained perhaps his deepest realisation 
of the unf athomed significance of nature. His progress 
seemed to follow, not the rwfiiis, but the chord; in plainer 
language, he did not so much readb the centre fay actual 
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passage from the drcumf ereooe as he felt or assumed it 
in bis movements from one point in the cticumferenoe 
to another. The tracking of a fact or idea throngh its 
multiplying disguises became the k f ^ f n ^ n t of intellectual 
pleasures: it combined the solemnity of worshq) with 
the lest of qwrt 



Of these likenesses, one is preKminent. It has been 
terse^ and beautifully put in his first work : ** The irfiole 
of nature is a metaphor of the human mind/' ^ Qr.again, 
in homelier phrase in the lecture on Montaigne: ''Every 
fact is related on one side to sensation, and on the other 
to morab. • • • Life is a pitching of this penny, — 
beads or taOs." * The interest of this thoo^t for Emer- 
son is inexhaustible. He makes language, that is, the 
furnishing of types o|r qrmbols, one of the prime ends of 
nature.' He sometimes defines the poet as nothing more 
than th^ interpreter of this ooincidenoe.^ BCan is inter- 
esting because of his citizenship in both worlds. 

Emerson's sanity showed itsdf in the avoidance of the 
customary indiscretion of the holders of this faith, — 
the attempt to compile a lexicon of the material world 
in terms of the q>iritual. An En^ish-Frendi dictionary 
is a feasible undertaking, because the French equiva- 
lents of an English word are limit^wl, few, and definable^ 
A lexicon of matter in terms of qpirit sudi as Sweden- 
borg and (presumably) Schdling favored, is chimerical 
because the meanings of any one natural tact are num- 

> ^'Nfttan^'* M, St. • "MonUigitb'' it. 14S. 
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berieifl and imaaoertaiiiable. As Emerson pithily says; 
"In tlie transmission of the heavenly watefs» eveiy hose 
fits every hydrant." ^ We have again the rejection of 
finalities* the disclaiming of the acoq>ted theory that a 
mind is to aocmnolate and to find limits in its aooomn* 
lations as a rivermakes deposits into banks. Tbesin^e- 
ness, the totality^ 61 the diract eiperienoe is primaiy. 
Yon shaD have your hill liberty now and hen, but yoo 
shall not bind to-morrow, yoa lAo so gayly shook off 
the fettera of yesterday • Hence while the fvfisrat ralafioii 
between matter and spirit is oftioliils, the porlioiilar eoii- 
neetiam ara mora or less oeeosumal; and the harvest is 
not science but poetry. 

XXII. Idmsjjbm 

Was Emerson an idealist? A dirtinction is ImperativB. 
In the sense of a disbeliever in the actnality of matter, 
Emerson was no convinced or conmittted idealist In 
the sense of one who maintains the absolute dq>endenoe 
of sense-impresnons on character and intdligence, he was 
perhi^M the most sweeping, the most f eariess, the most 
innstent idealiBt that ever lived. He liked matter, and 
its converaicm into pura spirit would perhs|W have af « 
f ected him as mqpleasantly as the proposal to convert a 
tried and faithful dog into a human being. Hesayshim* 
sdf : '*It is a small and mean thing to attenq>t to die* 
prove the being of matter. I have no hostilily to oiygen 
or hydrogen, to the sun, or the hyacinth that opened 
this morning its little censer in his beam.** ' This leaves 
an opening for matter, at least m the form of hyadnths. 

> ""SwedaDborSp" !▼• Itl. • Jmr. it, SS. 
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In some other ways, neverthdess, the positioii of Bmer- 
aon is ultra-idealistic The strict idealist must admit 
that the mountain on the horizon b a mental image, but 
he b quite free to belieye, if he so chooses, that the image 
is the same for the blockhead and the philosopher, for 
the bandit and the saint. Emerson vests the control of 
this imafle in character, in intelliflenoe. and he is tirdesi 
in descanting on the fulness and predsion of this author^ 
\ ily. To abolish matter is needless; its enslavement wiD 
i suffice. In the chapter on '^Idealism'* in '^Nature*" po- 
etry, philosophy, metaphysics, religion, even the eyes 
themselves of which a sterner probity mi^t have been 
eipected, are shown to be all alike in their inrlinstion 
to take libertiea with matter.^ So in other fidds. In the 
questions of influence versm character, of rq>utation 
ssrstfj merit, the ascendant is with the inner or subjec- 
tive factor. Still more impresdve is the assertion that 
the whole environment of life — even the events of life 
— are an efflux of consciousness. *' Each creature puts 
forth from itsdf its own condition and qphere.*' ' ''The 
event fits you like your sldn.*' * So, in society, the insti- 
tutions and customs, which seem embedded in natme^ 
' are the consequence and the copy of a state of mind* 
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On the word ''society** we pause. Given a coimpt 
social order; given, in a thoughtful qiectator of that 
order, a superhuman moral code, a dauntless courage^ 
a view of the flux of institutions, a bdief in high and 
rapid possibilities: and a great reformer seems inevitp 
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able. That Emenon failed to be quite that or jiist thftt 
is a fact that calls for brief eluddation. 

Emenon's aenae of social evil was keen and multifa* 
rioiu; its multifariouanefls decreased its intensity. A 
humane man, hearing one cry of agonjr, rushes eageHy 
to the aid of the su£Ferer; hearing twelve cries at the 
same time, he is oonstrabed by humanity itself to 
pause, to ccmsider, to pos^ne, to put on a temporaiy 
stoicism. Emerson saw wrong in slavery, but he saw 
wrung in properly, wrong m trade, wrong in drunken* 
nesB, wrong in household service. His peroq>tion of 
identity revealed the same evfl in a series or terrace of 
forms. You rebuke slavery, but to be idle and to leave 
hard work to menials is slave-holding in substance or in 
nascence.^ You refuse to buy molswes made by slaves, 
but the gold-piece you acoq>t was the price of that 
molasses.' (The reader wiD note with the proper sur- 
prise that these points are not only arguments, but argu- 
ments based on eomiiiencif.) For Emerson the totality 
of the evil demonstrated and derided the partiality of 
the reform. 

When the rogue pays his grocer as a pledge of leforma* 
tion, we test his sincerity by asking whether he has paid 
his taflor and his butcher likewise. Abolition is one debt 
to the ideal. If your motives are pure, that purity wiD 
m>pear in an equal seal for the disdiarge of other obli- 
gations. But abolition, as Emerson sees it, narrows its 
defenders: they are f^tunate if they escape unemUt- 
tered from its influence. 

Institutioos are the shadows of thou^t, and the 

> Obol, n. 4M-tt. t/Mir.n^Me. 
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property of a ahadow is to respond inatanUy to the 
slightest change m the generatmg object but to be inq>er- 
vious to any form of action brought to bear iqxm itsdf • 
The thing that counts is the thought of persons — not 
exactly that vulgar anudgam known as public ^^inion 
whidi is formed by the running together and coalescence 
of the c^uey elements in human nature — but rather the 
sum of countless intimate and insular experiences on the 
part of solitary individuals. If an institution, slaveiy for 
example, rests on a state of mind in slave and in owner, 
that state of mind remaining unchanged, it has roots in 
the order of the universe and is inexpugnable. Hence 
came that aloofness and impassivity wbkk tot many 
years qualified and partiy paralysed his sincere disappro- 
bati<» of slavery. The same principle explains his later 
incandescence. Slavery might be fit for CSarolina, but 
its unfitness for Massachusetts was evident, and the 
imposition by force of a low order of conduct upon a 
relatively high phase of consciousness made the Anti- 
Slavery Law of 1850 the object of Emerson's most 
scorching anathemas. To make men better by statute 
may be hopeless; to make them foorss by statute is 
imbecile and infamous at once. 

Emerson bdieved that reform should start from the 
centre; but that centre was not Washington, The capi- 
tal of the United States had its rite in the heart of the 
bdividuaL Changes from that quarter only could be 
valid and lasting, and he was authorised by hb ** magic'* 
to believe that changes so originated would diffuse their 
effectSi without means and without delay, to the out- 
skirts of the envinming community. The avenue to 
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paUie reform is adf -edtiife, and b the pwf awpoe of 
that roate, Emefscm'a ooostitiitioii aeoandad hk phOoa- 
ophy. His power to adopt the moia orthodoK method aft 
the oommand of dutj haa been amply demonatiatad in 
the preceding narrative. 

XXIV. GoTBOiianiT 

One point most be briefly reetated aft thie juncture^ 
becaoae it tnarla the crest of Emeraoo's individnalism. 
He l)elieFed that irfien an issue arose between govern* 
ment and tlie individual conscience^ the cooscionoe was 
paramomit But he went farther than this: he believed 
that the enforcement by government of a course d|p- 
prossd by the individual was an affront to the dignity of 
the private conscience. He was, in brief » a peaceful and 
moral anardiist, and government was to him what the 
birch is in our day to humane parenta or the rod to ad* 
vanced educators, a discredited and obaolesoent make- 
shift One sentence win suggest the tenor of his teadi* 
ing: **I do not caU to mind a angle human being vdw 
has steadily denied the authority of the laws, on the 
simple ground of his own moral nature.** ^ 

XXV. Evil 

The proposition to abolish the poBee is o utr ageo us to 
the average man. It is bound up, howeiver, with the 
world*s prime quarrel with Emerson — his unconcern in 
the face of evil. 

Evil is divisilile into pam and wrong, and Emeraon*s 
offence varies in the two divisions. He underrates the 

> **PfflWwb'* m, SSL 
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amount of pain, it is said, and he underrates Uie tiii]»or- 
<aftc0 of wrong. In view of the scope and sharpness of his 
strictures on mankind, it is doubtful wliether he meas- 
ured too leniently the deviation of actuality from stand- 
ard in the fidd of ethics. It would be more exact to ssy 
that he overrated the prepond$ranee of good. 

Let us now try to understand the Emersonian under^ 
valuing of pain. Three dasses of men onphasise suffer- 
ing: first, the happy but imaginative and ^ympathetio 
person whose bugaboos are uncorrected by eqierienoe; 
second, the cowardly sufferer who magnifies the suffering 
to excuse the cowardice; third, the brave sufferer who 
magnifies the pain to augment the bravery. But if a 
man had been taught in childhood to bear and to deqpise 
pain, to face poverty (with the imminence at least of 
hunger and cold) , with the scornful ne^igence of a mind 
forearmed because preoccupied, he might come to think 
so lightly of suffering that gayety would become for him 
the badge of heroism. Give him a doctrine of compen- 
sation which shall equate pleasure and pain, a doctrine 
of illusion which shall relegate bodily suffering to the 
sphere of the unreal, and hiM growth in uncmcem be- 
comes intelligible. We have in Emerson the forestal- 
ment of pain by stronger interests: he shared the indif- 
ference of the lover who has wounded himself on the 
qpikes of the wall which he has overieaped to find his 
mistress. 

What examples of suffering would press such an esti- 
mate hardest? The fagot, periu^Mi, and the slave-ship. 
It is curious that Emerson has passed his theory throu^ 
the ordeal of these stringent examples, and that it 
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emerges, by hia own showing, unacatlied bom the test. 
The tonnents of the martyrs^ he observes tranquDly, are 
'* illusory/* ^ Throughout life his qrmpathy for bodily 
pain» though not wanting, had strict limits, and he for- 
gave crime more readily than the recital of distempers. 
To pass to the second topic. To lighten pain is to re- 
duce guilt, since wrong is obnoxious largdy as the cause 
of pain. Now the temper of our own day 



with the diminution of the iolemnUyf of what might be 
called the inverted sanctity, of wrong. The best qpirits» 
however, find something profane and libertine in the 
attenuation of the toeiffht of evil-doing. 

It is worth remarking at the outset that the theoiy of 
benign omnipotence demands the aboUtion of evO. The 
most illogical of men, by the general consensus of his fel- 
lows, finds himself in the curious situati<m of defending 
a logical position against the almost unanimous protest 
of all other theists. 

Firesent-day thinkers would largely concur in the ab» 
street dogma that evil is merdy the absence of good* 
as cold is of heat. The incentive or positive dement in 
honest and dishonest acquisition, in lawful and unlaw- 
ful sexuality, seems so dearly one and the same that one 
leans to the condusion that the moral differentia in the 
two cases resides in the absence of a dieck. Fire w sex 
may destroy, but if fire plus care and intdligence, if sex 
plus justice and love, becomes wholly beneficial, a di£Ei- 
culty which an addition, a contribution, can remove 
seems properly dassed as negative. But it may be plan- 
ably urged that the distinction has no force in practice. 

> '*Coiinse>'* vn, tS5. 
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The diflcoveiy that cold is the abaenoe of heat has not 
diminished the vogue of sables in the Russian winter, 
nor» aooording to the best latter-day advices* driven 
American fuel-dealers into bankruptcy . Does the theoiy 
that evil is the absence of good lessen the stringenqr of i 
the moral conflict? | 

The mere theory » let us instantly confess, is powerless, ^ 
but the state of mind that begot it is another matter. To 
pursue our former figure, the exertions and precautions 
which would be wise at the Arctic Cirde may be idiotic 
at the Tropic of Cancer. What Emerson represents is a 
difference of climate; his philosophy is the native of a 
warmer zone, where an exposure that would be rashness 
in higher latitudes is rational and discreet. On study, 
his depreciation of wrong, of guilt, becomes intelligible. 
On the one hand, it is the logicfd outcome of his phflos- 
€fphy, his faith in an all-powerful benevolence, his belief 
in the perfection of the cosmos as a moral mechanism, 
and his reliance on the instincts of the individual ; on the 
other, it is the flower of a hi4)py private experience in 
which the absence of low ends and strong passions had 
calmed the violence and abated the rigors of the moral 
conflict The adoption of this view as a standard by men 
of other and harsher experience is no more to be urged 
by the discriminating than its dismissal as a dream or 
illusion b to be sanctioned by the wise. Nobody views 
the matter in the right light; nobody has done justice to 
this enlightening and enheartening possibility that a 
life, superlatively observant and far from wholly soli* 
taiy or wholly inactive, should have been passed, with- 
out hurt to probity, under a greatly diminished sense 
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of the calanutoufl and iniquitoiu ndes ol exirtenoe. Pea. 
pie think of Emenon's view as constitutional; as it our 
▼iewy the view of the millions* were not likewise oonstitu- 
ti<Hial» and as if, constitution for'c(»istitution» the pref*"" 
erence belonged to us. 

XXVI. MoBALms 

The high moralists may be ranged in two ciswes. 
There are men in whom the law, the sense of duty or 
obligation, the feeling of responsibility, is devdoped to a 
point which threatens the maintenance of a due empha- 
sis on love and the humane virtues. There are souls, on 
the contrary, in whom the supreme interest of love in 
the Christian sense leads to a subordination, perhi^ 
an underestimate, of the claims of bare law on human 
observance. If we now ask ourselves to whidi of these 
two natural biases the first of American moralists yidded 
f, the answer b a surprise: he laid no special, no 
I, emphasis on either. 

XXVn. Doty 



Emerson faced in his career unpalatable obligations, 
eveiy one of which, so far as we know, he punctiliously 
discharged; the difficulties th^ offered, however, do not 
seem to have tinged his view of life. He could write 
nobly on duty when he diose, and <me of his best known 
and best loved quatrains doses with the nalting 
lines: — 

''Wliai Duty whiipen low. Tkm wmtt. 
The jroulh replies* I can.*' * 

> PonM» DC, i07. 
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Still» for a specialist in morals* Emerson's handlmgs of 
the theme are unquestionably few* The alertness of 
critics has even discovered that he wanted conscience. ^ — 
a fact that had escaped the observation of his f amily» 
his townsfolk* his servants* and his creditors. He prac- 
tised virtue* indeed* with a quite inexcusable readiness. 
One might forgive the man hb goodness, though even 
that was of an immoderate and unbridled kind* but his 
eflProntery in doing right without contortions is not to be 
condoned. 

Conscience and duty measure and traverse the interr 
val between desire and right, and as this interval gradu- 
ally narrows* the storage of energy for the leaping of the 
chasm will decline like other superfluities. One cannot 
expect the conscription bureau to retain its importance 
in the face of the increasing enlistment of volunteers, 
and it is futile to take fright at the reduction of the 
police force when the cause of the retrenchment is the 
decay of crime. True* many men are still helped by self- 
coerdon* but Emerson never depreciated nor discour- 
aged the fulfilment of duty; he simply refused to add 
either the lustre or the onus of sacrifice to acta wbkh 
urate for him the aspect of 



XXVm. LovB 

The treatment of duty is frugal. Is he copious* by the 
law of contraries* on the theme of love? Of love in the 
Christian sense* that sentiment which embraces all man- 
kind in a bond which takes its form and color from the 
fraternal and domestic rather than the strictly sexual 

1 ''H* JuDim^ Sr.*** in BrowBell* Ammpam Pfom MatUn. 175. 
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emotioii8» Emeraon speaks neither charily nor 
The essay on '*Love/* which is half sexual, half philo- 
sophicy may be said both to underlie and to overiie this 
sentiment, but hardly to include it in the strict sense. 
Beautiful passages, more directly to the pomt, can be 
culled from the essajrs with just that quantum of seardi 
which proves that th^ are not fully or markedly diar- 
acteristic. There is one in *' Compensation*': ^ there is 
another in '* Heroism/' ''The love that will be annihi- 
lated sooner than treacherous has already made death 
impossible, and affirms itself no mortal but a native of 
the deeps of absolute and inextinguishable being." * 

The light touch on love should be viewed in two rda- 
tions. It marks, in one view, the magnitude of kyve, a 
foregone, an axiomatic magnitude : the need of breathing 
and the need of food are touched with significant li^t- 
ness in treatises on physiology. In the next place, while 
in practice Emerson laid all the needful stress on the 
friendly offices of social life, his conception of love ladred 
domesticity, lacked neighborliness, m a remarkable de- 
gree. By a series of expanaons and rarefactions, love 
passed from men to mankind, from mankind to human- 
ity, from humanity to divinity, untH at last it became 
hardly distinguishable from his love of virtue, truth, and 
beauty. Flato counted the rungs of that cdestial ladder 
in the ''Fhedrus" and the ''Symposium." For "dirin- 
terested" or "benevolent" Emerson often used a singu- 
lar synonym, original perhaps with him, tjrpical at all 
events of his wish to desiccate his vocabulary on a sub- 
ject ifindk liquefies the diction of most men. The qmo- 

< ''Compeiintiom*' n, It8-t4. * ''Herain*'' n, iSi. 
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nym is ''public/' His devotion was not diecked by the 
impersonality of its object. Many men can die for their 
families, many for their country, a few for mankind; 
Emerson could have died for the universe. We may sum 
up the position by saying that the word ''love*' is a little 
too warm, too substantial, too personal to be his/osortb 
term for the expression of this loyalty. 

XXIX. VnrnTBB 

Hie noblest of moralists talks rarely of duty, not too 
frequently of love. Are we to understand, then, that he 
dilates on the particular virtues? The rq>ly to thu 
query is suggestive. 

Let it be borne in mind that Emerson found leisure 
to write two essajrs on art, twoessays on manners (the 
second entitled "Behavior"), an essay on politics, an 
essay on wealth, an essay on farming, and an essay on 
the superlative. It is interesting to observe that a 
moralist so excursive has written no. essay on justice, 
ncme on temperance, none on chastity, none cm good tem- 
per, none on veracity (except the "Truth" in "Eng- 
lish T^ts"), none cm humility^ none on faithfulness. 
The list of virtues actually handled u peculiar; there is 
one essay on heroism, another on courage, a third on a 
trait so subsidiary as prudence, a fourth and a fifth on 
the honorary or associate virtues of self-rdiance and 
love. It cannot even be said that he is at all liberal even 
of paragraphs devoted to the duddation or enforcement 
of other virtues. How shall we reconcile these facta with 
the prevailing impression of his devotion to ethics, with 
the identification of morality with God himself in pas- 
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sages like the following: ** Men talk of 'mete morality* — 
which is much as if one should saj, 'Poor God» with 
nobody to help hun?'''i , 

^ slights virtues because he worships morality, — > 
thatisagoodpartoftheciplanation. Virtues are to him 
an adaptation of the divine principle to special, imme- 
diate needs, a translation of the pure test into a rou^ 
vernacular for the benefit of the half-cultivated. A vir- 
tue is a line drawn from God to man: its junction with 
man is the point that affects men in general: Emerson is 
interested in its junction with God. In this meeting- 
place the virtues coalesce. We h a v e a htjajj qu o t e d th e 
paissg e in whi c h he refers to the **descentand accommo- 
dation fdt when we leave speaking of moral nature to 
urge a virtue which it enjoins.*' I Since the virtues have 
one terminus in man, whose drcumstances and require- 
ments are in flux, their forms, as we know them, are 
transitive and provisionali It is quite posnble that the 
major virtues of to-day, justice, faithfulness, diastity, 
and benevolence, may come in time to hold the subor- 
dinate part now occupied by such merits as industiy* 
caution, and thrift The hi^ qualities, justice, tenqier- 
ance, truth, are too abstract for meatmen: for Emerson 
thfy were too concrete. With his sure footing on slip* 
pery surfaces, he resolves virtue into a tendency, • 
direction, the final object of whidi is deity. 

Once more the commanding poati^m of self-rdiance 
in the moral life rises before us in new deamcas. Sdf« 
rdiance establishes that rdation to (Sod which is the sole 

> "VforMpT ru tl5. • "Tlw OfwrAML** n. t7S. 
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ground of worth in particular virtues. The virtues are 
spea&Q conformities to the will of an acknowledged 
sovereign: self-reliance b the oath of fealty» so to speak, 
whidi makes us liegemen and vassals of that power. 

XXX. Inbbcubitt 

A parentiiesis may be inserted at this point, ^thout 
any weakening of practice or even of standard in its mere 
prescriptions for conduct, without any hurt to the benef- 
icmce of a high example and a noble q>irit, Emerson 
admitted into the metaphyucs, into the philosophic 
basis, of morality certain tenets not without peril to the 
consciences of smaller men. No less than four of these 
disintegrative elements can be specified: — 

First, the admission that acts vary with motives to an 
extent that renders the basest act in certain junctures 
commendable.^ 

Second, the doctrine, already discussed, that evil is 
purely negative.* 

Third, the belief that the btellect knows no evil;' in 
other words, that a whole range of experience subsists 
where moral distinctions are inoperative. 

Fourth, an increasing sense of the nrfics in the tit, of 
the rif^ts of health and energy, of the righteousness in 
omstitution. On this topic, barely touched hitherto, a 
word of explanation is required. 

Emerson's constitutions) infirmity admired its oppo> 
Mte — instinctive force. He did not pity victims over* 
much; his indifference to pain fostered equanimity, and 
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he left the bOI to be paid by the mdefatigable '*Com« 
pensatioii/' The muvene ooold protect itsdf, end the 
gpectade of imh am pered power waaeihileratiBg, Aathe 
world was one, even the force that showed itadf in ruth- 
lessness oould be traced bade to the author of oompaa* 
non. The result was a singular leniency to the crudtiei 
and injustices that accompanied power and impulse. 
The vigorous amugnment of Bonaparte at the dose of 
the ''Napole(m** is less impresnve than the essayist's 
eapadty to forget his crimes in the delighted contempla- 
tion of his energy. In '^Power/* he speaks with admira- 
tion rather than lenity of '* rough riders/* of "Iqpslators 
in shirt sleeves . . . half orator, half assassin,** ^ of the 
"strong transgressor,** of "Lyndi law,** of ''sddiers and 
pirates,** of "bruisers,** ' and pens a not unsympathetic 
diaracter-sketdi of a man who "united in his person the 
functions of bully, incendiary, swindler, barkeeper, and 
burglar.** • 

To Emerson, be it remembered, unmwal power and 
virtue are the r es p ec ti v e stages, lower and higher, of a 
single cosmic movement. The strong good man was the 
lineal hdr of the strong bad man; the weakling, good or 
bad, was a cringing bastard of the stodk. Power was un- 
educated virtue: virtue was power plus n^t He saw 
in the Christopher who served the devil gallantly the 
f uturo servant of the Son of Man. 

The four opinions noted above had no effect on the 
soundness of Emer8on*s private morals. He had his own 
defences. He jogged the row-boat recklessly because 

t *«Pdiv«.'* n» es. • ""F^Miw/' VI, a*. 
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he knew that he oould Bwim. He forgot, peAaps, 



he had f ellow-paaaeDgen. 

XXXI. Conclusion 

We return to the argument which our parenthetia 
suspended. Some pages back we affirmed that, from 
Emerson's pomt of view, action as a spur to thou^t was 
invaluable ; action as the carriage of thou^t into matter 
or into the social orsanism is an affair of small oonse* 
quence. What applies to action in goieral implies no 
less to the special province of etUcal conduct. When 
virtue has achieved the mastery of the will, its task is 
substantially complete. Effects are indifferent — let us 
even ssy ineffectual. If the sacrifice, if the service^ be 
genuinely willed, frustration is unimportant, or, in es- 
sence perhaps, impossible. "Has it not occurred to you 
that you have no right to go, unless you are equal^ 
willing to be prevented from going? '* ^ Do you fear that 
society will fail of the needed renovation? Diere is no 
society. Out there in the dim eztemaltty there are seif- 
oentred insular states of mind like your own, and your 
loyalty is their welfare. The phantasm you call society 
will reflect instantly in desr amdioratioos any rise in 
jthe moral level of individuals. 

Life is subjective: life is internal. Beoq[>tiveness is the 
ncmnal and happy state, and conduct is instrumental 
to reception. Conduct, indeed, coincides pretty dosely 
both in substance and in sound with a Fkendi derivative 
of the self-same etymology, ^'conduit*'* It is a pipe dis- 
charging old material that new material may have li* 

» ''Hie OvvrSoul," n. S98. 
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oense to enter; when tniiflimBsioii stops, reoeptioii oesses. 
Is this life egotistic? The ego is a frontier dividing one 
tiny section of the universal life from the idbole, mnd the 
mark of the state of mind we seek is the oUiteration of 
that frontier. Is the life selfish? Sditaiy it may indeed 
be called, but its solitude rqoioes in the discernment of 
the wdf are of the whole. 
The relation of the doctrines eqKwmde d in th e f o r e 

guiugs e t tieas to the particular experience may be brieftr 
pointed ouL If the single eq>erience is to be unif omdy 
exalted, the universe must be deared of evil; the grossest 
act or heaviest calamity must be viewed as the stammer- 
ing of the divine power in its first untrained efforts to 
articulate. Love, also, must be removed from individ- 
uals and concentrated on universal powers, if its ridies 
are to be continuously available as the ornament and 
sustenance of life* So, again, with the virtues. To give 
the moment its acme of exaltation, virtue must be 
viewed not in its special w partial aspect as justice, 
benevolence, or fortitude, but in its supreme and per- 
vasive aspect as the outcome and eq>ression of the 
divine mind. The whole phOosophy contributes to the 
ascension and irradiation of the moment. 



CHAPTER Vm 

FOBB8HADOWING8 

It is admitted od all hands that Emersoo r epres ents 
an ertraordtnaiy intdlectual and moral devdopment. 
That an ezlraordinaiy intellectiial and moral devdop* 
ment would almost necessarily readjust one's scale of 
values is a proposition that virtually everybody would 
concede. We have, then, in Emerson's mpmonty an 
adequate and available explanation for his difference 
from auredeee^ but with curious and amusing unanimity 
everybody rejects this account of the matter, and as- 
sumes that Emerscm's dq[>artures or divergences are 
aberrations. If a man finds the universe not quite so 
u^y as it appears to most of us, the purblind can see 
that his vision is defective. 

We wish to suggest in this conduding chapter the poa* 
sibility that Emerson was a qrnthens and an anticqia- 
tion — an anticipation because he was a qmthesis. We 
do not pretend to be able to prove the actuality of this 
proposition; we do not even dsim access to any inward 
orade whidi guarantees its accuraqr for ouradves. Mere 
possibilities, however, are <tf ten wnth looking at. Prog- 
ress q>rings largdy out of the synthesis in the Individ- 
ual of traits or tendencies that in cruder periods had to 
find a lodgment in distinct and divergent personalities. 
The worid grows when strength and virtue, musde and 
brain, courage and prudence* liberality and piety, lib- 
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etty and law, become capable of dreimiflcriptMm withm 
the rim of a single personality. We wish to suggest that 
a larger arc of the great hoc^ which we call the universe 
found accommodation in the soul of Emerson than in 
that of almost any other known denisen of the planet. 
Let us ^bmce* for instancet at the three great desider- 
ata of enlightened man, truth, beauty, and goodness 
with its companion and support, religion. Mendiflferas 
to the relative worth of these aims. It seems dear, that 
if equality be impossible, that one of the three is entitled 
to the ascendant whose supremacy will least ccmipro- 
mise and obstruct the free development of the two 
others. Now Emerson, in so far as he made a distinction, 
pbt religion and ethics first, but by making both intel« 
lectualism and beauty the feeders or commissaries to 
religion and its aUy, he made the higher power security 
for the expansion and ascent of its subordinates. Artists, 
and perhaps intellectualists, will compUun 61 Emerson's 
ious bias. But, after aU, has he not made the best 
of honor and authority hitherto known among 
the three great claimants to the allegiance of mankind? 
Does not his system offer far more sci^>e and counte- 
nance to the sentiment of beauty than the system of 
Thfophile Gautier or Walter Pater, for example, offers 
to the religious and moral sense? Does it not encourage 
intellectualism far more sealously and effectivdy than 
the systems of Francis Bacon and Herbert Spencer 
encourage piety? The very results are doquent. Not 
every devotee of art has added equally to the world's 
store of beauty, and how many idolaters of mind can 
we count whose contributions to thought would not be 
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laughable beside those of this champioa of the 
ness of virtue? Is not Emerson's method on the whole 
the most pertinent suggestion that has been offered in 
modem times to aid the world in its ultimate gn^ple 
with the problem of the comparative worthiness of these 
forces? The headship granted to religion may impress 
certain minds as puritanic and provincial, and its justice 
cannot be summarily proved. Still in an age of widening 
generalisation and mdlowing sentiment, it seems far 
from impossible that the reverential and affectionate 
study of the supreme generally may become the ulti- 
mate business of mankind. 

Two impulses have divided the worid in the dioice 
between secularity and religion. The East, as EmersMi 
has eiplained in his ''Plato," wanted rdigion so mudi 
that it was content, at great loss to itsdf , to be solitaiy, 
ccmtemplative, self-effacing. The West loved the active, 
the varied, the liberal, the self -evocative, and these ends 
committed it to the culture of secularity. Plato may 
have spanned the chasm for his own day, but with the 
advance of centuries the bridge has weakened and the 
chasm has enlarged. Where but in Emerson can we find 
a reverence for the solitary vision which exceeds that of 
the ascetic and devotee united with an esteem for the 
varied, palpable, objective fact, which the investigator 
or commercialist might recognise as adequate? The 
balance between the two opposite tendencies is pre- 
served by the restoration to eveiy object as symbol of 
the value which it has lost as actuality. The soul, like 
the rivers that make deltas, pursues its way through 
many and divergent channek, but all these serve no 
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other purpoae than to widen and to diversify its eventual 
reunion with the sea. To speak without metaphor, the 
problem that grows out of the fact that religion is special 
while life is universal is solved by the diso o veiy that the 
specialty b coextensive with the universe. 

There is another profound difficulty or contradiction 
which the diampion of religion in our time must face. 
Religion is an attempt at fibcation; it emphasises the 
abiding, the undiangeable; the mark of the God, even 
in the crude faith, is immortality. So strong is this pre- 
dilection that the belief in God has conferred perma- 
nence or the shadow of permanence on things really 
external to itself, on vast aggregates of improbable fic- 
tion called myths, and still larger accumulations of 
baseless or laughable casuistry called theologies. But 
the fleetingness and uncertainty of things is an aspect of 
the cosmos whidi is felt in the earliest days by the least 
heedful observer and whidi the vogue of the historical 
method and the acceptance of the theoiy of evolution 
have brought into new prominence in modem times. 
The waters have been let loose; the once solid and stead* 
fast universe has become a flux of restlessly changing 
waves, and the spirit of man, like the dove in the Noa- 
chian deluge, flutters homelessly above the expanse of 
unbroken waters, finding no rest for the sole of its foot 
The fluidity is twofdd, marking both the fact itself and 
our view of the fact; we survey a running train from the 
vantage-ground of a movmg automobile; we live amid 
changing estimates of dianging things. 

The effect of these powerful influences is seen m the 
attitudes of edecticism, of agnosticism, of scepticism, of 
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idativity, attitudes which sometimes appear to goyern 
minds in the measure of their range* their modonity, 
and their insight. An ample and generous reeogniticm 
of this transiency and slipperiness both in the nature of 
things and in man's soul seems more and more a neoes- 
sazy ingredient in any estimate of the universe which 
shall satisfy the intellect of the coming man. But it 
seems equally true that the coming man who shall re- 
solve our problems will never content himself with a uni- 
verse a-tilt, a universe in cascade* so to speak; the crav- 
ing for permanence in some form cannot be jauntily 
evaded. Is there any known mind which foreshadows 
the desired combination so deariy as Emerson'sP Who 
has felt more profoundly the evanescence and evasive- 
ness of things? He not only admits the fact cordially ; he 
triumphs in the instability of the universe. In this end- 
less novelty* this peipetual flux* he finds the authentic 
evidence of the divine power; as in the Goq>d nanative 
the god b revealed by his power to tread the waves. Hie 
life of religion is proved by its transformations* and 
scepticism* as the agent or condition of these vitalising 
dumges* is its generous and beneficent support Yet 
Emerson was quite as firm in his insistence on a single 
unalterable reality as in his refusal to believe that any 
aspect or estimate of that reality could be final. Few 
men* it is true* are now capable of so delicate a recon- 
cflement of permanence with dastidty. But the world 
is still immature* and* the rarer the combination* the 
more precious is the demonstration of its possibility. 

Emerson's attitude toward piun has been the subject 
of much adverse comment from a world indiqiosed to 
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give up the solace of exploiting its own sofferings. There 
has been* to many men^ something wilful^ almost inso- 
lent, in this indifference to the pests of lif e» as if one 
should whistle blithely in his shirt-sleeves in a morning 
when everybody else was shivering in his furs. But k 
it not conceivable that even this attitude may be pro- 
phetic? Is it not possible that preoccupation with intel- 
lectual and moral interests might readi a pomt which 
should reduce, or possibly remove, the significance of 
pain, and may not the prelude, the promise, of that 
happy transformation be legible in the attitude of Emer- 
son? The values we give to physical pain and pleasure* 
for instance, are commonly settled in inf anqr, when, in 
the absence of higher competitors, they appropriated 
the whole field. They thus acquired a strong prescrip- 
tive advantage, and when they ^>pear in any strength 
in competition with psychical values, our instinct is to 
allow them the right of way. Is this allowance neces- 
sary, or b it a mere habit which the institution of s 
counter-habit could displace? Emerson has served his 
race by affording in his life and speech a genuine s u pport 
to the latter alternative. The k^-word, in his case, is 
not so much heroism, though his equipment of heroism 
was ample, as preoccupati<m. The bodily sensation 
found itself anticipated. It is eaqy to call this pdnt of 
view fantastic or peculiar. But is it well to leave out of 
our review df possibilities the supposition that the prea* 
ent exception may become the future norm of the eman- 
cipated race, that the anesthetics in the monl worid 
may be intelligence and virtue? 
There is still another critical point in iriiidi Emerson 
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an indufliveQess which may prefigure the reoon- 
ciling efficacy of the future. The universe loves power; 
in its earlier evolution it loves nothing else; in the animal 
world, it visits weakness with the penalties of crime» and 
distributes recompense and success on principles which 
would to-day brand a nation as barbarous or a man as 
criminal. Yet, singularly enough, in the very act of 
obeying, almost of lackeying, power, it begets and fos- 
ters other objects between which and its eariier aim the 
opposition is implacable. It upholds and glorifies vio- 
lence, yet nothing can dissuade it from the negligent and 
desultoiy but patient, and, in its own shuffling and par- 
tial fashion, invincible pursuit of moral ends. One might 
almost say that it exalts violence as a lordly and gallant 
accomplishment while it fosters Christianity with the 
hangdog and shamefaced persbtence with which one 
practises an underhand vice. 

This division of ideals, this fissure in the universe, is 
not remedied by the advance of civilisation. Civilisa- 
tion, indeed, reverts fondly to the rude strength of the 
primitive instincts which its weakness idealises. Its 
central scientific doctrine,* the hypothesb of evolution, 
reveab in the cosmos a quite undivined subservience to 
the rule of physical health and energy. Hie successes of 
Napoleon and Bismarck reveal the tenacity of its andent 
instincts; it finds dervishes like Nietssche and even seers 
like Carlyle to uphold the sacredness of the gospel ot 
force. Yet the daims of morality are undisplaced. It 
seems dear that the two dements are irreconcilable, and 
yet that their reconciliation is imperative in the final 
disposition whidi the perplexed human race shall make 
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of this unruly problem. We are oonbonted with two 
ifdnmngeanU^ an AustriarHungary, 8o to q>eak, two 
antagoniflta to be solidified into an empire. 

The attitude of Emerson in this regard is «ngtilMf and 
remarkable. That a man of no bodily force, of uncertain 
constitution, of retiring and unaggressive habita^ omi* 
mitted by ancestral prescription and by individual pref • 
erence to the doctrine of the unshared and unbounded 
supremacy of the moral sentiment, should have been 
able so far to circumvent his own limitations, to tran- 
scend his own hemisphere, as to qrmpathiie with de- 
mental and undiastened power is a fact that strikes the 
thoughtful beholder with an emotion not untinged with 
awe. That Emerson eflfected no logical adjustment of 
the claims of these antagonists is very dear and vay 
natural ; but their mere co-ezistence in a sin^e mind dis- 
doses or at least suggests in that mind a share in the 
profundity of the universe. 

There is another synthesis which is possiUy only the 
foregoing qrnthesis survqred from another point of view; 
but that point of view is so strongly marked and so 
weighty as to justify a separate exposition. The cosmic 
God IS obviously a very di£Ferent personage from the 
God whom man has expr e ss e d or distilled from his ethi* 
cal meditations. The power that lanndies earthquakes 
and arms cuttle-fish has but meagre rdation to the 
power that blesses infants and f<Hgives enemies. Now 
in recent times the desire, even the need, of integrating 
the universe by the consolidation of these two powers 
has been increasingly felt by religious minds, and the 
divergence of the ideas has proved an obstacle to their 
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awiiniltition> An mteresting if Ological expedient wm 
found. The powers were amalgamated, but not the 
character, and the character of the ethical God in the 
milder and loftier forms of Christiani^ was transferred 
almost without change to the conmion re p r esentatire of 
abori^nal force and Christian principle. The trouble- 
some data were pushed aside or explained away ; the facts 
might be authentic, but authoritative thegr were not; 
thqr must be dismissed as illusions or anomalies or coer- 
cions, as libellous in their consequence^ however accurate 
indetafl. It is dear that such a stand is unsafe if it be 
notcowardi^. To take a further step, to assign unflindi- 
inriy to the universe the quality denoted by its own acts, 
to reconstnict the notion of Fh>videnoe with a view of 
finding rcxmi in it^for the rigors and barbarities which 
darken the annab ot the world and yet to keep it the 
abiding and ri^tful object of the admiration and affec- 
tion of mankind, here was a task wUch required that 
nrecise combination of benevolence, austeritv. and cour* 
age for which Emerson was noteworthy. 

Tluit Emerson effected a logied combination <tf the 
two antagonistic ideas it would be puerile to imagine. 
The service he performed was pflychok)g k aJ. Heproved 
that the affection commonly granted to mildness could 
be rendered to severity, or rather to an association of 
severity and tenderness whid& mi^t be defined in a 
single word as Dantesque. It is hanUy too mudi to say 
that he found the sternness of the universe endearing. 
''The terrific benefactor*' who is not to be dressed up 
fai the ''dean shirt and white neckcloth of a student in 
* is an image that all but sets him in a gbw. 
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Many men have rejoiced to find in a stem God the ann 
or weapon of their own vindictiyeDesB* but the signifi- 
cant point in Emeraon is the domestication and fraterni- 
sation of this idea with the humane band of benignant 
and charitable sentiments. 

Physically, Emerson was rather sound than strong, 
but the mark of his moral oonstituti<m was robustness, 
and robustness has its own standards of comfort and 
wellbeing which seem like anomalies and paradoies to 
infirmity. To the relaxed natives 6t the emasculate 
tropics, it is beyond reason or concq>tion that the sons 
6t hardier climates should find content, even health, 
friendliness, and exhilaration, in the lowered iaapea^ 
ture and frosty winds before which their imaginatMMis 
shrink and croudi. Why is it impossible to bdieve thai 
some future age, conscious (rf a deep love at the worid*s 
core, might leam to rejoice rather than repine at the 
failure of that love to express itself in the nervdess forms 
of anxious solicitude or fondling tenderness? 

'"Flsnts and birdi and Iramble cMstnraf 
Well .accept her rale motiefe; 
Titan-born, to hardy nainrea 
Cold b geoJal and dear.** 



It is conceivable that Emerson's attitude may tnm out 
to be, not the delusion of a sanguine and credulous mind, 
but the prophecy of the final attitude (rf mankind after 
it has put aside both the vindictiveness and savageiy 
of Calvinism and what may seem to its corrected and 
clarified vision the mawkiahness and unctuooaness of 
latter4ay Christianity. The demonstration of these 
ideas is impracticable: they belong to the class of sug- 
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gestkniB and possibilities, to tlie source, in other words, 
of human nature's most penetrating and vivifying ex- 
penenoe* 

Hie mixture of phiintiveness and indignation with 
which Emerson's so-caUed optimism is received bj cau- 
tious thinkers is a curious proof of the affectionate re- 
gard in whidi the human race holds its despondencies 
and discouragements. Who is this upstart yAto has pre- 
sumed to think gmerously of life and his kind? One 
mi^t suggest that it was creditable to our poor dam- 
aged universe to have been able to play the rAle of uni- 
versal benefactor tat one enlightened spirit without 
breaking down in the attempt. Is it necessaiy to de- 
prive the cosmos of the rare honor of having justified 
itsdf to the mind and heart of one of the noblest and 
profoundest of its sons? If the optimism b peculiar, let 
us not forget that there is one dass of peculiarities which 
the improvement of the race is destined to render 
universal. 

The life of Emerson seems, in its way, to have fore- 
shadowed the conditions under which it is probable that 
the maximum of luqipiness may be secured for human 
nature. Those conditions were humility, eariy stoicism, 
fortitude* the release from the selfish ambitions which 
divide and distract mankind, wide and eager curiosity, 
intense inteUectual activity, preoccupation with the 
inward life, concentration on the present as the type of 
the eternal. If his field seems restricted and peculiar, we 
must not forget that his q)ecial task was to restore a 
general character to all specialties, to indicate obtain 
inq>irations and devations to which occupations ot 
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every class are permeable or poroiu. llie minimisation 
of pain and the concentration of desire on ncm-oompeti- 
tive benefits would seem in themselves to remove more 
than half of the visible obstacles to the amelioratioii of 
the status iA the race. 

Emerson's influence is a subject for disrriminating 
study. Hie pointed and prcrfound observations he 
dropped incidentally on miscellaneous subjects have 
been caught up eageriy by the saner public His diar- 
acter as evinced in his books and in Ub life has been a 
high and salutaiy influence. What more are we to say? 
The frequent and not improbable assertion that his main 
office was stimulative or fertilising indudes^ while it 
obscures, the half-reluctant acknowledgment that his 
major ideas as ideas have found no wide acceptance io 
the hearers <rf his own time or in their posterity . He did 
not seek disciples in the common sense* and the one 
phase of disdpleship which would have been wdoome — > 
the establishment at his instance in other minds of tmls- 
pendent centres of access to the divine power — has yet 
to prove its edsience on a large scale to the critical stu- 
dent. The teaching was hight but the pi4>ils were unripe. 
Emerson was in the positicm of a young man of twenty- 
three, iHio» in the manly dation of his first pecuniary 
independence, should urge self-siq)port on audiences of 
boys varying from four to fourteen years. The advice 
would be manifestly impracticable, yet the self-support 
— so blindly yet so f ar-seeingly urged — might be the 
true ideal and eventual destiny of each one of the inuna- 
hire auditors. To make the analogy just for the actual 
of Emerson, we must put decades or centuries 
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instead of yean, and let each boy stand for a suite of 
generations. 

Hie iUustrati<m nugr be drawn upon for a seccmd 
instructive particular. The supposition that parental 
support was withdrawn from these boys before their 
eap^udty for self-help had matured will suggest apt]|y 
cnou^ the effect of the decease of puritanism on the 
minds naturaUy receptive of the Emersonian doctrine 
of sdf-rdiance. The phenomenon called Ememn wai 
composed of two dements, — the abs(»ption of puri- 
tanism and the estrangement from puritanism. The 
duplication of the phenomenon depended on the trans- 
mission of the two constituents, but Emerson trans- 
mitted onl|y the second. The old-time faith to which he 
had owed so much passed from maturity to decadence 
with tragic certainty and swiftness. A rhetorician would 
say that he was himself the occasion of the decline, that 
the plant perished in consequence of the effort it put 
forth in the creation of its flower. Putting aside sudi 
flourishes, it is dear that the followers were in no condi- 
tion to forego the aid which had proved indiq)ensable 
to the training of the master, that that aid was in fact 
withdrawn, and that Emerson himself was a visiUe 
occasion, if not in the last analfyais, an active causeof 
its withdrawaL 

Tlie result has been very curious. Here was a man 
built to exert a rare influence iqxm a certain land of 
highly sensitive and clarified human material. That 
material, almost in the course of his own lifetime, » 
virtually removed from the worid, and removed by 
influencfs to whidi he himsdf was a conspicuous and 
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it may be» a powerful ooniributor. Hie effect of the 
teacher cannot be wholly balked» but it is forced to 
creep out through secondary outleti, to percolate 
through devious, underground, and casual ways, to take 
Aape as chance suggestion, as moral impr^gntttion, or 
as quickener and vitaliier in some mysterious fashion 
which it is easier to revere than to measure. The world 
adopts Emerson's sagacities, chants his verses, savors 
his pungencies, and reveres his character: mean^diile it 
ignores his philosophy: he is at the same time honored 
and forsaken. 

The future, be it remembered, is intact. Emerson's 
fame arrived punctually, and shows no sign of diminu- 
tion, but his influence, the influence of his central ideas 
and impulsions, has been curiously prorogued. A hiatus 
has occurred in the evolution of his power, springing out 
of an unreadiness on the world's part for the reception 
of his ideas which the last fif^ years seem rather to have 
increased than abated. Humanity must receive a new 
and pnrfound charge of the rdi^ous q>irit before its real 
pupilage to the waiting master can begin. Atthepresent 
instant he is hardly in the strong sense a teacher, hardly 
in the strong sense an example: he is a revdation of 
capacity, an adjourned hope, an unassured but mo- 
mentous foreshadowing. 
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